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Introduction 


One of the most important and persistent problems of philoso- 
phy and theology is the problem of faith and reason. It may be, 
in fact, that this problem lies at the heart of the whole question 
of theology as well as the whole question of knowledge. 

How we understand this problem depends, of course, on what 
we mean by “reason” and what we mean by “faith.” ‘The word 
“treason” poses no real problem for most of us: it signifies the logi- 
cal, discursive, or inferential faculty of knowing. It is, however, more 
difficult to define “faith.” Let us imagine a man announcing, “I 
have faith in God.” It is possible that he is simply suggesting 
something about his commitment and style of life; he has en- 
trusted himself to God, he lives as if God exists, he worships, and 
so on. This is a perfectly meaningful use of the word “faith,” 
and many of us would be willing to be understood in this way. 
But it should be observed that, taking “faith” in this sense, there 
could be no problem of faith and reason. Faith, here, would con- 
cern not the rational, cognitive, theoretical side of man, but the 
volitional and existential; and not only can there be no conflict 
between the cognitive and volitional activities of a man, it would 
appear indeed that these presuppose and follow from one another. 
It is not possible, for example, to stand committed except on the 
basis of some belief or other. 

That there is, however, and always has been, a problem of faith 
and reason can hardly be denied. But, then, “faith” must now 
be understood in some sense in which it has cognitive status and 
can stand in some relation (including conflict) with reason. Most 
people would, in fact, understand “faith” in some such way. For 
example, when the man announces “I have faith in God,” one 
person understands him to mean that the evidence for God’s 
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existence is of such a nature as to fall short of the certainty or 
knowledge that we have in many other matters. Another takes 
him to mean that belief in God is not a matter of proof or ra- 
tional demonstration at all, but inner revelation. Someone else 
thinks he is accepting the existence of God on religious authority, 
such as that of the Church or the Bible. All of these are possible 
meanings of “faith,” at least inasmuch as it suggests a kind of 
knowing or believing. And if we reduce these to their common 
denominator, it becomes apparent that faith has to do with the 
non-rational, a concept by no means limited to religious or theo- 
logical questions. 

The problem of faith and reason, then, is one of assessing the 
significance of the rational and non-rational contributions to our 
understanding of things. This is, to be sure, a fundamental prob- 
lem. According to John Locke, our failure to deal adequately with 
the religious version of this question has been the cause of great 
disputes and great mistakes: “For till it be resolved how far we 
are to be guided by reason, and how far by faith, we shall in vain 
dispute, and endeavour to convince one another in matters of 
religion.” 1 And yet we continue to plunge into discussions about 
the existence of God, the problem of evil, and the like, without 
first directing ourselves to the issue that underlies all of them. 

The relation of faith to reason is, in fact, most problematic for 
those who believe in some form of divine revelation. Such a person 
may take a “propositional” view of revelation according to which 
God has revealed himself in the form of statements contained in 
a religious text such as the Bible. Another may consider revelation 
as Heilsgeschichte (“salvation-history”), according to which God 
is making himself known by means of revelatory and redemptive 
acts throughout history. Or, finally, a third may see God as re- 
vealed most definitively in a personal religious experience. For 
such people there is an undeniably important element in their 
understanding of the world and history essentially unlike any- 
thing given in the intellectual, discursive faculty. The supernatural 
or divine element in the understanding of the world inevitably 


+John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Alexander 
Campbell Fraser (Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1894), II, 415. 
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complements or qualifies to some degree the purely natural or 
“unaided” understanding. And thus is generated a whole series of 
questions and problems pertaining to the relation of faith and 
reason. 

In the Christian tradition there are two very different responses 
to this problem. One of these has been called the fideist position. 
In its extreme form it suggests that in the presence of revelation 
and supernatural knowledge, all natural reasoning and knowl- 
edge should be abandoned, at least with respect to spiritual 
matters. Tertullian, the early Church Father, exemplifies this sort 
of attitude in his bitter rejection of philosophy as the source of 
heresy. In his famous outburst concerning the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ: “It is by all means to be believed, because it is 
absurd. . . . the fact is certain because it is impossible,” ? Ter- 
tullian reflects a kind of mentality (never absent in the history of 
the Church) that despises any attempt to intellectualize the faith. 

Very different from the fideist-type approach to faith and reason 
is the rationalist approach. The rationalist believes that through 
the natural intellect, a man can indeed ascend even to a knowl- 
edge of thelogical and spiritual truths. An example of this ap- 
proach may be found in Clement of Alexandria. It is instructive 
that Clement, also a Father of the early Church and contem- 
porary of Tertullian, believed, in exact opposition to him, that 
philosophy and the cultivation of reason was a means appointed 
by God to spiritual enlightenment and blessing. In fact, Clement, 
the intellectualist, went so far as to assert that God had given 
pagan philosophy to the Greeks as a preparation for and antici- 
pation of the Gospel, as he had done in giving the Law to the 
Hebrews. 

These are extreme examples, but it is nevertheless the case that 
most thinkers included in the present volume incline to one or the 
other of these poles. Therefore it is helpful to distinguish the 
fideist from the rationalist position: the one affirming the primacy 
of faith, and the other the primacy of reason. Sören Kierkegaard 
and John Calvin represent variations on the fideist theme. For 


2 Tertullian, On the Flesh of Christ, 5, tr. Peter Holmes, Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, XV (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1884). 
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Kierkegaard, the highest order of truth and reality is not disclosed 
through reason, nor is truth a matter of objective certainties or 
intellectual assents. It is rather through the “passion of inward- 
ness,” or existential commitment, that God is known. Calvin, in 
his preoccupation with man’s “total depravity,” believed that the 
effects of original sin extended to the natural intellect, rendering 
it blind with respect to spiritual matters; our only recourse is to 
Scripture. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, displays a rationalist 
inclination when he asserts that the natural intellect should at- 
tempt to understand divine truth in a philosophical manner. Man’s 
intellect, darkened by the fall but not blinded, continues to share 
to some degree in the Divine Light. Contemplation is, indeed, the 
uniquely human activity or ideal, and should be exercised and en- 
joyed. And Locke, though he believes in the special revelation of 
God, tells us that judgments as to what is and what is not a divine 
revelation must be the product of rational and critical examina- 
tion. For these thinkers, then, our knowledge even of divine things 
is enhanced, if not conditioned, by natural reason and reflection. 

But some thinkers have sought to be dominated by neither of 
these poles, aiming at a synthesis or balance of the rational and 
non-rational factors. Pascal expresses this ideal: “If we submit 
everything to reason, our religion will have no mysterious and 
supernatural element. If we offend the principles of reason, our 
religion will be absurd and ridiculous.” * Yet this has been a diff- 
cult balance to achieve. Most thinkers characteristically display 
one orientation or the other. St. Augustine approaches Pascal’s ideal 
with his concept of faith in search of understanding: “. . . under- 
standing is the reward of faith. Therefore do not seek to under- 
stand in order to believe, but believe that thou mayest under- 
stand.” 4 But St. Augustine, with his emphasis on faith in the 
divine authority as the ground and beginning of understanding, 
tends nevertheless toward the fideist position. St. Thomas ac- 


* Blaise Pascal, Pensées, no. 273, in Pensées and the Provincial Letters, tr. 
W. F. Trotter and Thomas M’Crie (New York: Modem Library, 1941). 

“St. Augustine, Homilies on the Gospel of St. John, XXIX, 6, tr. John 
Gibb and James Innes, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, VII (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1888). 
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knowledges with Augustine the authority of revelation, although 
his preoccupation with reason and demonstration situates him, 
as we have seen, near the other end of the spectrum. ‘Thus the 
fideist-rationalist distinction continues to be generally helpful as 
an indication of a thinker’s emphasis. 

There is yet another distinction which may help to draw into 
focus many of the positions represented in this volume. It has 
already been suggested that the Christian thinker, for example, 
holds to some form of non-rational knowledge; but what, more 
exactly, might this mean? First, it might mean a pre-rational assent 
to truth. An example of this is the man who accepts doctrines, 
such as the Trinity, purely on divine authority, even though their 
truth may for the moment lie beyond his intellectual grasp. He 
believes before he understands. Second, it might mean a supra- 
rational apprehension of truth. The mystic exemplifies this posi- 
tion when he claims to be opened to a “knowledge” that lies 
beyond knowledge. Here it is not a matter of believing without 
rational evidence; it is a matter of transcending the rational and 
grasping truth in a superior way. The third concept is that of the 
irrational. In this context the expression refers to the position that 
holds the intellect to be wholly and always inappropriate to theo- 
logical truth. We might, then, construe pre-rational, supra-rational, 
and irrational as species of the non-rational. Each of these bears 
on the way the word “faith” has been used traditionally. 

Until now we have been considering the problem of faith and 
reason as an exclusively theological one. But it may also be pre- 
sented as a philosophical problem, because whether or not a per- 
son believes in God (much less in divine revelation), he is still 
faced with the original difficulty of evaluating the non-rational 
elements inevitably present in knowledge. Many non-theological 
thinkers believe that the substance of philosophical positions is not 
wholly demonstrative. And thus for them, too, the task becomes 
one of determining the nature and extent of the non-rational. For 
though they may have no special concern with divine authority 
and religious experience, they may yet have a problem reconciling 
rational or scientific reasoning with intuition, feeling, and creative 
insight. With this understanding we see that the theological- 
religious problem of faith and reason is just one version of the 
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larger epistemological problem concerning the nature of knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, in our own Judeo-Christian tradition 
with its preoccupation with divine revelation and religious ex- 
perience, it is understandable how the theological version of the 
problem has reigned as most important. 

The main concern of this volume is the problem of faith and 
reason. But any discussion of faith and reason must eventually 
concern itself with the closely related problem of religious lan- 
guage. Thus many of the selections suggest differing views on this 
subject. Perhaps the most notable of these are St. Thomas’ dis- 
cussion of religious language as analogical, Santayana’s thesis that 
religious expression is a kind of poetry, Tillich’s interest in the 
existential significance of religious symbols, and the Flew-Hare- 
Mitchell discussion of the verification-falsification status of re- 
ligious statements. 

A few words about the present edition may be helpful. ‘The 
selections are intended first to represent the most important ap- 
proaches and second, to represent them within the historical un- 
folding of our own philosophical and theological tradition. These 
statements display virtually the whole spectrum of possible op- 
tions. Although there is some inevitable overlapping, each thinker 
contributes to the discussion something both unique and impor- 
tant. The chronological or historical arrangement of the selections 
suggests something of the evolving character of the discussion and 
also reflects decisive moments in the history of theology and phi- 
losophy. In addition to the fifteen thinkers included here, there 
are obviously many others who have made important contributions 
to the discussion of these issues. But my primary purpose has been 
to present the most important approaches within the Christian 
tradition. Beyond that, it seemed wise to restrict the number in 
favor of more extended selections. Also, it is sometimes the case 
that less well known passages have been chosen for their superior 
philosophical content; “classical” statements are not necessarily 
the most commonly known. 

In the interest of clarity and accuracy I have made minor re- 
visions in the translation of Clement of Alexandria. Quotations 
and references have been identified and explanatory comments 
have been added when it seemed appropriate. All editorial foot- 
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|. Tertullian: Athens or 
Jerusalem? 


FROM The Prescriptions Against the Heretics 


«9 Tertullian (c. 160-230), an early Latin Father, denounced 
speculative theology and emphasized the divine “foolishness” of 
Christianity. For this there is hardly a better proof text than his 
exclamation, “What has Jerusalem to do with Athens, the Church 
with the Academy?” Thus Tertullian is the father of a whole 
tradition that rejects philosophy and affirms the Scriptures and 
the Church as the sole authorities in spiritual matters. Building 
upon the work of the Apologists and Irenaeus, he contributed 
much to the Christian conceptions of original sin, grace, and 
the sacraments. He is important also for his contribution to the 
development of a Latin theological terminology. 


7. These are human and demonic doctrines, engendered for 
itching ears by the ingenuity of that worldly wisdom which the 
Lord called foolishness, choosing the foolish things of the world 
to put philosophy to shame [cf. I Cor. 1:18 ff.]. For worldly 
wisdom culminates in philosophy with its rash interpretation of 
God’s nature and purpose. It is philosophy that supplies the 
heresies with their equipment. From philosophy come the aeons 
and those infinite forms—whatever they are—and Valentinus’s 


Tertullian, The Prescriptions Against the Heretics, in Early Latin The- 
ology, tr. and ed. S. L. Greenslade, Library of Christian Classics, V Oder 2 
phia: Westminster Press, 1956). Reprinted by permission of the publisher and 
SCM Press, Ltd. 
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human trinity. He had been a Platonist.1 From philosophy came 
Marcion’s God, the better for his inactivity. He had come from 
the Stoics.? The idea of a mortal soul was picked up from the 
Epicureans, and the denial of the restitution of the flesh was 
taken over from the common tradition of the philosophical 
schools. Zeno taught them to equate God and matter, and Hera- 
cleitus comes on the scene when anything is being laid down 
about a god of fire.* Heretics and philosophers perpend the same 
themes and are caught up in the same discussions. What is the 
origin of evil, and why? The origin of man, and how? And— 
Valentinus’s latest subject—what is the origin of God? No doubt 
in Desire and Abortion!* A plague on Aristotle, who taught 
them dialectic, the art which destroys as much as it builds, which 
changes its opinions like a coat, forces its conjectures, is stubborn 
in argument, works hard at being contentious and is a burden 
even to itself. For it reconsiders every point to make sure it never 
finishes a discussion. 

From philosophy come those fables and endless genealogies and 
fruitless questionings, those “words that creep like as doth a 
canker” [II Tim. 2:17]. To hold us back from such things, the 


1 [Valentinus (second century) founded a Gnostic sect in which he taught 
that the “spiritual” were capable of knowledge, the “psychical” were capable 
of faith, and the “material’’ were hopelessly beyond salvation. “Aeons” were, 
for the Gnostics, emanations from the divine being. Gnostic doctrines were 
Pala in part from the Platonic and Neoplatonic conception of a hierarchy 
of being. 

? [Marcion, excommunicated from the Church in Rome and influenced by 
Gnosticism, established an unorthodox and ascetic community in the year 
144. Marcion rejected the Old Testament God as cruel and legalistic in 
favor of the merciful God of the New Testament. Tertullian apparently sees 
in Marcion’s God, who was “inactive” with respect to the world before 
sending Christ, evidence of the Stoic ideal of dispassionate indifference.] 

*[Epicureanism (founded by Epicurus about 300 B.C.) held that the soul 
was composed of atoms which dispersed at death. Zeno of Citium was the 
founder of Stoicism (about 300 B.C.) which taught that God was the whole 
of Nature. Heracleitus (Greek philosopher of about 500 B.C.) taught that fire 
was the substance of all things.] 

t [“Desire” and “Abortion” (enthymesis and ectroma) are terms drawn 
from Gnostic mythology. According to the Valentinians, Wisdom was ex- 
pelled from the Pleroma (fullness of light and glory) and out of passionate 
desire (enthymesis) gave birth to an abortion (ectroma), named Achamoth, 
from whom the world was shaped by a bungling inferior god. Select men 
were liberated from this earthly turmoil by means of a divine knowledge 
(gnosis) bestowed by a supreme and loving god.] 
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Apostle testifies expressly in his letter to the Colossians that we 
should beware of philosophy. “Take heed lest any man circumvent 
you through philosophy or vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men” [Col. 2:8], against the providence of the Holy Ghost. He 
had been at Athens where he had come to grips with the human 
wisdom which attacks and perverts truth, being itself divided up 
into its own swarm of heresies by the variety of its mutually antag- 
onistic sects. What has Jerusalem to do with Athens, the Church 
with the Academy, the Christian with the heretic? Our principles 
come from the Porch of Solomon, who had himself taught that 
the Lord is to be sought in simplicity of heart [cf. Wis. 1:1]. I 
have no use for a Stoic or a dialectic Christianity. After Jesus 
Christ we have no need of speculation, after the Gospel no need 
of research. When we come to believe, we have no desire to 
believe anything else; for we begin by believing that there is 
nothing else which we have to believe. 

8. I come then to the point which members of the Church ad- 
duce to justify speculation and which heretics press in order to 
import scruple and hesitation. It is written, they say: “Seek, and ye 
shall find” [Matt. 7:7]. But we must not forget when the Lord said 
these words. It was surely at the very beginning of his teaching 
when everyone was still doubtful whether he was the Christ. 
Peter had not yet pronounced him to be the Son of God, and 
even John had lost his conviction about him. It was right to say: 
“Seek, and ye shall find,” at the time when, being still unrecog- 
nized, he had still to be sought. Besides, it applied only to the 
Jews. Every word in that criticism was pointed at those who had 
the means of seeking Christ. “They have Moses and Elijah,” it 
says [Luke 16:29]; that is, the law and the prophets which preach 
Christ. Similarly he says elsewhere, and plainly: “Search the 
Scriptures, in which ye hope for salvation, for they speak of me” 
[John 5:39]. That will be what he meant by “Seek, and ye shall 
find.” 

The following words, “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you” 
[Matt. 7:7], obviously apply to the Jews. At one time inside the 
house of God, the Jews found themselves outside when they were 
thrown out because of their sins. The Gentiles, however, were 
never in God’s house. They were but a drop from the bucket, 
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dust from the threshing-floor, always outside. How can anyone 
who has always been outside knock where he has never been? 
How can he recognize the door if he has never been taken in 
or thrown out by it? Surely it is the man who knows that he 
was once inside and was turned out, who recognizes the door and 
knocks? Again, the words, “Ask, and ye shall receive’ [John 
16:24],° fit those who know whom to ask and by whom some- 
thing has been promised, namely the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, of whose person and promises the Gentiles were 
equally ignorant. Accordingly he said to Israel: “I am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel” [Matt. 15:24]. He 
had not yet begun to cast the children’s bread to the dogs nor 
yet told the apostles to go into the way of the Gentiles. If at 
the end he ordered them to go and teach and baptize the Gen- 
tiles, it was only because they were soon to receive the Holy 
Spirit, the Paraclete, who would guide them into all truth. This 
also supports our conclusion. If the apostles, the appointed teach- 
ers of the Gentiles, were themselves to receive the Paraclete as 
their teacher, then the words, “Seek, and ye shall find,” were 
much less applicable to us than to the Jews. For we were to be 
taught by the apostles without any effort of our own, as they were 
taught by the Holy Spirit. All the Lord’s sayings, I admit, were 
set down for all men. They have come through the ears of the 
Jews to us Christians. Still, many were aimed at particular peo- 
ple and constitute for us an example rather than a command im- 
mediately applicable to ourselves. 

9. However, I shall now make you a present of that point. 
Suppose that “Seek, and ye shall find” was said to us all. Even 
then it would be wrong to determine the sense without refer- 
ence to the guiding principles of exegesis. No word of God is so 
unqualified or so unrestricted in application that the mere words 
can be pleaded without respect to their underlying meaning. 

My first principle is this. Christ laid down one definite system 
of truth which the world must believe without qualification, and 
which we must seek precisely in order to believe it when we find 
it. Now you cannot search indefinitely for a single definite truth. 


5 [Tertullian no doubt intended Matt. 7:7: “Ask and it shall be given you.” 
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You must seek until you find, and when you find, you must be- 
lieve. Then you have simply to keep what you have come to be- 
lieve, since you also believe that there is nothing else to believe, 
and therefore nothing else to seek, once you have found and 
believed what he taught who bids you seek nothing beyond what 
he taught. If you feel any doubt as to what this truth is, I 
undertake to establish that Christ’s teaching is to be found with 
us. For the moment, my confidence in my proof allows me to 
anticipate it, and I warn certain people not to seek for anything 
beyond what they came to believe, for that was all they needed 
to seek for. They must not interpret, “Seek, and ye shall find,” 
without regard to reasonable methods of exegesis. 

10. The reasonable exegesis of this saying turns on three points: 
matter, time, and limitation. As to matter, you are to consider 
what is to be sought; as to time, when; and as to limitation, how 
far. What you must seek is what Christ taught, and precisely as 
long as you are not finding it, precisely until you do find it. And 
you did find it when you came to believe. You would not have 
believed if you had not found, just as you would not have sought 
except in order to find. Since finding was the object of your search 
and belief of your finding, your acceptance of the faith debars 
any prolongation of seeking and finding. The very success of your 
seeking has set up this limitation for you. Your boundary has 
been marked out by him who would not have you believe, and 
so would not have you seek, outside the limits, of his teaching. 

But if we are bound to go on seeking as long as there is any 
possibility of finding, simply because so much has been taught 
by others as well, we shall be always seeking and never believing. 
What end will there be to seeking? What point of rest for belief? 
Where the fruition of finding? With Marcion? But Valentinus 
also propounds: “Seek, and ye shall find.” With Valentinus? But 
Apelles also will knock at my door with the same pronouncement, 
and Ebion and Simon! and the whole row of them can find no 
other way to ingratiate themselves with me and bring me over 
to their side. There will be no end, as long as I meet everywhere 


® [Apelles, a follower of Marcion; Ebion, Tertullian’s imagined founder of 
the Judaizing Ebionite sect (called “The Poor’); Simon Magus, the traditional 
founder of Gnosticism (cf. Acts 8:9 ff.) .] 
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with, “Seek and ye shall find,” and I shall wish I had never be- 
gun to seek, if I never grasp what Christ taught, what should be 
sought, what must be believed. 

11. We may go astray without harm if we do not go wrong 
—though to go astray is to go wrong; we may wander without 
‘harm, I mean, if no desertion is intended. However, if I once 
believed what I ought to believe and now think I must seek some- 
thing else afresh, presumably I am hoping that there is something 
else to be found. But I should never have hoped that, unless I 
had either never believed, though I seemed to, or else had stopped 
believing. So in deserting my faith I am shown up as an apostate. 
Let me say once for all, no one seeks unless there is something 
he did not possess or something he has lost. The old woman 
in the parable had lost one of her ten pieces of silver, and so 
she began to seek it. When she found it, she stopped seeking 
[cf. Luke 15:8-9]. The neighbour had no bread, so he began to 
knock. When the door was opened and he was given the bread, 
he stopped knocking [cf. Luke 11:5-8]. The widow kept asking to 
be heard by the judge because she was not being granted an 
audience. When she was heard, she insisted no longer [cf. Luke 
18:3-5]. So clear is it that there is an end to seeking and knocking 
and asking. “For to him that asketh, it shall be given,” it says, and 
to him that knocketh, it shall be opened, and by him that seek- 
eth, it shall be found [Matt. 7:8]. I have no patience with the 
man who is always seeking, for he will never find. He is seeking 
where there will be no finding. I have no patience with the man 
who is always knocking, for the door will never be opened. He 
is knocking at an empty house. I have no patience with the man 
who is always asking, for he will never be heard. He is asking 
one who does not hear. 

12. Even if we ought to be seeking now and always, where 
should we seek? Among the heretics, where everything is strange 
and hostile to our truth, men we are forbidden to approach? 
What slave expects his food from a stranger, let alone his master’s 
enemy? What soldier hopes to get bounty or pay from neutral, 
let alone hostile, kings? Unless of course he is a deserter or a 
runaway or a rebel! Even the old woman was seeking the piece 
of silver inside her own house. Even the man who was knocking 
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hammered at his neighbour's door. Even the widow was appeal- 
ing to a judge who, though hard, was not hostile. Instruction and 
destruction never reach us from the same quarter. Light and 
darkness never come from the same source. So let us seek in our 
own territory, from our own friends and on our own business, and 
let us seek only what can come into question without disloyalty 
to the Rule of Faith.” 

13. The Rule of Faith—to state here and now what we main- 
tain—is of course that by which we believe that there is but 
one God, who is none other than the Creator of the world, who 
produced everything from nothing through his Word, sent forth 
before all things; that this Word is called his Son, and in the 
Name of God was seen in divers ways by the patriarchs, was ever 
heard in the prophets and finally was brought down by the Spirit 
and Power of God the Father into the Virgin Mary, was made 
flesh in her womb, was born of her and lived as Jesus Christ; who 
thereafter proclaimed a new law and a new promise of the king- 
dom of heaven, worked miracles, was crucified, on the third day 
rose again, was caught up into heaven and sat down at the right 
hand of the Father; that he sent in his place the power of the 
Holy Spirit to guide believers; that he will come with glory to 
take the saints up into the fruition of the life eternal and the 
heavenly promises and to judge the wicked to everlasting fire, 
after the resurrection of both good and evil with the restoration 
of their flesh. 

This Rule, taught (as will be proved) by Christ, allows of 
no questions among us, except those which heresies introduce 
and which make heretics. 

14. Provided the essence of the Rule is not disturbed, you 
may seek and discuss as much as you like. You may give full rein 
to your itching curiosity where any point seems unsettled and 
ambiguous or dark and obscure. There must surely be some 
brother endowed with the gift of knowledge who can teach you, 
someone who moves among the learned who will share your 
curiosity and your inquiry. In the last resort, however, it is better 


"(The Reg e Regula Fidei (Rule of Faith) was a statement of apostolic faith used 
by the early Church as a canon of orthodoxy.] 
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for you to remain ignorant, for fear that you come to know what 
you should not know. For you do know what you should know. 
“Thy faith hath saved thee,” it says [Luke 18:42]; not thy biblical 
learning. Faith is established in the Rule. There it has its law, 
and it wins salvation by keeping the law. Learning derives from 
curiosity and wins glory only from its zealous pursuit of scholar- 
ship. Let curiosity give place to faith, and glory to salvation. Let 
them at least be no hindrance, or let them keep quiet. To know 
nothing against the Rule is to know everything. .. . 


ll. Clement of Alexandria: 
Philosophy the Handmaid 
of Theology 


FROM Stromata 


«9 Clement (150-215) was influenced by the cosmopolitan and 
intellectualist Alexandria, where Philo Judaeus had synthesized 
Platonic and Jewish thought, where the Old Testament was trans- 
lated into Greek, and where Greek culture in general was in close 
contact with Judaism. It is not surprising, then, that Clement 
was wholly sympathetic to the potential contribution of philos- 
ophy to faith. For Clement, all knowledge is from God, and even 
pagan philosophy is a divine gift that prepares culture for the 
coming Gospel: “Our instructor is the holy God, Jesus, the Logos 
who is the guide of all humanity.” Further, the progressive train- 
ing or education by the Logos leads the Christian from faith to 
full knowledge. Thus there is a true Christian gnosis (knowledge). 
The Stromata (“Miscellanies”) is a collection of early and im- 
portant theological reflections. 


BOOK | 


Chapter 2: OBJECTION TO THE NUMBER 
OF EXTRACTS FROM PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS 
IN THESE BOOKS ANTICIPATED AND ANSWERED 


In reference to these commentaries, which contain as the ex- 
igencies of the case demand, the Hellenic opinions, I say thus 


11 
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to those who are fond of finding fault. First, even if philosophy 
were useless, if the demonstration of its uselessness does good, it 
is yet useful. Then those cannot condemn the Greeks, who have 
only a mere hearsay knowledge of their opinions, and have not 
entered into a minute investigation in each department, to have an 
acquaintance with them. For the refutation, which is based on 
experience, is entirely trustworthy. For the knowledge of what is 
condemned is found the most complete demonstration. Many 
things, then, though not contributing to the final result, equip 
the artist. And otherwise erudition commends him, who sets forth 
the most essential doctrines so as to produce persuasion in his 
hearers, engendering admiration in those who are taught, and 
leads them to the truth. And such persuasion is convincing, by 
which those that love learning admit the truth; so that philosophy 
does not ruin life by being the originator of false practices and 
base deeds, although some have calumniated it, though it be the 
clear image of truth, a divine gift to the Greeks; nor does it drag 
us away from the faith, as if we were bewitched by some delusive 
art, but rather, so to speak, by the use of an ampler circuit, ob- 
tains a common exercise demonstrative of the faith. Further, the 
juxtaposition of doctrines, by comparison, saves the truth, from 
which follows knowledge. 

Philosophy came into existence, not on its own account, but 
for the advantages reaped by us from knowledge, we receiving a 
firm persuasion of true perception, through the knowledge of 
things comprehended by the mind. For I do not mention that 
the Stromata, forming a body of varied erudition, wish artfully 
to conceal the seeds of knowledge. As, then, .he who is fond of 
hunting captures the game after seeking, tracking, scenting, hunt- 
ing it down with dogs; so truth, when sought and got with toil, 
appears a delicious thing. Why, then, you will ask, did you think 
it fit that such an arrangement should be adopted in your mem- 
oranda? Because there is great danger in divulging the secret of 
the true philosophy to those, whose delight it is unsparingly to 


Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, in The Writings of Clement of Alex- 
andria, tr. William Wilson, I and Il, Ante-Nicene Christian Library, IV and 
XII (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1882, ' 1884). 
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speak against everything, not justly; and who shout forth all kinds 
of names and words indecorously, deceiving themselves and be- 
guiling those who adhere to them. “For the Hebrews seek signs,” 
as the apostle says, “and the Greeks seek after wisdom” [I Cor. 
w22]! 


Chapter 5: PHILOSOPHY THE HANDMAID 
OF THEOLOGY 


Accordingly, before the advent of the Lord, philosophy was 
necessary to the Greeks for righteousness. And now it becomes 
conducive to piety; being a kind of preparatory training to those 
who attain to faith through demonstration. “For thy foot,” it is 
said, “will not stumble” [Prov. 3:23], if thou refer what is good, 
whether belonging to the Greeks or to us, to Providence. For 
God is the cause of all good things; but of some primarily, as of 
the Old and the New Testament; and of others by consequence, 
as philosophy. Perchance, too, philosophy was given to the Greeks 
directly and primarily, till the Lord should call the Greeks. For 
this was a “schoolmaster” to bring the Hellenic mind, as the 
law brings the Hebrews, “to Christ” [Gal. 3:24]. Philosophy, 
therefore, was a preparation, paving the way for him who is per- 
fected in Christ. 

“Now,” says Solomon, “defend wisdom, and it will exalt thee, 
and it will shield thee with a crown of pleasure” [Prov. 4:8-9]. 
For when thou hast strengthened wisdom with a cope by phi- 
losophy, and with right expenditure, thou wilt preserve it un- 
assailable by sophists. The way of truth is therefore one. But 
into it, as into a perennial river, streams flow from all sides. It 
has been therefore said by inspiration: “Hear, my son, and re- 
ceive my words; that thine may be the many ways of life. For 
I teach thee the ways of wisdom; that the fountains fail thee 
not” [Prov. 4:10-11], which gush forth from the earth itself. 
Not only did He enumerate several ways of salvation for any one 
righteous man, but He added many other ways of many righteous, 
speaking thus: “The paths of the righteous shine like the light” 
[Prov. 4:18]. The commandments and the modes of preparatory 
training are to be regarded as the ways and appliances of life. 
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“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children, as a hen her chickens!” [Matt. 23:37]. And Jerusalem is, 
when interpreted, “a vision of peace.” He therefore shows pro- 
phetically, that those who peacefully contemplate sacred things 
are in manifold ways trained to their calling. What then? He 
“would,” and could not. How often, and where? Twice; by the 
prophets, and by the advent. The expression, then, “how often,” 
shows wisdom to be manifold; and in every mode of quantity 
and quality, it by all means saves some, both in time and in 
eternity. “For the Spirit of the Lord fills the earth” [Wis. 1:7]. 
And if any should violently say that the reference is to the Hel- 
lenic culture, when it is said, “Give not heed to an evil woman; 
for honey drops from the lips of a harlot,” let him hear what 
follows: “who lubricates thy throat for the time” [Prov. 5:2-3]. 
But philosophy does not flatter. Who, then, does He allude to 
as having committed fornication? He adds expressly, “For the 
feet of folly lead those who use her, after death, to Hades. But 
her steps are not supported.” Therefore remove thy way far from 
silly pleasure. “Stand not at the doors of her house, that thou 
yield not thy life to others” [5:5-9]. And He testifies, “Then shalt 
thou repent in old age, when the flesh of thy body is consumed” 
[5:11]. For this is the end of foolish pleasure. Such, indeed, is 
the case. And when He says, “Be not much with a strange 
woman” [5:20], He admonishes us to use indeed, but not to 
linger and spend time with, secular culture. For what was be- 
stowed on each generation advantageously, and at seasonable 
times, is a preliminary training for the word of the Lord. “For 
already some men, ensnared by the charms of handmaidens, have 
despised their consort philosophy, and have grown old, some of 
them in music, some in geometry, others in grammar, the most 
in rhetoric. .. . But as the encyclical branches of study con- 
tribute to philosophy, which is their mistress; so also philosophy 
itself co-operates for the acquisition of wisdom. For philosophy 
is the study of wisdom, and wisdom is the knowledge of things 
divine and human; and their causes.” ! Wisdom is therefore queen 
of philosophy, as philosophy is of preparatory culture. For if phi- 


1 [Philo Judaeus, On Mating with the Preliminary Studies, 77, 79.] 
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losophy “professes control of the tongue, and the belly, and the 
parts below the belly, it is to be chosen on its own account. But 
it appears more worthy of respect and pre-eminence, if cultivated 
for the honour and knowledge of God.” ? And Scripture, in what 
follows, will afford a testimony to what has been said. Sarah was 
at one time barren, being Abraham’s wife. Sarah having no child, 
assigned her maid, by name Hagar, the Egyptian, to Abraham, 
in order to get children [cf. Gen. 16]. Wisdom, therefore, who 
dwells with the man of faith (and Abraham was reckoned faith- 
ful and righteous), was still barren and without child in that 
generation, not having brought forth to Abraham anything of 
virtue. And she, as was proper, thought that he, being now in 
the time of progress, should have intercourse with secular culture 
first (by Egyptian the world is designated figuratively); and after- 
wards should approach her according to divine providence, and 
beget Isaac. 

And Philo interprets Hagar to mean “sojourning.” * For it is 
said in connection with this, “Be not much with a strange 
woman” [Prov. 5:20]. Sarah he interprets to mean “my prince- 
dom.” He, then, who has received previous training is at liberty 
to approach to wisdom, which is supreme, from which grows up 
the race of Israel. These things show that that wisdom can be 
acquired through instruction, to which Abraham attained, passing 
from the contemplation of heavenly things to the faith and right- 
eousness which are according to God. And Isaac is shown to 
mean “self-taught”; wherefore also he is discovered to be a type 
of Christ. He was the husband of one wife Rebecca, which they 
translate “Patience.” And Jacob is said to have consorted with 
several, his name being interpreted “Exerciser.” And exercises 
are engaged in by means of many and various dogmas. Whence, 
also, he who is really “endowed with the power of seeing” is 
called Israel, having much experience and being fit for exercise. 

Something else may also have been shown by the three pa- 
triarchs, namely, that the sure seal of knowledge is composed 
of nature, of education, and exercise. 


* [Ibid., 79.] 
2 [This and subsequent allegorical “interpretations” may be found in Philo 
Judaeus, ibid., passim.| 
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You may have also another image of what has been said, in 
Thamar sitting by the way and presenting the appearance of a 
harlot, on whom the studious Judas (whose name is interpreted 
“powerfúlľ’), who left nothing unexamined and uninvestigated, 
looked; and turned aside to her, preserving his profession to- 
wards God [cf. Gen. 38:12 ff.]. Wherefore also, when Sarah was 
jealous at Hagar being preferred to her, Abraham, as choosing 
only what was profitable in secular philosophy, said, “Behold, 
thy maid is in thine hands: deal with her as it pleases thee” [Gen. 
16:6]; manifestly meaning, “I embrace secular culture as youth- 
ful, and a handmaid; but thy knowledge I honour and reverence 
as true wife.” And Sarah afflicted her; which is equivalent to 
corrected and admonished her. It has therefore been well said, 
“My son, despise not thou the correction of God; nor faint when 
thou art rebuked of Him. For whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth” [Prov. 3:11- 
12]. And the foresaid Scriptures, when examined in other places, 
will be seen to exhibit other mysteries. We merely therefore assert 
here, that philosophy is characterized by investigation into truth 
and the nature of things (this is the truth of which the Lord 
Himself said, “I am the truth” [John 14:6]); and that, again, 
the preparatory training for rest in Christ exercises the mind, 
rouses the intelligence, and begets an inquiring shrewdness, by 
means of the true philosophy, which the initiated possess, having 
found it, or rather received it, from the truth itself. 


BOOK VI 


Chapter 8: PHILOSOPHY IS KNOWLEDGE 
GIVEN BY GOD 


For Paul too, in the epistles, plainly does not disparage phi- 
losophy; but deems it unworthy of the man who has attained to 
the elevation of the Gnostic,* any more to go back to the Hellenic 


t [By “Gnostic” Clement means the Christian whose faith has grown into 
knowledge and understanding.] 
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“philosophy,” figuratively calling it “the rudiments of this world” 
[Col. 2:8], as being most rudimentary, and a preparatory training 
for the truth. Wherefore also, writing to the Hebrews, who were 
declining again from faith to the law, he says, “Have ye not need 
again of one to teach you which are the first principles of the 
oracles of God, and are become such as have need of milk, and 
not of strong meat?” [Heb. 5:12]. So also to the Colossians, who 
were Greek converts, “Beware lest any man spoil you by phi- 
losophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of this world, and not after Christ” [Col. 2:8]—en- 
ticing them again to return to philosophy, the elementary doc- 
trine. 

And should one say that it was through human understanding 
that philosophy was discovered by the Greeks, still I find the 
Scriptures saying that understanding is sent by God. The psalmist, 
accordingly, considers understanding as the greatest free gift, and 
beseeches, saying, “I am Thy servant; give me understanding” 
[Ps. 119:125]. And does not David, while asking the abundant ex- 
perience of knowledge, write, “Teach me gentleness, and dis- 
cipline, and knowledge: for I have believed in Thy command- 
ments?” [Ps. 119:66]. He confessed the covenants to be of the 
highest authority, and that they were given to the more excellent. 
Accordingly the psalm again says of God, “He hath not done 
thus to any nation; and He hath not shown His judgments to 
them” [Ps. 147:20]. The expression “He hath not done so” ‘shows 
that He hath done, but not “thus.” The “thus,” then, is put 
comparatively, with reference to the pre-eminence, which obtains 
in our case. The prophet might have said simply, “He hath not 
done,” without the “thus.” 

Further, Peter in the Acts says, “Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted by Him” [10:34-35]. 

The absence of respect of persons in God is not then in time, 
but from eternity. Nor had His beneficence a beginning; nor any 
more is it limited to places or persons. For His beneficence is not 
confined to parts. “Open ye the gates of righteousness,” it is 
said; “entering into them, I will confess to the Lord. This is the 
gate of the Lord. The righteous shall enter by it” [Ps. 118:19-20]. 
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Explaining the prophet’s saying, Barnabas adds, “There being 
many gates open, that which is in righteousness is the gate which 
is in Christ, by which all who enter are blessed.” > Bordering on 
the same meaning is also the following prophetic utterance: “The 
Lord is on many waters” [Ps. 29:3]; not the different covenants 
alone, but the modes of teaching, those among the Greek and 
those among the Barbarians, conducing to righteousness. And al- 
ready clearly David, bearing testimony to the truth, sings, “Let 
sinners be turned into Hades, and all the nations that forget 
God” [Ps. 9:17]. They forget, plainly, Him whom they formerly 
remembered, and dismiss Him whom they knew previous to for- 
getting Him. There was then a dim knowledge of God also among 
the nations. So much for those points. 

Now the Gnostic must be erudite. And since the Greeks say 
that Protagoras having led the way, the opposing of one argu- 
ment by another was invented, it is fitting that something be said 
with reference to arguments of this sort. For Scripture says, “He 
that says much, shall also hear in his turn” [Job 11:2]. And who 
shall understand a parable of the Lord, but the wise, the intel- 
ligent, and he that loves his Lord? “Let such a man be faithful; 
let him be capable of uttering his knowledge; let him be wise in 
the discrimination of words; let him be dexterous in action; let 
him be pure. The greater he seems to be, the more humble should 
he be,” says Clement in the Epistle to the Corinthians,°—such an 
one as is capable of complying with the precept, “And some pluck 
from the fire, and on others have compassion, making a difference” 
[Jude 22-23]. 

The pruning-hook is made, certainly, principally for pruning; 
but with it we separate twigs that have got intertwined, cut the 


thorns which grow along with the vines, which it is not very . 


easy to reach. And all these things have a reference to pruning. 
Again, man is made principally for the knowledge of God; but he 
also measures land, practises agriculture, and philosophizes; of 
which pursuits, one conduces to life, another to living well, a 


5 [Actually the quotation is from Clement of Rome, First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 48.] 
€ [Ibid.] 
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third to the study of the things which are capable of demonstra- 
tion. Further, let those who say that philosophy took its rise from 
the devil know this, that the Scripture says that “the devil is trans- 
formed into an angel of light” [II Cor. 11:14]. When about to 
do what? Plainly, when about to prophesy. But if he prophesies as 
an angel of light, he will speak what is true. And if he prophesies 
what is angelical, and of the light, then he prophesies what is 
beneficial when he is transformed according to the likeness of the 
operation, though he be different with respect to the matter of 
apostasy. For how could he deceive any one, without drawing the 
lover of knowledge into fellowship, and so drawing him afterwards 
into falsehood? Especially he will be found to know the truth, if 
not so as to comprehend it, yet so as not to be unacquainted with 
it. 

Philosophy is not then false, though the thief and the liar 
speak truth, through a transformation of operation. Nor is sen- 
tence of condemnation to be pronounced ignorantly against what 
is said, on account of him who says it (which also is to be kept 
in view, in the case of those who are now alleged to prophesy); 
but what is said must be looked at, to see if it keep by the truth. 

And in general terms, we shall not err in alleging that all 
things necessary and profitable for life came to us from God, 
and that philosophy more especially was given to the Greeks, as a 
covenant peculiar to them—being, as it is, a stepping-stone to 
the philosophy which is according to Christ—although those who 
applied themselves to the philosophy of the Greeks shut their 
ears voluntarily to the truth, despising the voice of Barbarians, or 
also dreading the danger suspended over the believer, by the laws 
of the state. 

And as in the Barbarian philosophy, so also in the Hellenic, 
“tares were sown” by the proper husbandman of the tares [Matt. 
13:24 ff.]; whence also heresies grew up among us along with the 
productive wheat; and those who in the Hellenic philosophy 
preach the impiety and voluptuousness of Epicurus,” and what- 


1 [Epicurus (331-270 B.C.), Greek philosopher and founder of Epicurean- 
ism, which denied the immortality of the soul and the gods’ concern 
for men, and advocated the life of pleasure—though not necessarily the 
“voluptuousness” of which Clement speaks. ] 
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ever other tenets are disseminated contrary to right reason, exist 
among the Greeks as spurious fruits of the divinely bestowed 
husbandry. This voluptuous and selfish philosophy the apostle 
calls “the wisdom of this world” [I Cor. 1:20; 2:6]; in consequence 
of its teaching the things of this world and about it alone, and 
its consequent subjection, as far as respects ascendancy, to those 
who rule here. Wherefore also this fragmentary philosophy is 
very elementary, while truly perfect knowledge deals with in- 
tellectual objects, which are beyond the sphere of the world, 
and with the objects still more spiritual than those which “eye 
saw not, and ear heard not, nor did it enter into the heart of 
men” [I Cor. 2:9], till the Teacher told the account of them to 
us, unveiling the holy of holies; and in ascending order, things still 
holier than these, to those who are truly and not spuriously heirs 
of the Lord’s adoption. For we now dare aver (for here is the 
faith that is characterized by knowledge) that such an one knows 
all things, and comprehends all things in the exercise of sure ap- 
prehension, respecting matters difficult for us, and really pertain- 
ing to the true gnosis, such as were James, Peter, John, Paul, 
and the rest of the apostles. For prophecy is full of knowledge, 
inasmuch as it was given by the Lord, and again explained by the 
Lord to the apostles. And is not knowledge an attribute of the 
rational soul, which trains itself for this, that by knowledge it may 
become entitled to immortality? For both are powers of the soul, 
both knowledge and impulse. And impulse is found to be a move- 
ment after an assent. For he who has an impulse towards an ac- 
tion, first receives the knowledge of the action, and secondly the 
impulse. Let us further devote our attention to this. For since 
learning is older than action; (for naturally, he who does what he 
wishes to do learns it first; and knowledge comes from learning, 
and impulse follows knowledge; after which comes action;) 
knowledge turns out the beginning and author of all rational ac- 
tion. So that nghtly the peculiar nature of the rational soul is 
characterized by this alone; for in reality impulse, like knowledge, 
is excited by existing objects. And knowledge is essentially a con- 
templation of existences on the part of the soul, either of a cer- 
tain thing or of certain things, and when perfected, of all to- 
gether. Although some say that the wise man is persuaded that 
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there are some things incomprehensible, in such wise as to have 
respecting them a kind of comprehension, inasmuch as he com- 
prehends that things incomprehensible are incomprehensible; 
which is common, and pertains to those who are capable of per- 
ceiving little. For such a man affirms that there are some things 
incomprehensible. 

But that Gnostic of whom I speak, himself comprehends what 
seems to be incomprehensible to others; believing that nothing 
is incomprehensible to the Son of God, whence nothing in- 
capable of being taught. For He who suffered out of His love for 
us, would have suppressed no element of knowledge requisite for 
our instruction. Accordingly this faith becomes sure demonstra- 
tion; since truth follows what has been delivered by God... . 


ll. St. Augustine: Faith in 
Search of Understanding 


FROM The Advantage of Believing 


«29 St. Augustine (354-430), Bishop of Hippo in northern Africa, 
was a pagan during his early life. He became attracted to Mani- 
chaeism, but was eventually repelled by its conception of an ab- 
solute and tangible evil. Augustine saw a forceful answer to the 
Manichaean doctrine in the Platonic, or rather Neoplatonic, con- 
ception of evil as a privation of good; and he saw in Platonism in 
general a philosophical anticipation of Christian truth. Augustine’s 
Christian Platonism dominated Christian thought until the time 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The dictum Credo ut intelligam (“I be- 
lieve in order to understand” ) summarizes the Augustinian notion 
of belief in the divine revelation as prerequisite to intellectual il- 
lumination. In the present selection, Augustine develops this im- 
portant concept against those who insist that belief in God must 
rest on rational grounds rather than authority. St. Augustine’s vast 
literary works include The City of God, and the mde sient 
Confessions. 


Chapter 1 


If I were to believe, Honoratus, that a heretic and a man who 
believes heretics were one and the same, I should think it well to 
rest both my tongue and my pen in this matter. Now, actually, 
there is a vast difference between these two. The heretic, in my 


St. Augustine, The Advantage of Believing, in The Writings of St. Augus- 
tine, tr. Luanne Meagher, II, Fathers of the Church (New York: Cima, 
1947). Reprinted by permission of the Catholic University of America Press. 
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opinion, is one who for some temporal advantage, especially for 
the sake of glory and preeminence, originates or follows false and 
new opinions. But he who believes men of this kind is deceived 
by a certain image of truth and piety. Under these circum- 
stances, I did not think I should be silent before you as to my 
views of finding and retaining truth. And you know how ardently 
I have loved it from my youth. But truth is far removed from the 
minds of the vain men who, having gone too far in these corporeal 
things, mistakenly think nothing else exists except what they per- 
ceive with the five well-known messengers of the body. ‘The im- 
pressions and images they receive from these they revolve within 
themselves even when they try to get away from the senses, and, 
according to the fatal and utterly false standard supplied by these 
impressions and images, they think that they can accurately meas- 
ure the ineffable mysteries of truth. Nothing is easier, my dear 
friend, than not only to say but even to think that one has found 
truth; but, how difficult it is in reality you will realize, I trust, 
from this letter of mine. ‘That it may be profitable to you, or at 
least in no way harm you and all those into whose hands it may 
accidentally come, has been and is the object of my prayers to 
God. And I am hopeful that this will be the outcome, in that I 
am fully conscious that I have taken up my pen devoutly and 
dutifully without any desire for empty fame or worthless ostenta- 
tion. 

(2) It is, accordingly, my purpose to prove to you, if I can, that 
the Manichaeans? are sacrilegiously and rashly attacking those 
who, following the authority of the Catholic faith, before they 
can gaze upon that truth which pure minds behold, are, by be- 
lieving, both fortified in advance and prepared for God who will 
enlighten them. And you know, Honoratus, that for no other rea- 
son did we fall in with such men than that they kept saying that 
by pure and simple reason, apart from all formidable authority, 


1 [Manichaeism was a Gnostic sect founded during the third century by 
Mani, a Persian. It consisted of a strange admixture of elements drawn from 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity; but most obvious was its dualistic and ma- 
terialistic conception of reality (cf. Augustine’s references above to its pre- 
occupation with “corporeal things” and the five senses). Manichaeism also 
taught that a redeeming knowledge could be attained through reason apart 
from revelation.] 
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they would lead their willing listeners on to'God and free them 
from all error. For, what else forced me for almost nine years, 
during which time I rejected the religion which my parents had 
implanted in me as a child, to follow these men and diligently to 
listen to them, save that they said we were terrified by superstition, 
and that faith was demanded of us before reason, while they, on 
the other hand, were forcing faith on no one without first hunting 
for and disentangling the truth. . . . 


Chapter 9 


(22) But you ask, perhaps, for some explanation on this very 
point which would convince you that you ought not be taught 
first by reason and only then by faith. This can easily be done 
if only you are fair. But so as to do it with advantage, I wish you 
to reply to me as though I were questioning you. First of all, tell 
me why you think one should not believe. Because, you say, 
credulity itself, from which the credulous get their name, seems to 
me to be somewhat of a fault; otherwise we would not be in the 
habit of bringing up this term as a matter of reproach. For, if a 
suspicious man is at fault in that he suspects what has not been 
ascertained, how much more the credulous soul, who differs from 
the suspicious man in this, that the one allows some doubt in 
matters unknown to him; the other, none. But you know that we 
are not wont to call a man even curious without some reproach, 
but we call one studious even with praise. Therefore, please note 
what seems to you to be the distinction even between these two. 
You will surely answer that though each is moved by an intense 
desire to know, still, the curious man inquires into things which 
have no reference to him at all, while the studious man, on the 
contrary, investigates what concerns himself. Now we do not deny 
that to a man belong his wife and children, and their welfare. 
And if someone living in a foreign country should carefully ques- 
tion all newcomers as to the health and well-being of his wife and 
children, such a one would surely be influenced by an intense de- 
sire to know; yet we do not call studious this man whose desire 
of knowing is both very great and directed toward matters which 
most especially concern him. Therefore, you now understand that 
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your definition of a studious person has this weakness: while 
every studious soul does indeed wish to know those matters which 
refer to himself, still, not everyone who does this should be called 
studious, but rather he who with utmost zeal seeks that which 
tends to the liberal cultivation and enrichment of the mind. Yet 
we may rightly call him one who studies, especially if we add what 
he studies to hear. For we can call him even studious of his own 
[family],? if he loves only his own [relatives]; yet, unless we make 
some addition, we do not think him worthy of the name studious. 
And I would not call a man studious of hearing who was eager 
to hear how his own family were, unless, in his joy at the good 
report, he wished to hear it again and again; but even if he wished 
to hear it only once, I would call him one who studies. Turn now 
to the curious person and tell me—if anyone should listen will- 
ingly to a tale which would be of no value to him at all, that 
is, one relating to matters of no concern to him, and did this in 
no offensive way nor often, but very rarely and moderately, either 
at a dinner or in some other group or meeting—would he seem to 
you to be curious? I think not, but in listening willingly he would 
surely seem to have some care for that matter. ‘Therefore, the 
definition of a curious person also has to be corrected. For why 
also should not he who at some time suspects something be un- 
worthy of the name suspicious, and, similarly, he who at some 
time believes something be undeserving of the name credulous? 
And so, just as there is a great difference between one who studies 
something and one who is absolutely studious, and again, between 
one who has some care for a thing and one who is curious, so 
likewise is there a difference between one who believes and one 
who is credulous. 


Chapter 10 


(23) But now consider, you will say, whether in religion we 
ought to believe. For even if we concede that it is one thing to 
believe, another to be credulous, it does not follow that there is 
no fault in believing in religious matters. What if it be a fault to 


i [Translators bracketing here and following.] 
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believe and to be credulous, as it is to be drunk and to be a 
drunkard? One who holds this view as certain, it seems to me, 
could have no friend. For, if it is base to believe anything, either 
he acts basely who believes a friend, or, in not believing a friend 
at all, I do not see how he can call either him or himself a friend. 
Here you will perhaps say: I grant ‘that at times we have to be- 
lieve something; now, explain how in religion it is not base to 
believe before one knows. I shall do so, if I can. Therefore, I ask 
you which you consider the more serious fault: to transmit re- 
ligion to one unworthy or to believe what is said by those who 
transmit it? If you do not understand whom I am speaking of as 
unworthy, I mean one who approaches it with hypocrisy in his 
heart. You grant, as I think, that it is much more blameworthy to 
reveal whatever sacred secrets there are to such a man than to be- 
lieve religious men who make some afhrmation about religion it- 
self. For no other answer would be becoming to you. So now, 
suppose that he is present who is going to transmit religion to 
you; how will you convince him that you approach with the 
right spirit, and that there is no guile or deceit in you as far as 
this matter is concerned? You will say with your own good con- 
science that there is no deceit in you, and you will assert this 
with what words you can, but still with words. For as a man you 
would not be able to reveal to a man the inner recesses of your 
soul so as to be completely known. But if he said: Yes, I believe 
you; is it not fairer that you also believe me, if I hold any truth, 
since you are about to receive and I am about to bestow a benefit 
on you?—what answer shall we give, save that you must believe? 

(24) But, you say, would it not be better for you to give me 
the reason so that I might follow, wherever it should lead, with- 
out any rashness? Perhaps it would be. Since it is so important 
that you must come to the knowledge of God by reason, do you 
think that all men are capable of grasping the reasons by which 
the human mind is led to understand the divine, or are many 
capable, or just a few? A few I think, you say. Do you believe 
that you belong to this number? It is not my place, you say, to 
answer this. Therefore, you think he should believe you in this, 
also. And this, of course, he does. Please remember that he has 
already twice believed you when you said something uncertain, 
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and that you are willing not even once to believe him when he 
advises you on religious matters. But suppose that it is so, and 
that you are approaching with the right attitude to receive re- 
ligion, and so are one of the few men capable of understanding 
the reasons by which the divine power is known with certainty— 
what then? Do you think that the rest of men, who have not been 
endowed with so serene a nature, should be denied religion? Or 
should they be brought gradually by certain steps to those inner- 
most mysteries? You see clearly which way is the more religious. 
For neither can it seem to you that any man whatever, in his 
eagerness for so great a thing, should in any way be deserted or 
rejected. But you will agree, will you not, that unless he first be- 
lieves that he will arrive at the [goal] which he has set for himself, 
and shows the mind of a suppliant, obeying certain important and 
necessary precepts, and completely purging himself by a certain 
way of life, he will not in any other way attain to that which is 
pure truth? Surely you agree. What then about those (and I 
now believe that you belong to this class) who can very easily, 
with sure reasoning, accept the divine mysteries? Will it hinder 
them at all if they come the way which those who believe first of 
all come? I think not. But still, you say, what need is there for 
them to delay? Because, if by so doing they will in no way harm 
themselves, yet they will harm others by their example. For there 
is scarcely anyone who has a just estimate of his own powers. He 
who thinks too little of himself should be roused, while he who 
thinks too much should be checked, the former that he may not 
be crushed by despair, the latter that he may aot be carried on 
headlong in his boldness. And this is easily done even if those who 
are strong enough to fly are forced for a little while, in order not 
to incite anyone to danger, to walk on a way that is also safe 
for others. This is the foresight of true religion; this has been 
divinely commanded; this has been handed down to our blessed 
forefathers; this has been kept even to our own day. To desire to 
pervert and disturb it is nothing else than to seek a sacrilegious 
way to the true religion. As to those who do this, even if their de- 
sires are granted, they cannot arrive whither they intend. For, 
whatever kind of excellent ability they may have, unless God is 
present, they creep along the ground. And He is then present 
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when those who tend toward God have at heart the interests of 
human society. No surer way to heaven can be found than this 
step. And I, indeed, cannot resist this reasoning, for how can I 
say that we should believe nothing without knowledge? For there 
is also no friendship at all unless something is believed which 
cannot be demonstrated by positive reasoning. Masters, without 
any fault on their part, often believe the stewards in their service. 
But in religion what can be more unjust than that the ministers 
of God should be willing to believe us when we promise sincerity, 
while we are unwilling to believe them when they issue precepts? 
Lastly, what can be a more healthful way than first to become 
fitted for the reception of truth by believing those things which 
have been divinely appointed for preparing and cultivating the 
mind in advance? Or, if you are already perfectly fitted, [what 
can be more healthful than] to go the round-about way where 
it is safest to enter, rather than to be a source of danger to your- 
self and an example of rashness to others? 


Chapter 11 


(25) Therefore, it now remains to consider in what way these 
men are not to be followed who promise to guide us by means of 
reason. For we have already said how we can, without fault, fol- 
low those who order us to believe; but to these sponsors of reason 
some men think that they can come, not only without censure, 
but even with some measure of praise. But this is not so, for there 
are [only] two [classes of] persons in religion who are praise- 
worthy: the one consists of those who have already found out, 
and whom one necessarily judges most blessed; the other, of those 
who are seeking very studiously and in the most correct way. ‘The 
first kind, then, is already in actual possession, while the other 
kind, is on the way, by which, finally one is most sure to arrive. 
There are three other kinds of men, definitely worthy of censure 
and aversion. One consists of those who have opinions, that is, 
those who think that they know what they do not know; another 
is made up of those who realize that they do not know, but do 
not seek in such a way as to find; the third, of those who neither 
think they know nor wish to seek. There are likewise three things 
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bordering on each other, as it were, in the minds of men which 
are worthy of distinction: understanding, belief, and opinion. And 
if these are considered separately, the first is always without fault; 
the second is at times faulty; and the third is never without fault. 
For the understanding of deep and honorable, nay even divine, 
matters is a most blessed thing. The understanding of superfluous 
things, however, is not harmful, but perhaps the learning was 
harmful in that it took up the time of necessary matters. And as 
to harmful matters themselves, the misery is not in the failure to 
understand them, but in the doing or suffering them. For, if some- 
one should understand how an enemy can be slain without any 
danger to himself, he is not guilty through the understanding it- 
self, but through the evil desire. And, if this desire is absent, 
what can be said to be more innocent? But belief is then blame- 
worthy, either when something is believed about God which is 
unworthy of Him, or when, in the case of man, such belief is too 
readily held. But in other matters, if anyone believes something, 
but with the understanding that he does not know it, there is no 
fault. For I believe that wicked conspirators were once put to 
death through the valor of Cicero, and yet, I not only do not know 
this, but I even know for sure that there is no way in which I 
can know it. But opinion is very base for two reasons: both in 
that he who has convinced himself that he already knows can- 
not learn (even if it were possible for the thing to be learned), 
and the very rashness is of itself a sign of a mind ill disposed. 
For, even if anyone thinks he knows that fact which I mentioned 
about Cicero, although nothing prevents him from learning it 
(for the matter itself cannot be held through knowledge), still, 
because he does not understand that there is much difference be- 
tween grasping something by the sure reason of the mind, which 
we call understanding, and entrusting it, with profit, to tradition 
or writing for posterity to believe, he surely errs; and no error is 
without its baseness. What we understand, accordingly, we owe 
to reason; what we believe, to authority; and what we have an 
opinion on, to error. But everyone who understands also believes, 
and everyone who has an opinion believes, too; but not everyone 
who believes understands, and no one who merely has an opinion 
understands. Therefore, if these three capabilities be referred to 
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the five kinds of men which we have mentioned previously, that 
is, the two classes deserving approval (which we put first), and 
the other three faulty, we find that the first class, consisting of 
the blessed, believes truth itself, but the second, made up of 
those who seek after and love truth, believes authority; in both 
these classes, belief is praiseworthy. In the first of the faulty kinds, 
that is, in those who think they know what they do not know, 
there is surely faulty credulity. The other two objectionable kinds 
believe nothing, that is, those who seek truth with no hope of 
finding it, and those who do not seek it at all. And this is true 
only of things which refer to some system of knowledge. For in 
other activities of life, I truly know not how a man can believe 
nothing. Although even among those who say that in practice 
they follow the more probable, they yet prefer to seem unable 
to know rather than unable to believe. For who does not believe 
what he approves of? Or how is it that what they follow, if it is 
not approved of, is probable? Truth, therefore, has two kinds of 
adversaries: the one consisting of those who oppose only knowl- 
edge, not faith; the other, of those who reject both; yet I truly do 
not know whether they can be found in the [normal] activities of 
man. We have said this in order to understand that, by retaining 
our faith in those things which we do not yet grasp, we have been 
set free from the rashness of such as have opinions. For, those 
who say that we are to believe nothing, except what we know, are 
on their guard against the one name of opinion, which, one must 
admit, is a low and wretched one. But, if they consider carefully 
that there is a very great difference between, on the one hand, 
thinking one knows and, on the other, believing, under the in- 
fluence of some authority, what one realizes he does not know, 
they would surely avoid errors and the charge of inhumanity and 
pride. 


Chapter 12 


(26) For, I ask, if what is not known need not be believed, 
how are children to be subject to their parents? And how are they 
to love with mutual affection those whom they do not be- 
lieve to be their own parents? For this cannot in any way be 
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known through reason, but is believed of the father on the au- 
thority of the mother; but, as to the mother herself, it is not she, 
for the most part, that is believed, but midwives, nurses, and 
servants. For cannot she from whom a son can be stolen and 
another substituted, having been deceived herself, deceive others? 
Yet we believe, and we believe without any doubt, what we admit 
we cannot know. For who would not see that, unless this were 
so, filial devotion, the most sacred bond of the human race, would 
be violated by a most grievous sin of pride? For who, no matter 
how crazy he were, should think one ought to be blamed for 
fulfilling his duties to those whom he believed to be his parents, 
even though they were not? Who, on the other hand, has not 
judged that man deserving of exile who, perhaps, loved his real 
parents very little, lest he might love counterfeit parents? Many 
examples can be cited which show that absolutely nothing would 
remain intact in human society if we should determine to believe 
only what we can grasp by perception. 

(27) But, now, listen to something I trust you will more easily 
accept. When the matter at stake is religion, that is, the worship 
and knowledge of God, those men are less to be followed who 
forbid us to believe and readily promise reason. For no one is in 
doubt that all men are either fools or wise. Now, I call wise not 
the gifted and witty, but those in whom there is, in as far as it 
can be in man, a knowledge, grasped with surety, both of man 
and of God, and a life and habits in accord with this knowledge. 
But others, whatever may be their skills or lack of skills, whether 
their way of life is approved of or not, I would count in the num- 
ber of the fools. Since this is so, what man of average intelligence 
has not clearly seen that it will be more useful and healthful for 
the fools to obey the precepts of the wise than to live according 
to their own judgment? For, every deed, if it is not rightly done, 
is a Sin; nor can one in any way do rightly what does not proceed 
from right reason. Moreover, right reason is virtue itself. For, to 
what human being is virtue readily at hand save to the wise man? 
The wise man alone, therefore, does not sin. And every fool, 
then, sins save in those acts in which he obeys the wise man. 
From right reason, then, such acts spring, nor is a fool to be con- 
sidered, so to say, master of his own deed, since he is, as it were, 
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the instrument and agency of the wise man. Therefore, if it is 
better for all men not to sin than to sin, surely all fools would 
live better lives if they were subservient to the wise. And, if no 
one doubts that this is true in matters of lesser import, as, for in- 
stance, in buying or tilling a field, in marrying a wife, in acknowl- 
edging and bringing up children, and even in the control of house- 
hold property, it is all the more true in religion. In the case of 
human events, fine distinctions can be made more readily than 
in the case of divine; and in things more sacred and extraordinary, 
we sin so much the more impiously and dangerously in that we 
owe them greater service and devotion. You see, therefore, that 
nothing remains to us, as long as we are fools, if our hearts are 
set on a good and religious life, except to seek out the wise; by 
obeying them, we can become less conscious of and eventually 
escape altogether the foolishness which dominates us as long as it 
remains within us. 


Chapter 13 


(28) Here, again, a very difficult question arises. For how will 
we fools be able to find a wise man? Even if only a few dare to 
claim this title openly, yet many do so indirectly by so differing 
among themselves on those very things in the knowledge of 
which wisdom consists, that either none of them is necessarily 
wise, or but one. But when the fool tries to find out who that 
one is, I do not at all see how he can clearly distinguish and 
know him. For there are no signs whatever by which one can 
recognize something, unless he knows the thing itself of which 
these are the signs. And, of course, the fool does not know wis- 
dom. For, though one is allowed in the case of gold and silver and 
other things of that kind to recognize them, at sight, without 
possessing them, not so can wisdom be seen by the mental eye 
of one who lacks it. Whatever we touch by bodily sense is offered 
to us from without, and that is why we can distinguish with our 
eyes things foreign to us, though we ourselves possess nothing of 
them or of their kind. But what is grasped with the intellect is 
within the mind, and having it is equivalent to seeing. But the 
fool lacks wisdom; accordingly, he does not know wisdom, nor 
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can he see it with his eyes, for he cannot see it without possessing 
it, nor can he have it and be a fool.’ He does not, therefore, 
know it, and, not knowing it, he cannot recognize it elsewhere. 
Accordingly as long as anyone is a fool, he cannot be completely 
sure of finding a wise man through whom, if he obey him, he can 
be freed from so grievous an evil as foolishness. 

(29) For this immense difficulty in our search for religion, 
then, only God can supply the remedy. And, unless we believe 
that He exists and assists human souls, we ought not even look 
for the true religion itself. For what, I pray, do we desire to in- 
vestigate with such great effort? What do we wish to reach? At 
what do we want to arrive? Is it to that which we believe does 
not exist and does not pertain to us? Nothing is more perverse 
than such an attitude. Though you would not be so bold as to ask 
me a favor (at least you would do so impudently), unless you 
believed that I would grant it, yet you come asking to find a 
religion, while at the same time you think that either God does 
not exist, or, if He does exist, that He has no care of us. What if 
the matter is so important that it cannot be found unless it be 
sought out diligently, and that with all our might? What if 
the extreme difficulty of finding is an exercise for the mind of 
the inquirer, leading to the full grasp and diffusion of the dis- 
covery? For what is more joyful and familiar to our eyes than 
the light of day? And yet, after prolonged darkness men cannot 
suffer or endure it. What is more beneficial than food and drink 
to a body worn out with illness? But we see that convalescents 
are restrained and checked so that they may not venture to give 
themselves over to the full plates of the healthy, and thus use 
food itself in such a way as to fall back into the disease which was 
depriving them of it. I am speaking of convalescents. Again, as 
to the sick themselves, do we not urge them to take something? 
In this, surely, they would not obey us at so great discomfort if 
they did not believe that they were going to recover. When, 
then, will you give yourself to this burdensome and laborious in- 
vestigation? When will you venture to impose on yourself as 
much care and concern as the matter deserves, if you do not 
believe that the object of your search exists? Rightly, then, has 
it been set down by the majestic teaching of Catholicism that 
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prospective converts should be convinced of [the value of] faith 
before all else. 


Chapter 14 


(30) And so (for our discussion is, indeed, about those who 
wish to be called Christians) what reason, I pray, does that 
heretic advance? Why should he recall me from believing as 
though it were a rash act? If he commands me to believe noth- 
ing, then I do not believe that this true religion itself anywhere 
exists in human life. And, when I do not believe that it exists, 
I do not search for it. But he, as I think, intends to point it 
out to the inquirer, for it has been written: ‘he that seeketh, 
findeth’ [Matt. 7:8]. I would not come, therefore, to a man who 
forbids me to believe, if I did not believe something. Is there 
any greater insanity than that I should displease him by faith 
alone, which rests on no knowledge, when faith alone led me to 
him? 

(31) Again, what about the fact that all heretics urge us 
to believe in Christ? Could they be in a more self-contradictory 
position? There is here a twofold way in which they should be 
pressed. First, they should be asked where is the reason which 
they kept promising? Where their rebuke to rashness? Where 
their assurance of knowledge? For if it is base to believe any one 
without reason, what are you waiting for? What are you busy 
about? That I may believe someone without reason so that I 
can more easily be influenced by your reason? Or is it that your 
reason will build a strong superstructure on a foundation of 
rashness? I say this according to those whom I displease by believ- 
ing. For I not only judge it most healthful to believe before 
using reason (since one is unfitted to comprehend reason), and, 
with faith itself, to prepare the ground to receive the seeds of 
truth, but I believe that such is the way, generally, by which 
safety can alone return to sick souls. Since this seems to them 
a matter for ridicule and one of utter rashness, surely they are 
impudent in suggesting that we believe in Christ! Next, I 
confess that I already believed in Christ and accepted what He 
said as true, even when my belief was unsupported by reason. 
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Is this the first principle by which you will guide me, O heretic? 
Let me consider with myself a little in what men I believed con- 
cerning Him (since Christ Himself as He willed to appear to 
men I did not see, He who is said to have been seen even by the 
eyes of the common crowds), so that, already equipped with such 
faith, I now draw near to you. I see that I have believed no one 
except the affirmed opinion and the widespread report of peoples 
and nations, and that the mysteries of the Catholic Church have 
everywhere taken possession of these peoples. Why, then, should 
I not most preferably seek among them, with all diligence, for 
Christ’s teachings, since it was under the influence of their author- 
ity that I already believed that Christ had taught something 
profitable? Will it be from you that I am to receive a better 
explanation of what He said, when I would have no belief in 
His existence, past or present, if it had been you who had com- 
mended this doctrine to my belief? In this matter, as I said, 
I believed a report which had the strength of numbers, agreement, 
and antiquity. And everyone knows that you, so few in number, 
so confused, and so new, offer nothing that has the dignity of 
authority. What, then, is that violent insanity of yours? Believe 
them that you must believe in Christ, and learn of us what He 
said. Why, I ask you? For, if they failed and could not teach me 
anything, I could much more easily convince myself that it was 
not necessary to believe in Christ than that I could learn anything 
about Him save from those through whom my faith in Him had 
come. O tremendous confidence! Or rather, tremendous folly! 
I teach you the precepts of Christ in whom you believe. What 
if I did not believe in Him? You could not, could you, teach me 
anything about Him? But, he [the man] says, it is proper for 
you to believe. You do not mean that I should believe in Him 
on your recommendation, do you? No, he says, for we guide 
by reason those who believe in Him. Why, then, should I believe 
in Him? Because the report is well founded. Has this come about 
through you or through others? Through others, he says. Shall I, 
then, believe in them so as to be a pupil of yours? Perhaps I 
ought to, had not these men warned me especially not to ap- 
proach you at all. For they say that your doctrine is a dangerous 
one. You will reply: they are liars. How, then, shall I believe 
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them about Christ whom they have not seen, and yet not believe 
them about you, whom they are unwilling to see? Believe that 
which is written, he says. But in the case of all writing that pre- 
sents something new or unheard of, or that is commended by 
a few, without the support of reason, credence is given not to 
it but to those who bring it forward. Therefore, if, few and un- 
known as you are, you bring forward these writings, one is not 
inclined to believe them. Likewise, too, contrary to your promise, 
you are exacting faith by a command rather than by using reason. 
Again, you will call me back to the large numbers and the judg- 
ment of many. Restrain, I pray you, your stubborn persistence 
and that, I know not what, untamed desire of handing down 
your name; rather, urge me to seek the chief men of this mul- 
titude, and that with the utmost labor and toil, so that I may 
learn something from them about those writings but for whose 
existence I should not know that I had to learn at all. Do not 
return into your hiding places, and do not lay snares in the name 
of truth which you are trying to take away from those whose 
authority you yourself acknowledge. 

(32) But, if they say that we are not even to believe in 
Christ, unless they can give a reason that cannot be doubted, 
then they are not Christians. This is what certain pagans say 
against us, foolishly indeed, but not at variance with themselves 
or inconsistently. But who can bear to have these men profess 
to belong to Christ when they contend that nothing should be 
believed without their showing to fools a complete disclosure 
of reason as it concerns God. But we see that He Himself, so 
far as that history teaches which they themselves acknowledge, 
desired nothing more or more strongly than to be believed; they, on 
the other hand, with whom He had to deal, were not yet fit to 
receive the secrets of God. For what other purpose had His 
miracles, so numerous and so stupendous? He Himself said that 
He worked them for no other reason than that He might be 
believed [cf. John 4:48]. By faith He guided fools; you guide 
them by reason. He cried out to be believed; you cry out against 
it. He praised those who believed in Him; you revile them. Either 
He turned water into wine—not to mention other miracles— 
while men could imitate Him in no such prodigy (though they 
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could follow Him in His teaching), or that statement of His is 
to be considered of no value: “You believe in God, believe also in 
me’ {John 14:1], or that man is to be accused of rashness who 
did not wish Him to come to his home, but believed that the 
illness of his son would go away at His command alone [cf. Matt. 
8:5-13]. Therefore, applying the medicine which was to heal the 
most corrupt customs, through His miracles He gained authority, 
through His authority He won faith, through faith He drew 
the multitude, through the multitude He got possession of antiq- 
uity, and through antiquity He strengthened religion. And this 
in no way can be torn asunder, either by the most foolish novelty 
of heretics, working through fraud, or even by the inveterate 
error of nations, violently struggling against it. 


IV. St. Thomas Aquinas: 
Reason, Revelation, 
and Analogy 


FROM Summa Contra Gentiles 


«9 St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), a Dominican monk, 
utilized both Platonism and Aristotelianism in the construction 
of his own theology. He thus demonstrated that these two in- 
fluential philosophies could be harmonized with Christian revela- 
tion. For St. Thomas, many things about God, such as the 
Trinity, must be accepted through divine revelation. On the 
other hand, the unaided intellect can grasp philosophically many 
truths about God, such as his existence (which St. Thomas proves 
in his famous “Five Ways”). Indeed, we ought to philosophize 
about God, for in so doing we are enabled to argue with the 
pagans on their own ground as well as fulfill our nature as ra- 
tional beings. He also argued, as a classical empiricist, that all 
our concepts are derived from nature but that some of these may 
be predicated of God by “analogy” in view of a likeness between 
the created order and the Creator, and that this likeness is what 
makes it possible to speak about God at all. St. Thomas was called 
“Dumb Ox” by fellow students, and “Angelic Doctor’ by tradi- 
tion. Thomism is regarded by the Roman Catholic Church as an 
appropriate philosophical understanding of the faith. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, tr. Anton C. Pegis (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Image Books, 1955). Copyright © 1955 by Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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BOOK | 


Chapter 2: THE AUTHOR’S INTENTION 
IN THE PRESENT WORK 


[1] Among all human pursuits, the pursuit of wisdom is more 
perfect, more noble, more useful, and more full of joy. 

It is more perfect because, in so far as a man gives himself 
to the pursuit of wisdom, so far does he even now have some 
share in true beatitude. And so a wise man has said: “Blessed is 
the man that shall continue in wisdom” [Ecclus. 14:20]. 

It is more noble because through this pursuit man especially 
approaches to a likeness to God Who “made all things in wis- 
dom” [Ps. 104:24]. And since likeness is the cause of love, the 
pursuit of wisdom especially joins man to God in friendship. 
That is why it is said of wisdom that “she is an infinite treasure 
to men! which they that use become the friends of God” [Wis. 
7:14]. 

It is more useful because through wisdom we arrive at the 
kingdom of immortality. For “the desire of wisdom bringeth 
to the everlasting kingdom” [Wis. 6:20]. 

It is more full of joy because “her conversation hath no bit- 
terness, nor her company any tediousness, but joy and gladness” 
[Wis. 8:16]. 


[2] And so, in the name of the divine Mercy, I have the con- 
fidence to embark upon the work of a wise man, even though 
this may surpass my powers, and I have set myself the task of 
making known, as far as my limited powers will allow, the truth 
that the Catholic faith professes, and of setting aside the errors 
that are opposed to it. To use the words of Hilary: “I am aware 
that I owe this to God as the chief duty of my life, that my every 
word and sense may speak of Him.” 1 


1 (St. Hilary, On the Trinity, I, 37.] 
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[3] To proceed against individual errors, however, is a difficult 
business, and this for two reasons. In the first place, it is difficult 
because the sacrilegious remarks of individual men who have 
erred are not so well known to us so that we may use what they 
say as the basis of proceeding to a refutation of their errors. ‘This 
is, indeed, the method that the ancient Doctors of the Church 
used in the refutation of the errors of the Gentiles. For they 
could know the positions taken by the Gentiles since they them- 
selves had been Gentiles, or at least had lived among the Gentiles 
and had been instructed in their teaching. In the second place, 
it is difficult because some of them, such as the Mohammedans 
and the pagans, do not agree with us in accepting the authority of 
any Scripture, by which they may be convinced of their error. 
Thus, against the Jews we are able to argue by means of the Old 
Testament, while against heretics we are able to argue by means 
of the New Testament. But the Mohammedans and the pagans 
accept neither the one nor the other. We must, therefore, have 
recourse to the natural reason, to which all men are forced to 
give their assent. However, it is true, in divine matters the natural 
reason has its failings. 


[4] Now, while we are investigating some given truth, we shall 
also show what errors are set aside by it; and we shall likewise 
show how the truth that we come to know by demonstration is 
in accord with the Christian religion. 


Chapter 3: ON THE WAY IN WHICH DIVINE 
TRUTH IS TO BE MADE KNOWN 


[1] The way of making truth known is not always the same, and, 
as the Philosopher has very well said, “it belongs to an educated 
man to seek such certitude in each thing as the nature of that 
thing allows.” 2 The remark is also introduced by Boethius.’ But, 
since such is the case, we must first show what way is open to us 
in order that we may make known the truth which is our object. 


a (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, I, 3 (1094b 24).] 
SIGE: Boethius, On the Trinity, I1.] 
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[2] There is a twofold mode of truth in what we profess about we 


God. Some truths about God exceed all the ability of the human 
reason. Such is the truth that God is triune. But there are some 
truths which the natural reason also is able to reach. Such are 
that God exists, that He is one, and the like. In fact, such truths 
about God have been proved demonstratively by the philosophers, 
guided by the light of the natural reason. 


[3] That there are certain truths about God that totally surpass 
man’s ability appears with the greatest evidence. Since, indeed, the 
principle of all knowledge that the reason perceives about some 
thing is the understanding of the very substance of that being (for 
according to Aristotle “what a thing is” is the principle of demon- 
stration),* it is necessary that the way in which we understand 
the substance of a thing determines the way in which we know 
what belongs to it. Hence, if the human intellect comprehends 
the substance of some thing, for example, that of a stone or of 
a triangle, no intelligible characteristic belonging to that thing 
surpasses the grasp of the human reason. But this does not happen 
to us in the case of God. For the human intellect is not able 
to reach a comprehension of the divine substance through its 
natural power. For, according to its manner of knowing in the 
present life, the intellect depends on the sense for the origin of 
knowledge; and so those things that do not fall under the senses 
cannot be grasped by the human intellect except in so far as the 


knowledge of them is gathered from sensible things. Now, sen- ` 


sible things cannot lead the human intellect to the point of seeing 
in them the nature of the divine substance; for sensible things 
are effects that fall short of the power of their cause. Yet, begin- 
ning with sensible things, our intellect is led to the point of 
knowing about God that He exists, and other such characteristics 
that must be attributed to the First Principle. ‘There are, con- 
sequently, some intelligible truths about God that are open to 
the human reason; but there are others that absolutely surpass its 
power. 


[4] We may easily see the same point from the gradation of 
intellects. Consider the case of two persons of whom one has 


* [Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, II, 3 (gob 31).] 


( 
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a more penetrating grasp of a thing by his intellect than does 
the other. He who has the superior intellect understands many 
things that the other cannot grasp at all. Such is the case with 
a very simple person who cannot at all grasp the subtle specula- 
tions of philosophy. But the intellect of an angel surpasses the 
human intellect much more than the intellect of the greatest 
philosopher surpasses the intellect of the most uncultivated simple 
person; for the distance between the best philosopher and a simple 
person is contained within the limits of the human species, which 
the angelic intellect surpasses. For the angel knows God on the 
basis of a more noble effect than does man; and this by as much 
as the substance of an angel, through which the angel in his 
natural knowledge is led to the knowledge of God, is nobler than 
sensible things and even than the soul itself, through which the 
human intellect mounts to the knowledge of God. The divine 
intellect surpasses the angelic intellect much more than the 
angelic surpasses the human. For the divine intellect is in ‘its 
capacity equal to its substance, and therefore it understands 
fully what it is, including all its intelligible attributes. But by 
his natural knowledge the angel does not know what God is, 
since the substance itself of the angel, through which he is led 
to the knowledge of God, is an effect that is not equal to 
the power of its cause. Hence, the angel is not able, by means 
of his natural knowledge, to grasp all the things that God 
understands in Himself; nor is the human reason sufficient to 
grasp all the things that the angel understands through his 
own natural power. Just as, therefore, it would be the height 
of folly for a simple person to assert that what a philosopher 
proposes is false on the ground that he himself cannot under- 
stand it, so (and even more so) it is the acme of stupidity for 
a man to suspect as false what is divinely revealed through the 
ministry of the angels simply because it cannot be investigated 
by reason. 


[5] The same thing, moreover, appears quite clearly from the 
defect that we experience every day in our knowledge of things. 
We do not know a great many of the properties of sensible things, 
and in most cases we are not able to discover fully the natures 
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of those properties that we apprehend by the sense. Much more 
is it the case, therefore, that the human reason is not equal to the 
task of investigating all the intelligible characteristics of that most 
excellent substance. 


[6] The remark of Aristotle likewise agrees with this conclusion. 
He says that “our intellect is related to the prime beings, which 
are most evident in their nature, as the eye of an owl is related 
to the sun.” 5 


[7] Sacred Scripture also gives testimony to this truth. We read 
in Job: “Peradventure thou wilt comprehend the steps of God, 
and wilt find out the Almighty perfectly?” [11:7]. And again: 
“Behold, God is great, exceeding our knowledge” [Job 36:26]. 
And St. Paul: “We know in part” [I Cor. 13:9]. 


[8] We should not, therefore, immediately reject as false, follow- 
ing the opinion of the Manicheans and many unbelievers, every- 
thing that is said about God even though it cannot be investigated 
by reason. 


Chapter 4: THAT THE TRUTH ABOUT GOD 
TO WHICH THE NATURAL REASON REACHES 
IS FITTINGLY PROPOSED TO MEN FOR BELIEF 


[1] Since, therefore, there exists a twofold truth concerning the 
divine being, one to which the inquiry of the reason can reach, 
the other which surpasses the whole ability of the human reason, 
it is fitting that both of these truths be proposed to man divinely 
for belief. This point must first be shown concerning the truth 
that is open to the inquiry of the reason; otherwise, it might 
perhaps seem to someone that, since such a truth can be known 
by the reason, it was uselessly given to men through a supernatural 
inspiration as an object of belief. 


[2] Yet, if this truth were left solely as a matter of inquiry for the 
human reason, three awkward consequences would follow. 


5 [Aristotle, Metaphysics, II, 1 (993b 9).] 
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[3] The first is that few men would possess the knowledge of 


God. For there are three reasons why most men are cut off from 
the fruit of diligent inquiry which is the discovery of truth. Some 
do not have physical disposition for such work. As a result, there 
are many who are naturally not fitted to pursue knowledge; and 
so, however much they tried, they would be unable to reach the 
highest level of human knowledge which consists in knowing 
God. Others are cut off from pursuing this truth by the necessities 
imposed upon them by their daily lives. For some men must 
devote themselves to taking care of temporal matters. Such men 
would not be able to give so much time to the leisure of contem- 
plative inquiry as to reach the highest peak at which human 
investigation can arrive, namely, the knowledge of God. Finally, 
there are some who are cut off by indolence. In order to know 
the things that the reason can investigate concerning God, a 
knowledge of many things must already be possessed. For almost 
all of philosophy is directed towards the knowledge of God, and 
that is why metaphysics, which deals with divine things, is the 
last part of philosophy to be learned. This means that we are 
able to arrive at the inquiry concerning the aforementioned truth 
only on the basis of a great deal of labor spent in study. Now, 
those who wish to undergo such a labor for the mere love of 
knowledge are few, even though God has inserted into the minds 
of men a natural appetite for knowledge. 


[4] The second awkward effect is that those who would come 
to discover the abovementioned truth would barely reach it after 
a great deal of time. The reasons are several. ‘There is the pro- 
fundity of this truth, which the human intellect is made capable 
of grasping by natural inquiry only after a long training. Then, 
there are many things that must be presupposed, as we have said. 
There is also the fact that, in youth, when the soul is swayed by 
the various movements of the passions, it is not in a suitable state 
for the knowledge of such lofty truth. On the contrary, “one 
becomes wise and knowing in repose,” as it is said in the Physics.® 
The result is this. If the only way open to us for the knowledge 


* [Aristotle, Physics, VII, 3 (247b 9).] 
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of God were solely that of the reason, the human race would 
remain in the blackest shadows of ignorance. For then the knowl- 
edge of God, which especially renders men perfect and good, 
would come to be possessed only by a few, and these few would 
require a great deal of time in order to reach it. 


[5] The third awkward effect is this. The investigation of the 
human reason for the most part has falsity present within it, and 
this is due partly to the weakness of our intellect in judgment, 
and partly to the admixture of images. The result is that many, 
remaining ignorant of the power of demonstration, would hold 
in doubt those things that have been most truly demonstrated. 
This would be particularly the case since they see that, among 
those who are reputed to be wise men, each one teaches his own 
brand of doctrine. Furthermore, with the many truths that are 
demonstrated, there sometimes is mingled something that is false, 
which is not demonstrated but rather asserted on the basis of 
some probable or sophistical argument, which yet has the credit 
of being a demonstration. That is why it was necessary that the 
unshakeable certitude and pure truth concerning divine things 
should be presented to men by way of faith. 


[6] Beneficially, therefore, did the divine Mercy provide that it 
should instruct us to hold by faith even those truths that the 
human reason is able to investigate. In this way, all men would 
easily be able to have a share in the knowledge of God, and this 
without uncertainty and error. 


[7] Hence it is written: “Henceforward you walk not as also the 
Gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind, having their under- 
standing darkened” [Eph. 4:17-18]. And again: “All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord” [Isa. 54:13]. 


Chapter 5: THAT THE TRUTHS THE HUMAN 
REASON IS NOT ABLE TO INVESTIGATE ARE 
FITTINGLY PROPOSED TO MEN FOR BELIEF 


[1] Now, perhaps some will think that men should not be asked 
to believe what the reason is not adequate to investigate, since 
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the divine Wisdom provides in the case of each thing according 
to the mode of its nature. We must therefore prove that it is 
necessary for man to receive from God as objects of belief even 
those truths that are above the human reason. 


[2] No one tends with desire and zeal towards something that is 
not already known to him. But, as we shall examine later on in 
this work, men are ordained by the divine Providence towards a 
higher good than human fragility can experience in the present 
life. That is why it was necessary for the human mind to be called 
to something higher than the human reason here and now can 
reach, so that it would thus learn to desire something and with 
zeal tend towards something that surpasses the whole state of 
the present life. This belongs especially to the Christian religion, 
which in a unique way promises spiritual and eternal goods. And 
so there are many things proposed to men in it that transcend 
human sense. The Old Law, on the other hand, whose promises 
were of a temporal character, contained very few proposals that 
transcended the inquiry of the human reason. Following this same 
direction, the philosophers themselves, in order that they might 
lead men from the pleasure of sensible things to virtue, were con- 
cerned to show that there were in existence other goods of a 
higher nature than these things of sense, and that those who gave 
themselves to the active or contemplative virtues would find much 
sweeter enjoyment in the taste of these higher goods. 


[3] It is also necessary that such truth be proposed to men for 
belief so that they may have a truer knowledge of God. For then 
only do we know God truly when we believe Him to be above 
everything that is possible for man to think about Him; for, as 
we have shown, the divine substance surpasses the natural knowl- 
edge of which man is capable. Hence, by the fact that some things 
about God are proposed to man that surpass his reason, there is 
strengthened in man the view that God is something above what 
he can think. 


[4] Another benefit that comes from the revelation to men of 
truths that exceed the reason is the curbing of presumption, which 
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is the mother of error. For there are some who have such a pre- 
sumptuous opinion of their own ability that they deem them- 
selves able to measure the nature of everything; I mean to say 
that, in their estimation, everything is true that seems to them 
so, and everything is false that does not. So that the human mind, 
therefore, might be freed from this presumption and come to a 
humble inquiry after truth, it was necessary that some things 
should be proposed to man by God that would completely surpass 
his intellect. 


[5] A still further benefit may also be seen in what Aristotle says 
in the Ethics. ‘There was a certain Simonides who exhorted 
people to put aside the knowledge of divine things and to apply 
their talents to human occupations. He said that “he who is a 
man should know human things, and he who is mortal, things 
that are mortal.” Against Simonides Aristotle says that “man 
should draw himself towards what is immortal and divine as much 
as he can.” 7 And so he says in the De animalibus that, although 
what we know of the higher substances is very little, yet that 
little is loved and desired more than all the knowledge that we 
have about less noble substances.® He also says in the De caelo et 
mundo that when questions about the heavenly bodies can be 
given even a modest and merely plausible solution, he who hears 
this experiences intense joy.? From all these considerations it is 
clear that even the most imperfect knowledge about the most 
noble realities brings the greatest perfection to the soul. There- 
fore, although the human reason cannot grasp fully the truths 
that are above it, yet, if it somehow holds these truths at least by 
faith, it acquires great perfection for itself. 


[6] ‘Therefore it is written: “For many things are shown to thee 
above the understanding of men” [Ecclus. 3:23]. Again: “So the 
things that are of God no man knoweth but the spirit of God. 
But to us God hath revealed them by His Spirit” [I Cor. 2:11, 10]. 


7 [Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, X, 7 (1177b 31).] 
8 [Cf. Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals, I, 5 (644b 32).] 
° [Cf. Aristotle, On the Heavens, II, 12 (291b 26).] 
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Chapter 6: THAT TO GIVE ASSENT TO THE TRUTHS 
OF FAITH IS NOT FOOLISHNESS EVEN 
THOUGH THEY ARE ABOVE REASON 


[1] Those who place their faith in this truth, however, “for 
which the human reason offers no experimental evidence,” +° 
do not believe foolishly, as though “following artificial fables” [II 
Peter 1:16]. For these “secrets of divine Wisdom” [Job 11:6] 
the divine Wisdom itself, which knows all things to the full, 
has deigned to reveal to men. It reveals its own presence, as well 
as the truth of its teaching and inspiration, by fitting arguments; 
and in order to confirm those truths that exceed natural knowl- 
edge, it gives visible manifestation to works that surpass the ability 
of all nature. Thus, there are the wonderful cures of illnesses, 
there is the raising of the dead, and the wonderful immutation 
in the heavenly bodies; and what is more wonderful, there is the 
inspiration given to human minds, so that simple and untutored 
persons, filled with the gift of the Holy Spirit, come to possess 
instantaneously the highest wisdom and the readiest eloquence. 
When these arguments were examined, through the efficacy of the 
abovementioned proof, and not the violent assault of arms or the 
promise of pleasures, and (what is most wonderful of all) in the 
midst of the tyranny of the persecutors, an innumerable throng 
of people, both simple and most learned, flocked to the Christian 
faith. In this faith there are truths preached that surpass every 
human intellect; the pleasures of the flesh are curbed; it is taught 
that the things of the world should be spurned. Now, for the 
minds of mortal men to assent to these things is the greatest of 
miracles, just as it is a manifest work of divine inspiration that, 
spurning visible things, men should seek only what is invisible. 
Now, that this has happened neither without preparation nor by 
chance, but as a result of the disposition of God, is clear from the 
fact that through many pronouncements of the ancient prophets 
God had foretold that He would do this. The books of these 


1° (St. Gregory, Homilies on the Gospels, II, 26, 1.] 
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prophets are held in veneration among us Christians, since they 
give witness to our faith. 


[2] The manner of this confirmation is touched on by St. Paul: 
“Which,” that is, human salvation, “having begun to be declared 
by the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that hear Him: 
God also bearing them witness of signs, and wonders, and divers 
miracles, and distributions of the Holy Ghost” [Heb. 2:3-4]. 


[3] This wonderful conversion of the world to the Christian faith 
is the clearest witness of the signs given in the past; so that it is 
not necessary that they should be further repeated, since they 
appear most clearly in their effect. For it would be truly more 
wonderful than all signs if the world had been led by simple 
and humble men to believe such lofty truths, to accomplish such 
difficult actions, and to have such high hopes. Yet it is also a 
fact that, even in our own time, God does not cease to work 
miracles through His saints for the confirmation of the faith. 


[4] On the other hand, those who founded sects committed to 
erroneous doctrines proceeded in a way that is opposite to this. 
The point is clear in the case of Mohammed. He seduced the 
people by promises of carnal pleasure to which the concupiscence 
of the flesh goads us. His teaching also contained precepts that 
were in conformity with his promises, and he gave free rein to 
carnal pleasure. In all this, as is not unexpected, he was obeyed 
by carnal men. As for proofs of the truth of his doctrine, he 
brought forward only such as could be grasped by the natural 
ability of anyone with a very modest wisdom. Indeed, the truths 
that he taught he mingled with many fables and with doctrines 
of the greatest falsity. He did not bring forth any signs produced 
in a supernatural way, which alone fittingly gives witness to divine 
inspiration; for a visible action that can be only divine reveals 
an invisibly inspired teacher of truth. On the contrary, Moham- 
med said that he was sent in the power of his arms—which are 
signs not lacking even to robbers and tyrants. What is more, no 
wise men, men trained in things divine and human, believed in 
him from the beginning. Those who believed in him were brutal 
men and desert wanderers, utterly ignorant of all divine teaching, 
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through whose numbers Mohammed forced others to become 
his followers by the violence of his arms. Nor do divine pro- 
nouncements on the part of preceding prophets offer him any 
witness. On the contrary, he perverts almost all the testimonies 
of the Old and New Testaments by making them into fabrications 
of his own, as can be seen by anyone who examines his law. It 
was, therefore, a shrewd decision on his part to forbid his followers 
to read the Old and New ‘Testaments, lest these books convict 
him of falsity. It is thus clear that those who place any faith in 
his words believe foolishly. 


Chapter 7: THAT THE TRUTH OF REASON 
IS NOT OPPOSED TO THE TRUTH 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


[1] Now, although the truth of the Christian faith which we 
have discussed surpasses the capacity of the reason, nevertheless 
that truth that the human reason is naturally endowed to know 
cannot be opposed to the truth of the Christian faith. For that 
which the human reason is naturally endowed is clearly most 
true; so much so, that it is impossible for us to think of such 
truths as false. Nor is it permissible to believe as false that which 
we hold by faith, since this is confirmed in a way that is so 
clearly divine. Since, therefore, only the false is opposed to the 
true, as is clearly evident from an examination of their definitions, 
it is impossible that the truth of faith should be opposed to 
those principles that the human reason knows naturally. 


[2] Furthermore, that which is introduced into the soul of the 
student by the teacher is contained in the knowledge of the 
teacher—unless his teaching is fictitious, which it is improper to 
say of God. Now, the knowledge of the principles that are known 
to us naturally has been implanted in us by God; for God is 
the Author of our nature. These principles, therefore, are also 
contained by the divine Wisdom. Hence, whatever is opposed 
to them is opposed to the divine Wisdom, and, therefore, cannot 
come from God. That which we hold by faith as divinely revealed, 
therefore, cannot be contrary to our natural knowledge. 
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[3] Again. In the presence of contrary arguments our intellect 
is chained, so that it cannot proceed to the knowledge of the 
truth. If, therefore, contrary knowledges were implanted in us 
by God, our intellect would be hindered from knowing truth by 
this very fact. Now, such an effect cannot come from God. 


[4] And again. What is natural cannot change as long as nature 
does not. Now, it is impossible that contrary opinions should 
exist in the same knowing subject at the same time. No opinion 
or belief, therefore, is implanted in man by God which is contrary 
to man’s natural knowledge. 


[5] Therefore, the Apostle says: “The word is nigh thee, even 
in thy mouth and in thy heart. This is the word of faith, which 
we preach” [Rom. 10:8]. But because it overcomes reason, there 
are some who think that it is opposed to it: which is impossible. 


[6] ‘The authority of St. Augustine also agrees with this. He writes 
as follows: “That which truth will reveal cannot in any way be 
opposed to the sacred books of the Old and the New Testa- 


ment.” 1 


[7] From this we evidently gather the following conclusion: 
whatever arguments are brought forward against the doctrines of 
faith are conclusions incorrectly derived from the first and self- 
evident principles imbedded in nature. Such conclusions do not 
have the force of demonstration; they are arguments that are 
either probable or sophistical. And so, there exists the possibility 
to answer them. 


Chapter 8: HOW THE HUMAN REASON IS 
RELATED TO THE TRUTH OF FAITH 


[1] There is also a further consideration. Sensible things, from 
which the human reason takes the origin of its knowledge, retain 
within themselves some sort of trace of a likeness to God. This 
is so imperfect, however, that it is absolutely inadequate to mani- 
fest the substance of God. For effects bear within themselves, in 


u (St. Augustine, Literal Commentary on Genesis, II, 18.] 
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their own way, the likeness of their causes, since an agent pro- 
duces its like; yet an effect does not always reach to the full like- 
ness of its cause. Now, the human reason is related to the knowl- 
edge of the truth of faith (a truth which can be most evident 
only to those who see the divine substance) in such a way that 
it can gather certain likenesses of it, which are yet not sufficient 
so that the truth of faith may be comprehended as being under- 
stood demonstratively or through itself. Yet it is useful for the 
human reason to exercise itself in such arguments, however weak 
they may be, provided only that there be present no presumption 
to comprehend or to demonstrate. For to be able to see something 
of the loftiest realities, however thin and weak the sight may be, 
is, as Our previous remarks indicate, a cause of the greatest joy. 


[2] The testimony of Hilary agrees with this. Speaking of this 
same truth, he writes as follows in his De Trinitate: “Enter these 
truths by believing, press forward, persevere. And though I may 
know that you will not arrive at an end, yet I will congratulate 
you in your progress. For, though he who pursues the infinite with 
reverence will never finally reach the end, yet he will always pro- 
gress by pressing onward. But do not intrude yourself into the 
divine secret, do not, presuming to comprehend the sum total of 
intelligence, plunge yourself into the mystery of the unending na- 
tivity; rather, understand that these things are incomprehen- 
Bible,” 14 


Chapter 30: THE NAMES THAT CAN 
BE PREDICATED OF GOD 


[1] From what we have said we can further consider what it is 
possible to say or not to say of God, what is said of Him alone, 
and also what is said of Him and other things together. 


[2] Since it is possible to find in God every perfection of creatures, 
but in another and more eminent way, whatever names unquali- 
fiedly designate a perfection without defect are predicated of God 
and of other things: for example, goodness, wisdom, being, and 


¥ (St. Hilary, On the Trinity, II, 10, 2.] 
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the like. But when any name expresses such perfections along with 
a mode that is proper to a creature, it can be said of God only 
according to likeness and metaphor. According to metaphor, what 
belongs to one thing is transferred to another, as when we say 
that a man is a stone because of the hardness of his intellect. 
Such names are used to designate the species of a created thing, 
for example, man and stone; for to each species belongs its own 
mode of perfection and being. The same is true of whatever names 
designate the properties of things, which are caused by the proper 
principles of their species. Hence, they can be said of God only 
metaphorically. But the names that express such perfections along 
with the mode of supereminence with which they belong to God 
are said of God alone. Such names are the highest good, the first 
being, and the like. 


[3] I have said that some of the aforementioned names signify 
a perfection without defect. This is true with reference to that 
which the name was imposed to signify; for as to the mode of 
signification, every name is defective. For by means of a name 
we express things in the way in which the intellect conceives them. 
For our intellect, taking the origin of its knowledge from the 
senses, does not transcend the mode which is found in sensible 
things, in which the form and the subject of the form are not 
identical owing to the composition of form and matter. Now, a 
simple form is indeed found among such things, but one that is 
imperfect because it is not subsisting; on the other hand, though 
a subsisting subject of a form is found among sensible things, it is 
not simple but rather concreted. Whatever our intellect signifies 
as subsisting, therefore, it signifies in concretion; but what it sig- 
nifies as simple, it signifies, not as that which is, but as that by 
which something is. As a result, with reference to the mode of 
signification there is in every name that we use an imperfection, 
which does not befit God, even though the thing signified in some 
eminent way does befit God. This is clear in the name goodness 
and good. For goodness has signification as something not subsist- 
ing, while good has signification as something concreted. And so 
with reference to the mode of signification no name is fittingly 
applied to God; this is done only with reference to that which 
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the name has been imposed to signify. Such names, therefore, as 
Dionysius teaches,'* can be both affirmed and denied of God. 
They can be affirmed because of the meaning of the name; they 
can be denied because of the mode of signification. 


[4] Now, the mode of supereminence in which the above-men- 
tioned perfections are found in God can be signified by names 
used by us only through negation, as when we say that God is 
eternal or infinite, or also through a relation of God to other 
things, as when He is called the first cause or the highest good. 
For we cannot grasp what God is, but only what He is not and 
how other things are related to Him, as is clear from what we 
said above. 


Chapter 31: THAT DIVINE PERFECTION AND 
THE PLURALITY OF DIVINE NAMES ARE NOT 
OPPOSED TO THE DIVINE SIMPLICITY 


[1] From what has been said it can likewise be seen that the 
divine perfection and the plurality of names said of God are not 
opposed to His simplicity. 


[2] We have said that all the perfections found in other things 
are attributed to God in the same way as effects are found in their 
equivocal causes. These effects are in their causes virtually, as heat 
is in the sun. For, unless the power of the sun belonged to some 
extent to the genus of heat, the sun acting through this power 
would not generate anything like itself. The sun, then, is said to 
be hot through this power not only because it produces heat, but 
also because the power through which it does this has some like- 
ness to heat. But through the same power through which it pro- 
duces heat, the sun produces also many other effects among sub- 
lunary bodies—for example, dryness. And thus heat and dryness, 
which in fire are diverse qualities, belong to the sun through one 
and the same power. So, too, the perfections of all things, which 
belong to the rest of things through diverse forms, must be at- 


2 (Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names, I, 5; On the Celestial 
Hierarchy, II, 3.] 
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tributed to God through one and the same power in Him. This 
power is nothing other than His essence, since, as we have proved, 
there can be no accident in God. Thus, therefore, God is called 
wise not only in so far as He produces wisdom, but also because, 
in so far as we are wise, we imitate to some extent the power by 
which He makes us wise. On the other hand, God is not called 
a stone, even though He has made stones, because in the name 
stone there is understood a determinate mode of being according 
to which a stone is distinguished from God. But the stone imi- 
tates God as its cause in being and goodness, and other such 
characteristics, as do also the rest of creatures. 


[3] A similar situation obtains among the knowing and operative 
powers of man. For by its single power the intellect knows all the 
things that the sensitive part of the soul grasps through a diversity 
of powers—and many other things as well. So, too, the higher 
an intellect is, the more it can know more things through one 
likeness, while a lesser intellect manages to know many things 
only through many likenesses. So, too, a ruling power extends to 
all those things to which diverse powers under it are ordered. In 
this way, therefore, through His one simple being God possesses 
every kind of perfection that all other things come to possess, but 
in a much more diminished way, through diverse principles. 


[4] From this we see the necessity of giving to God many names. 
For, since we cannot know Him naturally except by arriving at 
Him from His effects, the names by which we signify His per- 
fection must be diverse, just as the perfections belonging to things 
are found to be diverse. Were we able to understand the divine 
essence itself as it is and give to it the name that belongs to it, 
we would express it by only one name. This is promised to those 
who will see God through His essence: “In that day there shall 
be one Lord, and His name shall be one” [Zech. 14:9]. 


Chapter 32: THAT NOTHING IS PREDICATED 
UNIVOCALLY OF GOD AND OTHER THINGS 


[1] It is thereby evident that nothing can be predicated uni- 
vocally of God and other things. 
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[2] An effect that does not receive a form specifically the same 
as that through which the agent acts cannot receive according to 
a univocal predication the name arising from that form. Thus, 
the heat generated by the sun and the sun itself are not called 
univocally hot. Now, the forms of the things God has made do 
not measure up to a specific likeness of the divine power; for the 
things that God has made receive in a divided and particular way 
that which in Him is found in a simple and universal way. It is 
evident, then, that nothing can be said univocally of God ine 
other things. 


[3] If, furthermore, an effect should measure up to the species 
of its cause, it will not receive the univocal predication of the 
name unless it receives the same specific form according to the 


same mode of being. For the house that is in the art of the maker ` 


is not univocally the same house that is in matter, for the form 
of the house does not have the same being in the two locations. 
Now, even though the rest of things were to receive a form that 
is absolutely the same as it is in God, yet they do not receive it 
according to the same mode of being. For, as is clear from what 
we have said, there is nothing in God that is not the divine being 
itself, which is not the case with other things. Nothing, therefore, 
can be predicated of God and other things univocally. 


[4] Moreover, whatever is predicated of many things univocally 
is either a genus, a species, a difference, an accident, or a prop- 
erty. But, as we have shown, nothing is predicated of God as a 
genus or a difference; and thus neither is anything predicated as 
a definition, nor likewise as a species, which is constituted of 
genus and difference. Nor, as we have shown, can there be any 
accident in God, and therefore nothing is predicated of Him 
either as an accident or a property, since property belongs to the 
genus of accidents. It remains, then, that nothing is predicated 
univocally of God and other things. 


[5] Again, what is predicated of many things univocally is simpler 
than both of them, at least in concept. Now, there can be nothing 
simpler than God either in reality or in concept. Nothing, there- 
fore, is predicated univocally of God and other things. 
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[6] Everything, likewise, that is predicated univocally of many 
things belongs through participation to each of the things of which 
it is predicated; for the species is said to participate in the genus 
and the individual in the species. But nothing is said of God by 
participation, since whatever is participated is determined to the 
mode of that which is participated and is thus possessed in a par- 
tial way and not according to every mode of perfection. Nothing, 
therefore, can be predicated univocally of God and other things. 


[7] Then, too, what is predicated of some things according to 
priority and posteriority is certainly not predicated univocally. For 
the prior is included in the definition of the posterior, as sub- 
stance is included in the definition of accident according as an 
accident is a being. If, then, being were said univocally of sub- 
stance and accident, substance would have to be included in the 
definition of being in so far as being is predicated of substance. 
But this is clearly impossible. Now nothing is predicated of God 
and creatures as though they were in the same order, but, rather, 
according to priority and posteriority. For all things are predicated 
of God essentially. For God is called being as being entity itself, 
and He is called good as being goodness itself. But in other beings 
predications are made by participation, as Socrates is said to be 
a man, not because he is humanity itself, but because he possesses 
humanity. It is impossible, therefore, that anything be predicated 
univocally of God and other things. 


Chapter 33: THAT NOT ALL NAMES ARE SAID 
OF GOD AND CREATURES IN A PURELY 
EQUIVOCAL WAY 


[1] From what we have said it likewise appears that not every- 
thing predicated of God and other things is said in a purely equiv- 
ocal way, in the manner of equivocals by chance. 


[2] For in equivocals by chance there is no order or reference of 
one to another, but it is entirely accidental that one name is ap- 
plied to diverse things: the application of the name to one of 
them does not signify that it has an order to the other. But this 
is not the situation with names said of God and creatures, since 
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we note in the community of such names the order of cause and 
effect, as is clear from what we have said. It is not, therefore, in 
the manner of pure equivocation that something is predicated of 
God and other things. 


[3] Furthermore, where there is pure equivocation, there is no 
likeness in things themselves; there is only the unity of a name. 
But as is clear from what we have said, there is a certain mode 
of likeness of things to God. It remains, then, that names are 
not said of God in a purely equivocal way. 


[4] Moreover, when one name is predicated of several things in 
a purely equivocal way, we cannot from one of them be led to 
the knowledge of another; for the knowledge of things does not 
depend on words, but on the meaning of names. Now, from what 
we find in other things, we do arrive at a knowledge of divine 
things, as is evident from what we have said. Such names, then, 
are not said of God and other things in a purely equivocal way. 


[5] Again, equivocation in a name impedes the process of reason- 
ing. If, then, nothing was said of God and creatures except in a 
purely equivocal way, no reasoning proceeding from creatures to 
God could take place. But, the contrary is evident from all those 
who have spoken about God. 


[6] It is also a fact that a name is predicated of some being use- 
lessly unless through that name we understand something of the 
being. But, if names are said of God and creatures in a purely 
equivocal way, we understand nothing of God through those 
names; for the meanings of those names are known to us solely 
to the extent that they are said of creatures. In vain, therefore, 
would it be said or proved of God that He is a being, good, or 
the like. 


[7] Should it be replied that through such names we know only 
what God is not, namely, that God is called living because He 
does not belong to the genus of lifeless things, and so with the 
other names, it will at least have to be the case that living said 
of God and creatures agrees in the denial of the lifeless. Thus, it 
will not be said in a purely equivocal way. 
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Chapter 34: THAT NAMES SAID OF GOD 
AND GREATURES ARE SAID ANALOGICALLY 


[1] From what we have said, therefore, it remains that the names 
said of God and creatures are predicated neither univocally nor 
equivocally but analogically, that is, according to an order or refer- 
ence to something one. 


[2] This can take place in two ways. In one way, according as 
many things have reference to something one. Thus, with refer- 
ence to one health we say that an animal is healthy as the sub- 
ject of health, medicine is healthy as its cause, food as its pre- 
server, urine as its sign. 


[3] In another way, the analogy can obtain according as the order 
or reference of two things is not to something else but to one of 
them. ‘Thus, being is said of substance and accident according as 
an accident has reference to a substance, and not according as sub- 
stance and accident are referred to a third thing. 


[4] Now, the names said of God and things are not said analogi- 
cally according to the first mode of analogy, since we should then 
have to posit something prior to God, but according to the sec- 
ond mode. 


[5] In this second mode of analogical predication the order ac- 
cording to the name and acvording to reality is sometimes found 
to be the same and sometimes not. For the order of the name 
follows the order of knowledge, because it is the sign of an in- 
telligible conception. When, therefore, that which is prior in real- 
ity is found likewise to be prior in knowledge, the same thing is 
found to be prior both according to the meaning of the name 
and according to the nature of the thing. Thus, substance is prior 
to accident both in nature, in so far as substance is the cause of 
accident, and in knowledge, in so far as substance is included in 
the definition of accident. Hence, being is said of substance by 
priority over accident both according to the nature of the thing 
and according to the meaning of the name. But when that which 
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is prior in nature is subsequent in our knowledge, then there is 
not the same order in analogicals according to reality and accord- 
ing to the meaning of the name. Thus, the power to heal, which is 
found in all health-giving things, is by nature prior to the health 
that is in the animal, as a cause is prior to an effect; but because 
we know this healing power through an effect, we likewise name it 
from its effect. Hence it is that the health-giving is prior in reality, 
but animal is by priority called healthy according to the meaning 
of the name. 


[6] Thus, therefore, because we come to a knowledge of God 
from other things, the reality in the names said of God and other 
things belongs by priority in God according to His mode of being, 
but the meaning of the name belongs to God by posteriority. 
And so He is said to be named from His effects. 





V. Meister Eckhart: The 
Mystic Way 


FROM The Sermons 


«5 Meister Eckhart (1260-1327? ), a Dominican monk, adapted 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas to a Neoplatonic and Au- 
gustinian mystical approach to God. For a mystic like Eckhart, 
a complete and perfect conformity to the Divine Being is possible 
only through the “ascent of the soul” in which the soul is trans- 
ported beyond the multiplicity and change of the sensible world, 
the passions, and even the intellect; and God, the ineffable One, 
is grasped immediately in mystic union. According to Eckhart, 
“man’s whole blessedness lies in that unity,” for in that state the 
Son is born in the human soul. Meister Eckhart contributed to 
the flowering of mysticism in the fourteenth century. 


Sermon 1 


Dum medium silentium tenerent omnia et nox 
in suo cursu medium iter haberet. .. . 


(Wisdom of Solomon 18:14) 


“For while all things were wrapped in peaceful silence and 
night was in the midst of its swift course . . .” 

Because the same One, who is begotten and born of God the 
Father, without ceasing in eternity, is born today, within time, 
in human nature, we make a holiday to celebrate it. St. Augus- 
tine says that this birth is always happening. And yet, if it does 


Meister Eckhart, The Sermons, in Meister Eckhart, tr. Raymond Bernard 
Blakney (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941). Copyright 1941 by Harper & 
Brothers. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Row, Publishers. 
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not occur in me, how could it help me? Everything depends on 
that. 

We intend to discuss, therefore, how it does occur in us, or 
how it is made perfect in a good soul, for it is in a good soul that 
God the Father is speaking his eternal word. What I shall say 
applies to that perfect person who has turned to the way of God 
and continues in it, and not to the natural undisciplined person 
who is far from this birth and ignorant of it. This, then, is the 
saying of the wise man: “While all things were wrapped in peace- 
ful silence . . . a secret word leaped down from heaven, out of 
the royal throne, to me” [Wis. 18:14-15]. This sermon is to be 
on that word. 

Three points are, then, noteworthy. The first is: where does 
God the Father speak his word in the soul, or where does this 
birth take place—or what part of the soul is susceptible to this 
act? It must be in the purest, noblest, and subtlest element the 
soul can provide. Truly, if God could give the soul anything rarer 
out of his omnipotence, and if the soul could have received into 
its nature anything nobler from him, he must have awaited its 
coming to be born. Therefore the soul in which this birth is to 
happen must have purity and nobility of life, and be unitary and 
self-contained; it must not be dissipated in the multiplicity of 
things, through the five senses. What is more, it must continue 
to be self-contained and unitary and of the utmost purity, for that 
is its station and it disdains anything less. 

The second part of this sermon will discuss what one should do 
about this act of God, this inward utterance, this birth: whether 
it is necessary to co-operate in some way to merit and obtain the 
birth. Should one construct an idea in his mind and thinking- 
process and discipline himself by meditating upon it, to the effect 
that God is wise, almighty, and eternal? Or should one withdraw 
from all thought and free his mind of words, acts, and ideas, do- 
ing nothing but being always receptive to God and allowing him 
to act? How shall one best serve the eternal birth? 

The third part [of this sermon will discuss] + the profitableness 
of this birth and how great it is. 


1 [Translators bracketing here and following.] 
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In the first place, please note that I shall support what I have 
to say by citations from nature, which you may check for your- 
selves. Even though I believe more in the Scriptures than I do 
in myself, I shall follow [this policy] because you will get more 
out of arguments based on evidence. 

Let us take first the text: “Out of the silence, a secret word 
was spoken to me.” Ah, Sir!—what is this silence and where is 
that word to be spoken? We shall say, as I have heretofore, [it 
is spoken] in the purest element of the soul, in the soul’s most 
exalted place, in the core, yes, in the essence of the soul. The 
central silence is there, where no creature may enter, nor any idea, 
and there the soul neither thinks nor acts, nor entertains any 
idea, either of itself or of anything else. 

Whatever the soul does, it does through agents.” It understands 
by means of intelligence. If it remembers, it does so by means of 
memory. If it is to love, the will must be used and thus it acts 
always through agents and not within its own essence. Its results 
are achieved through an intermediary. The power of sight can be 
effectuated only through the eyes, for otherwise the soul has no 
means of vision. It is the same with the other senses. They are 
effectuated through intermediaries. 

In Being, however, there is no action and, therefore, there is 
none in the soul’s essence. The soul’s agents, by which it acts, 
are derived from the core of the soul. In that core is the central 
silence, the pure peace, and abode of the heavenly birth, the place 
for this event: this utterance of God’s word. By nature the core 
of the soul is sensitive to nothing but the divine Being, unmedi- 
ated. Here God enters the soul with all he has and not in part. 
He enters the soul through its core and nothing may touch that 
core except God himself. No creature enters it, for creatures must 
stay outside in the soul’s agents, from whence the soul receives 
ideas, behind which it has withdrawn as if to take shelter. 

When the agents of the soul contact creatures, they take and 
make ideas? and likenesses of them and bear them back again into 


2? [Middle High German, krefte: literally “faculties,” “powers.’’] 
3 [bilde: “images.”’| 
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the self. It is by means of these ideas that the soul knows about 
external creatures. Creatures cannot approach the soul except in 
this way and the soul cannot get at creatures, except, on its own 
initiative, it first conceive ideas of them. Thus the soul gets at 
things by means of ideas and the idea is an entity created by the 
soul’s agents. Be it a stone, or a rose, or a person, or whatever 
it is that is to be known, first an idea is taken and then absorbed, 
and in this way the soul connects with the phenomenal world. 

But an idea, so received, necessarily comes in from outside, 
through the senses. Thus the soul knows about everything but 
itself. There is an authority who says that the soul can neither 
conceive nor admit any idea of itself. Thus it knows about every- 
thing else but has no self-knowledge, for ideas always enter 
through the senses and therefore the soul cannot get an idea of 
itself. Of nothing does the soul know so little as it knows of itself, 
for lack of means. And that indicates that within itself the soul 
is free, innocent of all instrumentalities and ideas, and that is 
why God can unite with it, he, too, being pure and without idea 
or likeness. 

Whatever skill a master teacher may have, concede that skill 
to God, multiplied beyond measure. ‘The wiser and more skillful 
a teacher is, the more simply, and with less artifice, he achieves 
his ends. Man requires many tools to do his visible work and, 
before he can finish it as he has conceived it, much preparation 
is required. It is the function and craft of the moon and sun to 
give light and they do it swiftly. When they emit their rays, all 
the ends of the world are filled with light in a moment. Higher 
than these are the angels who work with fewer instruments and 
also with fewer ideas. The highest seraph has only one. He com- 
prehends as unity all that his inferiors see as manifold. But God 
needs no idea at all, nor has he any. He acts in the soul without 
instrument, idea or likeness. He acts in the core of the soul, which 
no idea ever penetrated—but he alone—his own essence. No 
creature can do this. 

How does God beget his Son in the soul? As a creature might, 
with ideas and likenesses? Not at all! He begets him in the soul 
just as he does in eternity—and not otherwise. Well, then, how? 
Let us see. 
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God has perfect insight into himself and knows himself up and 
down, through and through, not by ideas, but of himself. God 
begets his Son through the true unity of the divine nature. See! 
This is the way: he begets his Son in the core of the soul and is 
made One with it. There is no other way. If an idea were inter- 
posed, there could be no true unity. Man’s whole blessedness lies 
in that unity. 

Now you might say: “Naturally! But there is nothing to the 
soul but ideas.” No! Not at all! If that were so, the soul could 
never be blessed, for even God cannot make a creature in which 
a perfect blessing is found. Otherwise, God himself would not be 
the highest blessing, or the best of ends, as it is his nature and 
will to be—the beginning and the end of everything. A blessing 
is not a creature nor is it perfection, for perfection [that is, in all 
virtues] is the consequence of the perfecting of life, and for that 
you must get into the essence, the core of the soul, so that God’s 
undifferentiated essence may reach you there, without the inter- 
position of any idea. No idea represents or signifies itself. It al- 
ways points to something else, of which it is the symbol. And 
since man has no ideas, except those abstracted from external 
things through the senses, he cannot be blessed by an idea. 

The second point [of this sermon] is this: What should a man 
do to secure and deserve the occurrence and perfection of this birth 
in his soul? Should he co-operate by imagining and thinking about 
God, or should he keep quiet, be silent and at peace, so that God 
may speak and act through him? Should he do nothing but wait 
until God does act? I repeat, as I have said before, that this ex- 
position and this activity are for those good and perfect persons 
only, who have so absorbed the essence of virtue that virtue ema- 
nates from them without their trying to make it do so, and in 
whom the useful life and noble teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are alive. Such persons know that the best life and the loftiest 
is to be silent and to let God speak and act through one. 

. When all the agents [of the soul] are withdrawn from action 
and ideation, then this word is spoken. Thus he said: “Out of 
the silence, a secret word was spoken to me.” The more you can 
withdraw the agents of your soul and forget things and the ideas 
you have received hitherto, the nearer you are to [hearing this 
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word] and the more sensitive to it you will be. If you could only 
become unconscious of everything all at once and ignore your own 
life, as St. Paul did when he could say: “Whether in the body, 
or out of it, I cannot tell: God knoweth!” [II Cor. 12:2]. His 
spirit had so far withdrawn all its agents that the body was for- 
gotten. Neither memory nor intellect functioned, nor the senses, 
nor any [of the soul’s] agents which are supposed to direct or 
grace the body. The warmth and energy of the body was sus- 
pended and yet it did not fail during the three days in which he 
neither ate nor drank. It was also this way with Moses, when he 
fasted forty days on the mountain and was none the worse for 
it. He was as strong on the last day as on the first. [cf. Ex. 24:13 ff.]. 
This is the way a man should diminish his senses and introvert his 
faculties until he achieves forgetfulness of things and self. So one 
authority said to his soul: “Draw back from the unrest of external 
actions,” and also: “Fly from the storm of visible works and in- 
ward thoughts and hide yourself, for they only make turmoil.” 4 

Therefore, if God is to speak his word to the soul, it must be 
still and at peace, and then he will speak his word and give him- 
self to the soul and not a mere idea, apart from himself. Dio- 
nysius says: “God has no idea of himself and no likeness, for he 
is intrinsic good, truth, and being.” God does all that he does 
within himself and of himself in an instant. Do not imagine that 
when God made heaven and earth and all the creatures, that he 
made one today and another tomorrow. To be sure, Moses de- 
scribes it thus, but he knew much better! He put it this way on 
account of the people who could neither understand nor conceive 
it otherwise. God did nothing more about it than just this: he 
willed and they were! God acts without instrumentality and with- 
out ideas. And the freer you are from ideas the more sensitive 
you are to his inward action. You are nearer to it in proportion 
as you are introverted and unself-conscious. 

It was to this point that Dionysius instructed his disciple 
Timothy, saying: “My dear son Timothy, you should soar above 
self with untroubled mind, above all your faculties, characteristics, 
and states, up into the still, secret darkness, so that you may 


* (St. Anselm, Proslogium, 1.] 
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come to know the unknown God above all gods. Forsake every- 
thing. God despises ideas.” 5 

But now, perhaps you say: “What can God do in the core and 
essence [of the soul] without ideas?” I couldn’t possibly know, 
for the agents of the soul deal only in ideas, taking things and 
naming them, each according to its own idea. A bird is not known 
[as such] on the human idea [pattern], and thus, since all ideas 
come from the outside, [what God is doing in the core of my 
soul] is hidden from me and that is a great benefit. Since the 
soul itself does not know, it wonders and, wondering, it seeks, 
for the soul knows very well that something is afoot, even though 
it does not know how or what. When a person learns the cause 
of anything, he soon grows tired of it and looks for something 
else to work out, and is constantly uneasy until he knows all 
about that, and thus he lacks steadfastness. Only this unknown 
knowledge keeps the soul steadfast and yet ever on the search. 

The wise man said: “In the middle of the night, while all 
things were wrapped in silence, a secret word was spoken to me.” 
It came stealthily, like a thief. What does he mean by a word 
that is secret or hidden? It is the nature of a word to reveal what 
is hidden. “It opened and shone before me as if it were revealing 
something and made me conscious of God, and thus it was 
called ‘a word.’ Furthermore it was not clear to me what it was, 
because it came with stealth like a whisper trying to explain itself 
through the stillness.” See! As long as it is concealed, man will 
always be after it. It appears and disappears, which means that 
we shall plead and sigh for it. 

St. Paul says that we are to hunt it and track it down and 
never give up till we get it. Once he was caught up into the 
third heaven of the knowledge of God and saw everything [cf. II 
Cor. 12:1 ff.]|. When he came back, he had forgotten nothing 
but it had so regressed into the core of his soul that he could 
not call it up to mind. It was covered up. Thus he felt constrained 
to pursue it within [his soul] and not without. It is always within 
and never outside—but always inward. When he was convinced 
of that, he said: “I am persuaded that neither death . . . nor 


5 [Pseudo-Dionysius, On Mystical Theology, I, 1.] 
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any affliction can separate me from what I find within me.” 
[Rom. 8:38-39]. 

One heathen authority once said something fine about this to 
another: “I am aware of something in myself whose shine is my 
reason. I see clearly that something is there, but what it is I 
cannot understand. But it seems to me that, if I could grasp it, 
I should know all truth.” To which the other authority replied: 
“By all means keep after it! For if you do grasp it, you will possess 
the totality of all goods and life eternal!” St. Augustine also has 
something to say about this: “I am aware of something in my- 
self, like a light dancing before my soul, and if it could be brought 
out with perfect steadiness, it would surely be life eternal. It hides, 
and then again, it shows. It comes like a thief, as if it would 
steal everything from the soul. But since it shows itself and draws 
attention, it must want to allure the soul and make the soul 
follow it, to rob the soul of self.” € One of the prophets also has 
something to say about this: “Lord, take from them their spirit 
and give them instead thy spirit!” [Ps. 104:29-30]. This is what 
that loving soul meant when she said: “When Love said that 
word, my soul melted and flowed away. Where he comes in, | 
must go out!” [Song of Solomon 5:6]. ‘That is also what Christ 
meant, when he said: “Whosoever shall forsake anything for my 
sake, shall receive again an hundredfold and whosoever will have 
me, must deny himself of everything and whosoever will serve 
me must follow me and not seek his own” [Matt. 19:29; 16:24]. 

Now perhaps you are saying: “My dear sir! You are trying to 
reverse the natural course of the soul. It is the soul’s nature to 
take things in through the senses and convert them into ideas. 
Do you want to reverse that sequence?” 

No! But how do you know what precious things God has stored 
up in nature which have not yet been described—things still 
hidden? Those who write about the aristocracy of the soul can 
get no further than their natural intelligence will take them. They 
cannot get into the core and therefore much must remain hidden 
from them and unknown. The prophet said: “I will sit and be 
silent and listen to what God shall say in me [Ps. 85:8].” That this 


e (Cf. St. Augustine, Confessions, VII, 10; X, 40.] 
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word comes “at night and in the darkness” is expressive of its hid- 
denness. St. John says: “The light shone in the darkness. It came 
unto its own. And to as many as received it, to them power was 
given to become the Sons of God” [John 1:5, 11-12]. 

See now the profit and fruit of this secret word and this dark- 
ness. Not only the Son of the heavenly Father is born in the 
darkness which is his own, but you, too, are born there, a son of 
the same heavenly Father, and to you also he gives power. Now 
see how great the profit is! For all the truth the authorities ever 
learned by their own intelligence and understanding, or ever shall 
learn up to the last of days, they never got the least part of the 
knowledge that is in the core [of the soul]. Let it be called ig- 
norance or want of knowledge, still it has more in it than all 
wisdom and all knowledge without it, for this outward ignorance 
lures and draws you away from things you know about and even 
from yourself. That is what Christ meant when he said: “Who- 
soever forsaketh not himself and mother and father and all that 
is external is not worthy of me” [Matt. 10:37-38]. It was as if 
he would say: “Whosoever will not depart from the externality 
of creatures cannot be born or received in this divine birth.” 
By robbing yourself of self and all externalities you are admitted 
to the truth. 

And I really believe it, and am sure that the person who is 
right in this matter will never be separated from God by any 
mode [of action] or anything else. I say that there is no way he 
can fall into deadly sin. He would rather suffer the most shameful 
death than commit the least of mortal sins, as did the saints. I 
say that he could not commit even a venial sin nor consent to one 
in himself or other people, if it could be prevented. He is so 
strongly attracted and drawn and accustomed to this way of life 
that he would not turn to another. All his mind and powers 
are directed to this one end. 

May God, newly born in human form, eternally help us, that 
we frail people, being born in him, may be divine. Amen. 


VI. John Calvin: The 
Darkened Intellect 


FROM Institutes of the Christian Religion 


«5 John Calvin (1509-1564) was, after Luther, the most in- 
fluential theologian of the Reformation. Among the central doc- 
trines of Calvinism are the sovereignty of God, man’s total de- 
pravity, and the unconditional election of saints. For Calvin, “total 
depravity” extends even to the natural intellect rendering it blind 
in spiritual matters. Man, unable in his unregenerate state to do 
what is right before God or think what is true about him, must 
rely solely on the efficacy of God’s grace as revealed in the Bible. 
Calyin embraced Luthers principle of sola scriptura, and with 
him emphatically opposed the Roman Catholic acceptance of tra- 
dition and the Church as authorities in addition to the Scriptures. 
The Institutes of the Christian Religion is among the most im- 
portant works of Protestant theology. 


BOOK II 
Chapter II 


12. Supernatural gifts destroyed; natural gifts corrupted; but 
enough of reason remains to distinguish man from brute beasts. 


John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, ed. John T. McNeill, tr. 
Ford Lewis Battles, I, in Library of Christian Classics, XX, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960). Copyright © 1960, W. L. Jenkins. Reprinted by 
permission of the Westminster Press, and SCM Press, Ltd. 
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And, indeed, that common opinion which they have taken from 
Augustine pleases me: that the natural gifts were corrupted in 
man through sin, but that his supernatural gifts were stripped 
from him. For by the latter clause they understand the light of 
faith as well as righteousness, which would be sufficient to attain 
heavenly life and eternal bliss. ‘Therefore, withdrawing from the 
Kingdom of God, he is at the same time deprived of spiritual 
gifts, with which he had been furnished for the hope of eternal 
salvation. From this it follows that he is so banished from the 
Kingdom of God that all qualities belonging to the blessed life 
of the soul have been extinguished in him, until he recovers them 
through the grace of regeneration. Among these are faith, love of 
God, charity toward neighbor, zeal for holiness and for righteous- 
ness. All these, since Christ restores them in us, are considered 
adventitious, and beyond nature: and for this reason we infer 
that they were taken away. On the other hand, soundness of mind 
and uprightness of heart were withdrawn at the same time. This 
is the corruption of the natural gifts. For even though something 
of understanding and judgment remains as a residue along with 
the will, yet we shall not call a mind whole and sound that is 
both weak and plunged into deep darkness. And depravity of 
the will is all too well known. 

Since reason, therefore, by which man distinguishes between 
good and evil, and by which he understands and judges, is a 
natural gift, it could not be completely wiped out; but it was 
partly weakened and partly corrupted, so that its misshapen 
ruins appear. John speaks in this sense: “The light still shines in 
the darkness, but the darkness comprehends it not” [John 1:5]. In 
these words both facts are clearly expressed. First, in man’s per- 
verted and degenerate nature some sparks still gleam. ‘These show 
him to be a rational being, differing from brute beasts, because 
he is endowed with understanding. Yet, secondly, they show this 
light choked with dense ignorance, so that it cannot come forth 
effectively. 

Similarly the will, because it is inseparable from man’s nature, 
did not perish, but was so bound to wicked desires that it cannot 


1 [Cf. St. Augustine, On Nature and Grace, III, 3; XIX, 21; XX, 22.] 
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strive after the right. This is, indeed, a complete definition, but 
one needing a fuller explanation. 

Therefore, so that the order of discussion may proceed accord- 
ing to our original division of man’s soul into understanding and 
will, let us first of all examine the power of the understanding. 

When we so condemn human understanding for its perpetual 
blindness as to leave it no perception of any object whatever, we 
not only go against God’s Word, but also run counter to the 
experience of common sense. For we see implanted in human 
nature some sort of desire to search out the truth to which man 
would not at all aspire if he had not already savored it. Human 
understanding then possesses some power of perception, since it 
is by nature captivated by love of truth. The lack of this endow- 
ment in brute animals proves their nature gross and irrational. 
Yet this longing for truth, such as it is, languishes before it enters 
upon its race because it soon falls into vanity. Indeed, man’s 
mind, because of its dullness, cannot hold to the right path, but 
wanders through various errors and stumbles repeatedly, as if it 
were groping in darkness, until it strays away and finally disap- 
pears. Thus it betrays how incapable it is of seeking and finding 
truth. 

Then it grievously labors under another sort of vanity: often it 
cannot discern those things which it ought to exert itself to know. 
For this reason, in investigating empty and worthless things, it 
torments itself in its absurd curiosity, while it carelessly pays little 
or no attention to matters that it should particularly understand. 
Indeed, it scarcely ever seriously applies itself to the study of 
them. Secular writers habitually complain of this perversity, yet 
they are almost all found to have entangled themselves in it. For 
this reason, Solomon, through the whole of his Ecclesiastes, after 
recounting all those studies in which men seem to themselves to 
be very wise, declares them to be vain and trifling [cf. 1:2, 14; 
AcLYs ete}: 

18. The limits of our understanding. We must now analyze 
what human reason can discern with regard to God’s Kingdom 
and to spiritual insight. This spiritual insight consists chiefly in 
three things: (1) knowing God; (2) knowing his fatherly favor 
in our behalf, in which our salvation consists; (3) knowing how 
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to frame our life according to the rule of his law. In the first two 
points—and especially in the second—the greatest geniuses are 
blinder than moles! Certainly I do not deny that one can read 
competent and apt statements about God here and there in the 
philosophers, but these always show a certain giddy imagination. 
As was stated above, the Lord indeed gave them a slight taste of 
his divinity that they might not hide their impiety under a cloak 
of ignorance. And sometimes he impelled them to make certain 
utterances by the confession of which they would themselves be 
corrected. But they saw things in such a way that their seeing did 
not direct them to the truth, much less enable them to attain it! 
They are like a traveler passing through a field at night who in a 
momentary lightning flash sees far and wide, but the sight vanishes 
so swiftly that he is plunged again into the darkness of the night 
before he can take even a step—let alone be directed on his way 
by its help. Besides, although they may chance to sprinkle their 
books with droplets of truth, how many monstrous lies defile 
them! In short, they never even sensed that assurance of God’s 
benevolence toward us (without which man’s understanding can 
only be filled with boundless confusion). Human reason, there- 
fore, neither approaches, nor strives toward, nor even takes a 
straight aim at, this truth: to understand who the true God is or 
what sort of God he wishes to be toward us. 

19. Mars spiritual blindness shown from John 1:4-5. But we 
are drunk with the false opinion of our own insight and are thus 
extremely reluctant to admit that it is utterly blind and stupid in 
divine matters. Hence, it will be more effective, I believe, to prove 
this fact by Scriptural testimonies than by reasons. John very 
beautifully teaches it in a passage that I have previously quoted; 
he writes that: “Life was in God from the beginning and that life 
was the light of men; this light shines in the darkness, but the 
darkness comprehends it not” [John 1:4-5]. He shows that man’s 
soul is so illumined by the brightness of God’s light as never to 
be without some slight flame or at least a spark of it; but that 
even with this illumination it does not comprehend God. Why is 
this? Because man’s keenness of mind is mere blindness as far as 
the knowledge of God is concerned. For when the Spirit calls 
men “darkness,” he at once denies them any ability of spiritual 
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understanding. Therefore he declares that those pence bi 
embrace Christ are “born not of blood nor of the will of the flesh 
nor of the will of man, but of God” [John 1:13]. This means: 
Flesh is not capable of such lofty wisdom as to conceive God and 
what is God’s, unless it be illumined by the Spirit of God. As 
Christ testified, the fact that Peter recognized him was a special | 
revelation of the Father [cf. Matt. 16:15-17]. | 
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20. Man’s knowledge of God is God’s own work. If we were 
convinced that our nature lacks everything that our Heavenly 
Father bestows upon his elect through the Spirit of regeneration— 
a fact that should be beyond controversy—we would have here no 
occasion for doubt! For so speak the faithful people according to 
the prophet: “For with thee is the fountain of life; in thy light 
shall we see light” [Ps. 36:9]. The apostle testifies the same when 
he says that “no one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by the Holy 
Spirit” [I Cor. 12:3]. And John the Baptist, seeing his disciples’ 
wonderment, exclaimed: “No one can receive anything except 
what is given him from above” [John 3:27]. That he understands 
by “gift” a special illumination, not a common endowment of 
nature, is evident from his complaint that the very words with 
which he commended Christ to his disciples availed him not. “I 
ee,” he says, “that my words have no power to imbue men’s 
minds with divine matters, unless the Lord through his Spirit 
gives understanding.” Even Moses, reproaching the people for 
their forgetfulness, nevertheless notes at the same time that one 
cannot become wise in God’s mysteries except by his gift. He 
says: “Your eyes saw those signs and great wonders; but the 
Lord has not given you a heart to understand, or ears to hear, 
or eyes to see” [Deut. 29:3-4]. What more could he express if 
he called us “blocks” in our contemplation of God’s works? 
For this reason, the Lord as a singular grace promises through the 
prophet he will give the Israelites a heart to know him [cf. Jer. 
24:7]. This doubtless means man’s mind can become spiritually 
wise only in so far as God illumines it. 

Christ also confirmed this most clearly in his own words when 
he said: “No one can come to me unless it be granted by my 
Father” [John 6:44]. Why? Is he not himself the living image 
of the Father, wherein the whole splendor of his glory is revealed? 
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Therefore, he could characterize our capacity to know God in 
no better way than by denying that we have eyes to see his 
image even when it is openly exhibited before us. Why? Did not 
Christ descend to earth in order to reveal the Father’s will to men? 
And did he not faithfully carry out his mission? This is obviously 
so. But nothing is accomplished by preaching him if the Spirit, 
as our inner teacher, does not show our minds the way. Only 
those men, therefore, who have heard and have been taught by 
the Father come to him. What kind of learning and hearing is 
this? Surely, where the Spirit by a wonderful and singular power 
forms our ears to hear and our minds to understand. And Christ 
cites the prophecy of Isaiah to show that this is nothing new. 
When He promises the renewal of the church, he teaches that 
those who will be gathered unto salvation “shall be God’s disci- 
ples” [John 6:45; Isa. 54:13]. If God is there foretelling some 
particular things concerning his elect, it is evident that he is 
not speaking of that sort of instruction which the impious and 
profane also share. 

It therefore remains for us to understand that the way to the 
Kingdom of God is open only to him whose mind has been made 
new by the illumination of the Holy Spirit. Paul, however, having 
expressly entered this discussion, speaks more clearly than all. 
After condemning the stupidity and vanity of all human wisdom 
and utterly reducing it to nothing [cf. I Cor. 1:18 ff.], he con- 
cludes: “The natural man cannot receive the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are folly to him, and he is not able to under- 
stand them because they are spiritually discerned” [I Cor. 2:14]. 
Whom does he call “natural” ? The man who depends upon the 
light of nature. He, I say, comprehends nothing of God’s spiritual 
mysteries. Why is this? Is it because he neglects them out of 
laziness? No, even though he try, he can do nothing, for “they 
are spiritually discerned.” What does this mean? Because these 
mysteries are deeply hidden from human insight, they are dis- 
closed solely by the revelation of the Spirit. Hence, where the 
Spirit of God does not illumine them, they are considered folly. 
Previously, however, Paul had extolled above the capacity of eye, 
ear, and mind “what God has prepared for those who love him” 
[I Cor. 2:9]. Indeed, he had likened human wisdom to a veil that 
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hinders the mind from seeing God. What then? The apostle 
declares, “God has made foolish the wisdom of this world” [I Cor. 
1:20]. Shall we then attribute to it the keen insight by which 
man can penetrate to God and to the secret places of the King- 
dom of Heaven? Away with such madness! 

21. Without the light of the Spirit, all is darkness. Accordingly, 
what Paul here denies to men, elsewhere, in prayer, he ascribes 
to God alone. “May God,” he says, “. . . and the Father of 
Glory give to you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation” [Eph. 1:17]. 
Now you hear that all wisdom and revelation are God’s gift. What 
else does he say? “Having the eyes of your mind enlightened” 
[Eph. 1:18]. Surely, if they have need of new revelation, they 
are blinded of themselves. There follows: “That you may know 
the hope to which he has called you,” etc. [Eph. 1:18]. He admits 
that men’s minds are incapable of sufficient understanding to know 
their own calling. 

Let no Pelagian? babble here that God remedies this stupidity 
or, if you will, ignorance, when he directs man’s understanding 
by the teaching of his Word to that which it could not have 
reached without guidance. For David had the Law in which was 
comprised all wisdom that can be desired; yet not content with 
it, he asks that his eyes be opened to “contemplate the mysteries 
of His law” [Ps. 119:18]. By this expression he evidently means 
that the sun rises upon the earth when God’s Word shines upon 
men; but they do not have its benefit until he who is called the 
“Father of lights” [James 1:17] either gives eyes or opens them. 
For wherever the Spirit does not cast his light, all is darkness. In 
this same way the apostles were properly and fully taught by the 
best of teachers. Yet if they had not needed the Spirit of truth 
to instruct their minds in this very doctrine which they had 
heard before, he would not have bidden them to wait for him 
[cf. Acts 1:4-5]. If we confess that we lack what we seek of God, 
and he by promising it proves our lack of it, no one should now 
hesitate to confess that he is able to understand God’s mysteries 


a [Pelagius (fifth century) was a British monk who denied the doctrine of 
original sin and affirmed man’s free will by virtue of which he is able to 
keep the law. St. Augustine carried on a long and bitter controversy against 
Pelagianism.] 
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only in so far as he is illumined by God’s grace. He who attrib- 
utes any more understanding to himself is all the more blind 
because he does not recognize his own blindness. 

22. The evidence of God’s will that man possesses makes him 
inexcusable but procures for him no right knowledge. There re- 
mains the third aspect of spiritual insight, that of knowing the 
rule for the right conduct of life. This we correctly call the 
“knowledge of the works of righteousness.” The human mind 
sometimes seems more acute in this than in higher things. For 
the apostle testifies: ““When Gentiles, who do not have the law, 
do the work of the law, they are a law to themselves . . . and 
show that the work of the law is written on their hearts, while 
their conscience also bears witness, and their thoughts accuse them 
among themselves or excuse them before God’s judgment” |[Rom. 
2:14-15]. If the Gentiles by nature have law righteousness en- 
graved upon their minds, we surely cannot say they are utterly 
blind as to the conduct of life. 

There is nothing more common than for a man to be sufh- 
ciently instructed in a right standard of conduct by natural law 
(of which the apostle is here speaking). Let us consider, however, 
for what purpose men have been endowed with this knowledge 
of the law. How far it can lead them toward the goal of reason 
and truth will then immediately appear. This is also clear from 
Paul’s words, if we note their context. He had just before said 
that those who sinned in the law are judged through the law; 
they who sinned without the law perish without the law. Because 
it might seem absurd that the Gentiles perish without any pre- 
ceding judgment, Paul immediately adds that for them conscience 
stands in place of law; this is sufficient reason for their just con- 
demnation. The purpose of natural law, therefore, is to render 
man inexcusable. This would not be a bad definition: natural law 
is that apprehension of the conscience which distinguishes sufh- 
ciently between just and unjust, and which deprives men of the 
excuse of ignorance, while it proves them guilty by their own 
testimony. Man is so indulgent toward himself that when he 
commits evil he readily averts his mind, as much as he can, from 
the feeling of sin. This is why Plato seems to have been com- 
pelled to consider (in his Protagoras) that we sin only out of 
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ignorance. This might have been an appropriate statement if 
only human hypocrisy had covered up vices with sufficient skill 
to prevent the mind from being recognized as evil in God’s sight. 
The sinner tries to evade his innate power to judge between good 
and evil. Still, he is continually drawn back to it, and is not so 
much as permitted to wink at it without being forced, whether 
he will or not, at times to open his eyes. It is falsely said, there- 
fore, that man sins out of ignorance alone. 

23. Judgment of good and evil is unclear, so long as it takes 
place arbitrarily. Themistius more correctly teaches that the in- 
tellect is very rarely deceived in general definition or in the essence 
of the thing; but that it is illusory when it goes farther, that is, 
applies the principle to particular cases. In reply to the general 
question, every man will afirm that murder is evil. But he who 
is plotting the death of an enemy contemplates murder as some- 
thing good. The adulterer will condemn adultery in general, but 
will privately flatter himself in his own adultery. Herein is man’s 
ignorance: when he comes to a particular case, he forgets the 
general principle that he has just laid down. On this point Au- 
gustine has expressed himself beautifully in his exposition of the 
first verse of Ps. 57.5 

Themistius’ rule, however, is not without exception. Sometimes 
the shamefulness of evil-doing presses upon the conscience so 
that one, imposing upon himself no false image of the good, 
knowingly and willingly rushes headlong into wickedness. Out of 
such a disposition of mind come statements like this: “I see what 
is better and approve it, but I follow the worse.” 6 To my mind 
Aristotle has made a very shrewd distinction between incontinence 
and intemperance: “Where incontinence reigns,” he says, “the 
disturbed mental state or passion so deprives the mind of par- 
ticular knowledge that it cannot mark the evil in its own misdeed 
which it generally discerns in like instances; when the perturba- 
tion subsides, repentance straightway returns. Intemperance, how- 
ever, is not extinguished or shattered by the awareness of sin, but 


3 [Cf. Plato, Protagoras, 357D.] 

t [Cf. Themistius, Paraphrase on Aristotle’s “On the Soul,” VI, 6.] 
5 [Cf. St. Augustine, Exposition of the Psalms, LVII, 1 f.] 

° [Ovid, Metamorphoses, VII, 20.] 
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on the contrary, stubbornly persists in choosing its habitual 
EVISA 

24. Human knowledge wholly fails as regards the First Table 
of the Law; as regards the Second, fails in a critical situation. 
Now when you hear of a universal judgment discriminating be- 
tween good and evil, do not consider it to be sound and whole in 
every respect. For if men’s hearts have been imbued with the 
ability to distinguish just from unjust, solely that they should 
not pretend ignorance as an excuse, it is not at all a necessary 
consequence that truth should be discerned in individual instances. 
It is more than enough if their understanding extends so far that 
evasion becomes impossible for them, and they, convicted by the 
witness of their own conscience, begin even now to tremble be- 
fore God’s judgment seat. And if we want to measure our reason 
by God’s law, the pattern of perfect nghteousness, we shall find 
in how many respects it is blind! Surely it does not at all comply 
with the principal points of the First Table;8 such as putting our 
faith in God, giving due praise for his excellence and righteous- 
ness, calling upon his name, and truly keeping the Sabbath. What 
soul, relying upon natural perception, ever had an inkling that 
the lawful worship of God consists in these and like matters? 
For when profane men desire to worship God, even if they be 
called away a hundred times from their empty trifles, they always 
slip back into them once more. They admit, of course, that God 
is not pleased with sacrifices unless sincerity of intention accom- 
pany them. By this they testify that they have some notion of the 
spiritual worship of God, yet they at once pervert it with false 
devisings. For they could never be persuaded that what the law 
prescribes concerning worship is the truth. Shall I then say that 
the mind that can neither be wise of itself nor heed warnings 
excels in discernment? 

Men have somewhat more understanding of the precepts of 
the Second Table® because these are more closely concerned with 
the preservation of civil society among them. Yet even here one 


7 [Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, VII, 1 ff. (11454 ff.).] 

8 [I.e. the first four of the Ten Commandments, according to Calvin’s 
division (Ex. 20:3-11).] 

? [T.e. the last six of the Ten Commandments (Ex. 20:12-17).] 
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sometimes detects a failure to endure. A man of most excellent 
disposition finds it utterly senseless to bear an unjust and ex- 
cessively imperious domination, if only he can in some way throw 
it off. And this is the common judgment of human reason: the 
mark of a servile and abject person is to bear it with patience; 
that of an honorable and freeborn man to shake it off. Nor do 
the philosophers consider the avenging of injuries to be a vice. 
But the Lord condemns this excessive haughtiness and enjoins 
upon his own people a patience disgraceful in men’s eyes. But in 
all our keeping of the law we quite fail to take our concupiscence 
into account. For the natural man refuses to be led to recognize 
the diseases of his lusts. The light of nature is extinguished be- 
fore he even enters upon this abyss. While the philosophers label 
the immoderate incitements of the mind as “vices,” they have 
reference to those which are outward and manifested by grosser 
signs. They take no account of the evil desires that gently tickle 
the mind. 

25. Every day we need the Holy Spirit that we may not mistake 
our way. Just as we deservedly censured Plato above because he 
imputed all sins to ignorance, so also ought we to repudiate the 
opinion of those who suppose that there is deliberate malice and 
depravity in all sins. For we know all too well by experience how 
often we fall despite our good intention. Our reason is over- 
whelmed by so many forms of deceptions, is subject to so many 
errors, dashes against so many obstacles, is caught in so many 
difficulties, that it is far from directing us aright. Indeed, Paul 
shows us in every part of life how empty reason is in the Lord’s 
sight when he denies “that we are sufficient of ourselves to claim 
something as coming from us as if it really did” [II Cor. 3:5]. 
He is not speaking of the will or the emotions; but he even takes 
from us the ability to think how the right doing of anything can 
enter our minds. Is our diligence, insight, understanding, and 
carefulness so completely corrupted that we can devise or prepare 
nothing right in God’s eyes? No wonder that it seems too hard 
for us who grudgingly suffer ourselves to be deprived of keenness 
of reason, which we count the most precious gift of all! But to 
the Holy Spirit who “knows that all the thoughts of the wise are 
futile’ [I Cor. 3:20] and who clearly declares that “every imagi- 
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nation of the human heart is solely evil” [Gen. 6:5; 8:21] it seems 
most fitting. If whatever our nature conceives, instigates, under- 
takes, and attempts is always evil, how can that which is pleasing 
to God, to whom holiness and righteousness alone are acceptable, 
even enter our minds? 

Thus we can see that the reason of our mind, wherever it may 
turn, is miserably subject to vanity. David was aware of this 
feebleness when he prayed to be given understanding to learn the 
Lord’s commandments rightly. In desiring to obtain a new under- 
standing he intimates that his own nature is insufficient. And not 
once, but almost ten times in a single psalm he repeats the same 
prayer [cf. Ps. 119]. By this repetition he suggests how great is the 
necessity that compels him to pray thus. And, what David seeks 
for himself alone, Paul is accustomed to implore for the churches 
in common. “We ceased not to pray for you and to ask that you 
may be filled with the knowledge of God in all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding in order that you may walk worthily before 
God,” etc. [Col. 1:9-10]. We should remember, however, that 
whenever he represents this thing as a benefit from God he bears 
witness at the same time that it has not been placed within man’s 
ability. But Augustine so recognizes this inability of the reason 
to understand the things of God that he deems the grace of 
illumination no less necessary for our minds than the light of 
the sun for our eyes. Not content with this, he adds the correction 
that we ourselves open our eyes to behold the light, but the eyes 
of the mind, unless the Lord open them, remain closed.'° Nor 
does Scripture teach that our minds are illumined only on one 
day and that they may thereafter see of themselves. For what I 
have just quoted from Paul has reference to continuing progress 
and increase. David has aptly expressed it in these words: “With 
my whole heart I have sought thee; let me not wander from thy 
commandments!” [Ps. 119:10]. Although he had been reborn 
and had advanced to no mean extent in true godliness, he still con- 
fesses that he needs continual direction at every moment, lest he 
decline from the knowledge with which he has been endowed. 


1 (Cf. St. Augustine, On the Merits and Remission of Sins, I, 5, 5.] 
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VII. Blaise Pascal: The 
Reasons of the Heart 


FROM Pensées 


«29 Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) was, even in his youth, a mathe- 
matical genius and made important contributions to physics as 
well. But a “second conversion,” a mystical experience, sealed his 
dominating interest in theological matters. He became an asso- 
ciate of the Abbey of Port-Royal and was sympathetic to the 
Jansenist attack on the Jesuits, most notably their doctrine that 
all men possess “sufficient grace” for righteous acts. In defense of 
the Jansenist Arnauld, Pascal wrote a series of Provincial Letters 
that made the debate public and that are still celebrated for their 
literary quality. ‘The Pensées (“Thoughts’’) is a collection of frag- 
mentary notes on a variety of themes, intended for a publication 
to be entitled Apology for the Christian Religion. One of these 
themes concerns the necessary balance between the rational and 
non-rational elements in Christianity. It was Pascal who distin- 
guished the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob from the God of 
the philosophers. His “reasons of the heart” is a classic expression 
of the non-rational ground of religious faith. 


The difference between the mathematical and the intuitive 
mind.—In the one the principles are palpable, but removed from 
ordinary use; so that for want of habit it is difficult to turn one’s 
mind in that direction: but if one turns it thither ever so little, 


Blaise Pascal, Pensées, tr. W. F. Trotter. (London: J. M. Dent, 1908). Re- 
printed by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. and J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd. Publishers of the Everyman’s Library Text edition of Pensées. 
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one sees the principles fully, and one must have a quite inaccu- 
rate mind who reasons wrongly from principles so plain that it is 
almost impossible they should escape notice. 

But in the intuitive mind the principles are found in common 
use, and are before the eyes of everybody. One has only to look, 
and no effort is necessary; it is only a question of good eyesight, 
but it must be good, for the principles are so subtle and so nu- 
merous, that it is almost impossible but that some escape notice. 
Now the omission of one principle leads to error; thus one must 
have very clear sight to see all the principles, and in the next place 
an accurate mind not to draw false deductions from known prin- 
ciples. 

All mathematicians would then be intuitive if they had clear 
sight, for they do not reason incorrectly from principles known 
to them; and intuitive minds would be mathematical if they 
could turn their eyes to the principles of mathematics to which 
they are unused. 

The reason, therefore, that some intuitive minds are not mathe- 
matical is that they cannot at all turn their attention to the prin- 
ciples of mathematics. But the reason that mathematicians are not 
intuitive is that they do not see what is before them, and that, 
accustomed to the exact and plain principles of mathematics, and 
not reasoning till they have well inspected and arranged their 
principles, they are lost in matters of intuition where the prin- 
ciples do not allow of such arrangement. They are scarcely seen; 
they are felt rather than seen; there is the greatest difficulty in 
making them felt by those who do not of themselves perceive 
them. These principles are so fine and so numerous that a very 
delicate and very clear sense is needed to perceive them, and to 
judge rightly and justly when they are perceived, without for the 
most part being able to demonstrate them in order as in mathe- 
matics; because the principles are not known to us in the same 
way, and because it would be an endless matter to undertake it. 
We must see the matter at once, at one glance, and not by a 
process of reasoning, at least to a certain degree. And thus it is 
rare that mathematicians are intuitive, and that men of intuition 
are mathematicians, because mathematicians wish to treat mat- 
ters of intuition mathematically, and make themselves ridiculous, 
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wishing to begin with definitions and then with axioms, which is 
not the way to proceed in this kind of reasoning. Not that the 
mind does not do so, but it does it tacitly, naturally, and without 
technical rules; for the expression of it is beyond all men, and 
only a few can feel it. 

Intuitive minds, on the contrary, being thus accustomed to 
judge at a single glance, are so astonished when they are presented 
with propositions of which they understand nothing, and the way 
to which is through definitions and axioms so sterile, and which 
they are not accustomed to see thus in detail, that they are re- 
pelled and disheartened. 

But dull minds are never either intuitive or mathematical. 

Mathematicians who are only mathematicians have exact minds, 
provided all things are explained to them by means of definitions 
and axioms; otherwise they are inaccurate and insufferable, for 
they are only right when the principles are quite clear. 

And men of intuition who are only intuitive cannot have the 
patience to reach to first principles of things speculative and con- 
ceptual, which they have never seen in the world, and which are 
altogether out of the common. 


3 


Those who are accustomed to judge by feeling do not under- 
stand the process of reasoning, for they would understand at first 
sight, and are not used to seek for principles. And others, on the 
contrary, who are accustomed to reason from principles, do not 
at all understand matters of feeling, seeking principles, and being 
unable to see at a glance. 


72 


. .. Our intellect holds the same position in the world of 
thought as our body occupies in the expanse of nature. 

Limited as we are in every way, this state which holds the mean 
between two extremes is present in all our impotence. Our senses 
perceive no extreme. Too much sound deafens us; too much light 
dazzles us; too great distance or proximity hinders our view. Too 
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great length and too great brevity of discourse tend to obscurity; 
too much truth is paralysing (I know some who cannot under- 
stand that to take four from nothing leaves nothing). First prin- 
ciples are too self-evident for us; too much pleasure disagrees with 
us. Too many concords are annoying in music; too many benefits 
irritate us; we wish to have the wherewithal to over-pay our debts. 
Beneficia eo usque læta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse; ubi 
multum antevenere, pro gratia odium redditur.! We feel neither 
extreme heat nor extreme cold. Excessive qualities are prejudicial 
to us and not perceptible by the senses; we do not feel but suffer 
them. Extreme youth and extreme age hinder the mind, as also 
too much and too little education. In short, extremes are for us 
as though they were not, and we are not within their notice. They 
escape us, or we them. 

This is our true state; this is what makes us incapable of certain 
knowledge and of absolute ignorance. We sail within a vast 
sphere, ever drifting in uncertainty, driven from end to end. 
When we think to attach ourselves to any point and to fasten to 
it, it wavers and leaves us; and if we follow it, it eludes our grasp, 
slips past us, and vanishes for ever. Nothing stays for us. This is 
our natural condition, and yet most contrary to our inclination; 
we burn with desire to find solid ground and an ultimate sure 
foundation whereon to build a tower reaching to the Infinite. But 
our whole groundwork cracks, and the earth opens to abysses. 

Let us therefore not look for certainty and stability. Our reason 
is always deceived by fickle shadows; nothing can fix the finite 
between the two Infinites, which both enclose and fly from it. 

If this be well understood, I think that we shall remain at rest, 
each in the state wherein nature has placed him. As this sphere 
which has fallen to us as our lot is always distant from either ex- 
treme, what matters it that man should have a little more knowl- 
edge of the universe? If he has it, he but gets a little higher. Is 
he not always infinitely removed from the end, and is not the 
duration of our life equally removed from eternity, even if it lasts 
ten years longer? 


__*[“Benefits are agreeable as long as one believes that one can repay them; 
if they greatly exceed this limit, gratitude gives place to hate’—Tacitus.} 
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In comparison with these Infinites all finites are equal, and I 
see no reason for fixing our imagination on one more than on 
another. The only comparison which we make of ourselves to the 
finite is painful to us. 

If man made himself the first object of study, he would see how 
incapable he is of going further. How can a part know the whole? 
But he may perhaps aspire to know at least the parts to which he 
bears some proportion. But the parts of the world are all so re- 
lated and linked to one another, that I believe it impossible to 
know one without the other and without the whole. 

Man, for instance, is related to all he knows. He needs a place 
wherein to abide, time through which to live, motion in order to 
live, elements to compose him, warmth and food to nourish him, 
air to breathe. He sees light; he feels bodies; in short, he is in a 
dependent alliance with everything. To know man, then, it is 
necessary to know how it happens that he needs air to live, and, 
to know the air, we must know how it is thus related to the life 
of man, etc. Flame cannot exist without air; therefore to under- 
stand the one, we must understand the other. 

Since everything then is cause and effect, dependent and sup- 
porting, mediate and immediate, and all is held together by a 
natural though imperceptible chain, which binds together things 
most distant and most different, I hold it equally impossible to 
know the parts without knowing the whole, and to know the 
whole without knowing the parts in detail... . 


230 


It is incomprehensible that God should exist, and it is incom- 
prehensible that He should not exist; that the soul should be 
joined to the body, and that we should have no soul; that the 
world should be created, and that it should not be created, etc.; 
that original sin should be, and that it should not be. 


233 


. . . Let us now speak according to natural lights. 
If there is a God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, since, hav- 
ing neither parts nor limits, He has no affinity to us. We are then 
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incapable of knowing either what He is or if He is. This being 
so, who will dare to undertake the decision of the question? Not 
we, who have no affinity to Him. 

Who then will blame Christians for not being able to give a 
reason for their belief, since they profess a religion for which they 
cannot give a reason? They declare, in expounding it to the world, 
that it is a foolishness, stultitiam [cf. I Cor. 1:18 ff.]; and then 
you complain that they do not prove it! If they proved it, they 
would not keep their word; it is in lacking proofs, that they are 
not lacking in sense. “Yes, but although this excuses those who 
offer it as such, and takes away from them the blame of putting 
it forward without reason, it does not excuse those who receive 
it.’ Let us then examine this point, and say, “God is, or He is 
not.” But to which side shall we incline? Reason can decide noth- 
ing here. There is an infinite chaos which separated us. A game 
is being played at the extremity of this infinite distance where 
heads or tails will turn up. What will you wager? According to 
- reason, you can do neither the one thing nor the other; according 
to reason, you can defend neither of the propositions. 

Do not then reprove for error those who have made a choice; 
for you know nothing about it. “No, but I blame them for hav- 
ing made, not this choice, but a choice; for again both he who 
chooses heads and he who chooses tails are equally at fault, they 
are both in the wrong. The true course is not to wager at all.” 

Yes; but you must wager. It is not optional. You are embarked. 
Which will you choose then? Let us see. Since you must choose, 
let us see which interests you least. You have two things to lose, 
the true and the good; and two things to stake, your reason and 
your will, your knowledge and your happiness; and your nature 
has two things to shun, error and misery. Your reason is no more 
shocked in choosing one rather than the other, since you must of 
necessity choose. This is one point settled. But your happiness? 
Let us weigh the gain and the loss in wagering that God is. Let 
us estimate these two chances. If you gain, you gain all; if you 
lose, you lose nothing. Wager, then, without hesitation that He 
is—‘“That is very fine. Yes, I must wager; but I may perhaps wager 
too much.”—Let us see. Since there is an equal risk of gain and 
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of loss, if you had only to gain two lives, instead of one, you might 
still wager. But if there were three lives to gain, you would have 
to play (since you are under the necessity of playing), and you 
would be imprudent, when you are forced to play, not to chance 
your life to gain three at a game where there is an equal risk of 
loss and gain. But there is an eternity of life and happiness. And 
this being so, if there were an infinity of chances, of which one 
only would be for you, you would still be right in wagering one to 
win two, and you would act stupidly, being obliged to play, by 
refusing to stake one life against three at a game in which out of 
an infinity of chances there is one for you, if there were an in- 
finity of an infinitely happy life to gain. But there is here an in- 
finity of an infinitely happy life to gain, a chance of gain against 
a finite number of chances of loss, and what you stake is finite. It 
is all divided; wherever the infinite is and there is not an infinity 
of chances of loss against that of gain, there is no time to hesitate, 
you must give all. And thus, when one is forced to play, he must 
renounce reason to preserve his life, rather than risk it for infinite 
gain, as likely to happen as the loss of nothingness. 

For it is no use to say it is uncertain if we will gain, and it is 
certain that we risk, and that the infinite distance between the 
certainty of what is staked and the uncertainty of what will be 
gained, equals the finite good which is certainly staked against the 
uncertain infinite. It is not so, as every player stakes a certainty 
to gain an uncertainty, and yet he stakes a finite certainty to gain 
a finite uncertainty, without transgressing against reason. ‘There 
is not an infinite distance between the certainty staked and the 
uncertainty of the gain; that is untrue. In truth, there is an in- 
finity between the certainty of gain and the certainty of loss. But 
the uncertainty of the gain is proportioned to the certainty of the 
stake according to the proportion of the chances of gain and loss. 
Hence it comes that, if there are as many risks on one side as on 
the other, the course is to play even; and then the certainty of the 
stake is equal to the uncertainty of the gain, so far is it from fact 
that there is an infinite distance between them. And so our propo- 
sition is of infinite force, when there is the finite to stake in a game 
where there are equal risks of gain and of loss, and the infinite to 
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gain. ‘This is demonstrable; and if men are capable of any truths, 
this is one. 

“I confess it, I admit it. But, still, is there no means of seeing 
the faces of the cards?”—Yes, Scripture and the rest, etc. “Yes, 
but I have my hands tied and my mouth closed; I am forced to 
wager, and am not free. I am not released, and am so made that 
I cannot believe. What, then, would you have me do?” 

True. But at least learn your inability to believe, since reason 
brings you to this, and yet you cannot believe. Endeavour then 
to convince yourself, not by increase of proofs of God, but by 
the abatement of your passions. You would like to attain faith, 
and do not know the way; you would like to cure yourself of un- 
belief, and ask the remedy for it. Learn of those who have been 
bound like you, and who now stake all their possessions. ‘These 
are people who know the way which you would follow, and who 
are cured of an ill of which you would be cured. Follow the way 
by which they began; by acting as if they believed, taking the 
holy water, having masses said, etc. Even this will naturally make 
you believe, and deaden your acuteness.—‘“But this is what I am 
afraid of.”—And why? What have you to lose? 

But to show you that this leads you there, it is this which will 
lessen the passions, which are your stumbling-blocks. 

The end of this discourse——Now, what harm will befall you 
in taking this side? You will be faithful, honest, humble, grateful, 
generous, a sincere friend, truthful. Certainly you will not have 
those poisonous pleasures, glory and luxury; but will you not have 
others? I will tell you that you will thereby gain in this life, and 
that, at each step you take on this road, you will see so great 
certainty of gain, so much nothingness in what you risk, that you 
will at last recognise that you have wagered for something certain 
and infinite, for which you have given nothing. 

“Ah! ‘This discourse transports me, charms me,” etc. 

If this discourse pleases you and seems impressive, know that 
it is made by a man who has knelt, both before and after it, in 
prayer to that Being, infinite and without parts, before whom he 
lays all he has, for you also to lay before Him all you have for 
your own good and for His glory, that so strength may be given 
to lowliness. 
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If we must not act save on a certainty, we ought not to act on 
religion, for it is not certain. But how many things we do on 
an uncertainty, sea voyages, battles! I say then we must do nothing 
at all, for nothing is certain, and that there is more certainty in 
religion than there is as to whether we may see to-morrow; for 
it is not certain that we may see to-morrow, and it is certainly 
possible that we may not see it. We cannot say as much about 
religion. It is not certain that it is; but who will venture to say 
that it is certainly possible that it is not? Now when we work 
for to-morrow, and so on an uncertainty, we act reasonably; for 
we ought to work for an uncertainty according to the doctrine 
of chance which was demonstrated above. . 


242 


. . . I admire the boldness with which these persons undertake 
to speak of God. In addressing their argument to infidels, their first 
chapter is to prove Divinity from the works of nature. I should 
not be astonished at their enterprise, if they were addressing their 
argument to the faithful; for it is certain that those who have the 
living faith in their heart see at once that all existence is none 
other than the work of the God whom they adore. But for those 
in whom this light is extinguished, and in whom we purpose to 
rekindle it, persons destitute of faith and grace, who, seeking with 
all their light whatever they see in nature that can bring them 
to this knowledge, find only obscurity and darkness; to tell them 
that they have only to look at the smallest things which surround 
them, and they will see God openly, to give them, as a complete 
proof of this great and important matter, the course of the moon 
and planets, and to claim to have concluded the proof with such 
an argument, is to give them ground for believing that the proofs 
of our religion are very weak. And I see by reason and experience 
that nothing is more calculated to arouse their contempt. 
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It is not after this manner that Scripture speaks, which has a 
better knowledge of the things that are of God. It says, on the 
contrary, that God is a hidden God, and that, since the corruption © 
of nature, He has left men in a darkness from which they can 
escape only through Jesus Christ, without whom all communion 
with God is cut off. Nemo novit Patrem, nisi Filius, et cui voluerit 
Filius revelare [Matt. 11:27]. 

This is what Scripture points out to us, when it says in so many 
places that those who seek God find Him [e.g. Jer. 29:13]. It is 
not of that light, “like the noonday sun,” that this is said. We 
do not say that those who seek the noonday sun, or water in the 
sea, shall find them; and hence the evidence of God must not 
be of this nature. So it tells us elsewhere: Vere tu es Deus ab- 
sconditus [Isa. 45:15]. 


252 


For we must not misunderstand ourselves; we are as much auto- 
matic as intellectual; and hence it comes that the instrument by 
which conviction is attained is not demonstrated alone. How few 
things are demonstrated! Proofs only convince the mind. Custom 
is the source of our strongest and most believed proofs. It bends 
the automaton, which persuades the mind without its thinking 
about the matter. Who has demonstrated that there will be a 
to-morrow, and that we shall die? And what is more believed? It 
is, then, custom which persuades us of it; it is custom that makes 
so many men Christians; custom that makes them Turks, heathens, 
artisans, soldiers, etc. (Faith in baptism is more received among 
Christians than among Turks.) Finally, we must have recourse 
to it when once the mind has seen where the truth is, in order 
to quench our thirst, and steep ourselves in that belief, which es- 
capes us at every hour; for always to have proofs ready is too 
much trouble. We must get an easier belief, which is that of cus- 
tom, which, without violence, without art, without argument, 


a [“No man knows the Father, except the Son, and he to whom the Son 
reveals him.’’] 
3 (“Truly you are a hidden God.” 
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makes us believe things, and inclines all our powers to this belief, 
so that our soul falls naturally into it. It is not enough to believe 
only by force of conviction, when the automaton is inclined to 
believe the contrary. Both our parts must be made to believe, 
the mind by reasons which it is sufficient to have seen once in a 
lifetime, and the automaton by custom, and by not allowing it to 
incline to the contrary. Inclina cor meum, Deus [Ps. 119:36].4 

The reason acts slowly, with so many examinations, and on so 
many principles, which must be always present, that at every hour 
it falls asleep, or wanders, through want of having all its principles 
present. Feeling does not act thus; it acts in a moment, and is 
always ready to act. We must then put our faith in feeling; other- 
wise it will be always vacillating. 


253 


Two extremes: to exclude reason, to admit reason only. 
263 


“A miracle,” says one, “would strengthen my faith.” He says 
so when he does not see one. Reasons, seen from afar, appear to 
limit our view; but when they are reached, we begin to see be- 
yond. Nothing stops the nimbleness of our mind. There is no 
tule, say we, which has not some exceptions, no truth so general 
which has not some aspect in which it fails. It is sufficient that it 
be not absolutely universal to give us a pretext for applying the 
exceptions to the present subject, and for saying, “This is not 
always true; there are therefore cases where it is not so.” It only 
remains to show that this is one of them; and that is why we are 
very awkward or unlucky, if we do not find one some day. 


265 


Faith indeed tells what the senses do not tell, but not the con- 
trary of what they see. It is above them and not contrary to them. 


t [Incline my heart, God.”’] 
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267 


The last proceeding of reason is to recognise that there is an 
infinity of things which are beyond it. It is but feeble if it does 
not see so far as to know this. But if natural things are beyond it, 
what will be said of supernatural? 


268 


Submission.—We must know where to doubt, where to feel 
certain, where to submit. He who does not do so, understands not 
the force of reason. There are some who offend against these three 
tules, either by affirming everything as demonstrative, from want 
of knowing what demonstration is; or by doubting everything, 
from want of knowing where to submit; or by submitting in every- 
thing, from want of knowing where they must judge. 


269 

Submission is the use of reason in which consists true Chris- 
tianity. 
270 


Saint Augustine—Reason would never submit, if it did not 
judge that there are some occasions on which it ought to submit. 
It is then right for it to submit, when it judges that it ought to 
submit. 


271 


Wisdom sends us to childhood. Nisi: efficiamini sicut par- 
vuli [Matt. 18:3]. 


5 [“Unless you become as little children.’’] 
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27a 


There is nothing so conformable to reason as this disavowal of 
reason. 


ana 


If we submit everything to reason, our religion will have no 
mysterious and supernatural element. If we offend the principles 
of reason, our religion will be absurd and ridiculous. 


274 


All our reasoning reduces itself to yielding to feeling. 

But fancy is like, though contrary to feeling, so that we cannot 
distinguish between these contraries. One person says that my 
feeling is fancy, another that his fancy is feeling. We should have 
a rule. Reason offers itself; but it is pliable in every sense; and thus 
there is no rule. 


276 


M. de Roannez said: “Reasons come to me afterwards, but at 
first a thing pleases or shocks me without my knowing the reason, 
and yet it shocks me for that reason which I only discover after- 
wards.” But I believe, not that it shocked him for the reasons 
which were found afterwards, but that these reasons were only 
found because it shocks him. 


277 


The heart has its reasons, which reason does not know. We feel 
it in a thousand things. I say that the heart naturally loves the 
Universal Being, and also itself naturally, according as it gives 
itself to them; and it hardens itself against one or the other at 
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its will. You have rejected the one, and kept the other. Is it by 
reason that you love yourself? 


278 


It is the heart which experiences God, and not the reason. 
This, then, is faith: God felt by the heart, not by the reason. ‘ 
Faith is a gift of God; do not believe that we said it was a 
gift of reasoning. Other religions do not say this of their faith. 
They only give reasoning in order to arrive at it, and yet it does 

not bring them to it. 


280 


The knowledge of God is very far from the love of Him. 


282 


We know truth, not only by the reason, but also by the heart, 
and it is in this last way that we know first principles; and reason, 
which has no part in it, tries in vain to impugn them. The scep- 
tics, who have only this for their object, labour to no purpose. 
We know that we do not dream, and however impossible it is 
for us to prove it by reason, this inability demonstrates only the 
weakness of our reason, but not, as they affirm, the uncertainty 
of all our knowledge. For the knowledge of first principles, as 
space, time, motion, number, is as sure as any of those which we 
get from reasoning. And reason must trust these intuitions of the 
heart, and must base them on every argument. (We have intuitive 
knowledge of the tri-dimensional nature of space, and of the in- 
finity of number, and reason then shows that there are no two 
square numbers one of which is double of the other. Principles 
are intuited, propositions are inferred, all with certainty, though 
in different ways.) And it is as useless and absurd for reason to 
demand from the heart proofs of her first principles, before ad- 
mitting them, as it would be for the heart to demand from reason 
an intuition of all demonstrated propositions before accepting 
them. 
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This inability ought, then, to serve only to humble reason, 
which would judge all, but not to impugn our certainty, as if only 
reason were capable of instructing us. Would to God, on the 
contrary, that we had never need of it, and that we knew every- 
thing by instinct and intuition! But nature has refused us this 
boon. On the contrary, she has given us but very little knowledge 
of this kind; and all the rest can be acquired only by reasoning. 

Therefore, those to whom God has imparted religion by intui- 
tion are very fortunate, and justly convinced. But to those who 
do not have it, we can give it only by reasoning, waiting for God 
to give them spiritual insight, without which faith is only human, 
and useless for salvation. 


VIII. John Locke: Faith, 
Reason, and Enthusiasm 


FROM An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 


«a9 John Locke (1632-1704), the first of the great British Em- 
piricists, rejected the doctrine of “innate ideas” and held that all 
knowledge is derived ultimately from sense-experience. He argued 
that it is possible to acquire a knowledge of God through nature, 
and provided his own version of the Cosmological Argument. On 
the other hand, he also believed in divine revelation, though he 
emphasized that its acceptance must be reasoned. “Enthusiasm” 
too, with its ungrounded fancies and claims to private revelation, 
must be checked by reason. In a word, “Reason must be our last 
judge and guide in everything.” Locke’s Essay was his most im- 
portant work, but his interest was not limited to metaphysics and 
epistemology: his Two ‘Treatises on Government and Letters Con- 
cerning Toleration mark significant contributions to political phi- 
losophy. 


BOOK IV 


Chapter 18: OF FAITH AND REASON, AND 
THEIR DISTINCT PROVINCES 


1. ... I think we may come to lay down the measures and 
boundaries between faith and reason: the want whereof may pos- 
sibly have been the cause, if not of great disorders, yet at least 


John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Alexander 
Campbell Fraser (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), II. 
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of great disputes, and perhaps mistakes in the world. For till it 
be resolved how far we are to be guided by reason, and how far 
by faith, we shall in vain dispute, and endeavour to convince one 
another in matters of religion. 

2. I find every sect, as far as reason will help them, make use 
of it gladly: and where it fails them, they cry out, It is matter 
of faith, and above reason. And I do not see how they can argue 
with any one, or ever convince a gainsayer who makes use of the 
same plea, without setting down strict boundaries between faith 
and reason; which ought to be the first point established in all 
questions where faith has anything to do. 

Reason, therefore, here, as contradistinguished to faith, I take 
to be the discovery of the certainty or probability of such propo- 
sitions or truths, which the mind arrives at by deduction made 
from such ideas, which it has got by the use of its natural facul- 
ties; viz. by sensation or reflection. 

Faith, on the other side, is the assent to any proposition, not 
thus made out by the deductions of reason, but upon the credit 
of the proposer, as coming from God, in some extraordinary way 
of communication. This way of discovering truths to men, we 
call revelation. 

3. First, Then I say, that no man inspired by God can by any 
revelation communicate to others any new simple ideas which 
they had not before from sensation or reflection. For, whatsoever 
impressions he himself may have from the immediate hand of 
God, this revelation if it be of new simple ideas, cannot be con- 
veyed to another, either by words or any other signs. Because 
words, by their immediate operation on us, cause no other ideas 
but of their natural sounds: and it is by the custom of using them 
for signs, that they excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; 
but yet only such ideas as were there before. For words, seen or 
heard, recall to our thoughts those ideas only which to us they 
have been wont to be signs of, but cannot introduce any per- 
fectly new, and formerly unknown simple ideas. The same holds 
in all other signs; which cannot signify to us things of which we 
have before never had any idea at all. 

Thus whatever things were discovered to St. Paul, when he 
was rapt up into the third heaven [cf. II Cor. 12:1 ff.]; whatever 
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new ideas his mind there received, all the description he can make 
to others of that place, is only this, That there are such things, 
‘as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive’ [I Cor. 2:9]. And supposing God should 
discover to any one, supernaturally, a species of creatures inhabit- 
ing, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is possible there may 
be such, nobody can deny,) which had six senses; and imprint on 
his mind the ideas conveyed to theirs by that sixth sense: he could 
no more, by words, produce in the minds of other men those ideas 
imprinted by that sixth sense, than one of us could convey the 
idea of any colour, by the sound of words, into a man who, hav- 
ing the other four senses perfect, had always totally wanted the 
fifth, of seeing. For our simple ideas, then, which are the founda- 
tion, and sole matter of all our notions and knowledge, we must 
depend wholly on our reason, I mean our natural faculties; and 
can by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation. I say, traditional revelation, in distinction to original 
revelation. By the one, I mean that first impression which is 
made immediately by God on the mind of any man, to which we 
cannot set any bounds; and by the other, those impressions de- 
livered over to others in words, and the ordinary ways of convey- 
ing our conceptions one to another. 

4. Secondly, I say that the same truths may be discovered, and 
conveyed down from revelation, which are discoverable to us by 
reason, and by those ideas we naturally may have. So God might, 
by revelation, discover the truth of any proposition in Euclid; as 
well as men, by the natural use of their faculties, come to make 
the discovery themselves. In all things of this kind there is little 
need or use of revelation, God having furnished us with natural 
and surer means to arrive at the knowledge of them. For what- 
soever truth we come to the clear discovery of, from the knowl- 
edge and contemplation of our own ideas, will always be certainer 
to us than those which are conveyed to us by traditional revelation. 
For the knowledge we have that this revelation came at first 
from God, can never be so sure as the knowledge we have 
from the clear and distinct perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our own ideas: v.g. if it were revealed some ages 
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since, that the three angles of a triangle were equal to two 
right ones, I might assent to the truth of that proposition, upon 
the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed; but that would 
never amount to so great a certainty as the knowledge of it, upon 
the comparing and measuring my own ideas of two right angles, 
and the three angles of a triangle. The like holds in matter of 
fact knowable by our senses; v.g. the history of the deluge is 
conveyed to us by writings which had their original from revela- 
tion: and yet nobody, I think, will say he has as certain and clear 
a knowledge of the flood as Noah, that saw it; or that he himself 
would have had, had he then been alive and seen it. For he has 
no greater an assurance than that of his senses, that it is writ in 
the book supposed writ by Moses inspired: but he has not so great 
an assurance that Moses wrote that book as if he had seen Moses 
write it. So that the assurance of its being a revelation is less still 
than the assurance of his senses. 

5. In propositions, then, whose certainty is built upon the clear 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, attained 
either by immediate intuition, as in self-evident propositions, or 
by evident deductions of reason in demonstrations we need not 
the: assistance of revelation, as necessary to gain our assent, and 
introduce them into our minds. Because the natural ways of 
knowledge could settle them there, or had done it already, which 
is the greatest assurance we can possibly have of anything, unless 
where God immediately reveals it to us: and there too our as- 
surance can be no greater than our knowledge is, that it is a reve- 
lation from God. But yet nothing, I think, can, under that title, 
shake or overrule plain knowledge: or rationally prevail with any 
man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear 
evidence of his own understanding. For, since no evidence of our 
faculties, by which we receive such revelations, can exceed, if 
equal, the certainty of our intuitive knowledge, we can never 
receive for a truth anything that is directly contrary to our clear 
and distinct knowledge; v.g. the ideas of one body and one 
place do so clearly agree, and the mind has so evident a per- 
ception of their agreement, that we can never assent to a propo- 
sition that affirms the same body to be in two distant places at 
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once, however it should pretend to the authority of a divine reve- 
lation; since the evidence, first, that we deceive not ourselves, 
in ascribing it to God; secondly, that we understand it right, can 
never be so great as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, 
whereby we discern it impossible for the same body to be in two 
places at once. And therefore no proposition can be received for 
divine revelation, or obtain the assent due to all such, if it be 
contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. Because this would 
be to subvert the principles and foundations of all knowledge, 
evidence, and assent whatsoever: and there would be left no dif- 
ference between truth and falsehood, no measures of credible and 
incredible in the world, if doubtful propositions shall take place 
before self-evident; and what we certainly know give way to what 
we may possibly be mistaken in. In propositions therefore con- 
trary to the clear perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
any of our ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of 
faith. They cannot move our assent under that or any other title 
whatsoever. For faith can never convince us of anything that con- 
tradicts our knowledge. Because, though faith be founded on the 
testimony of God (who cannot lie) revealing any proposition to 
us: yet we cannot have an assurance of the truth of its being a 
divine revelation greater than our own knowledge. Since the 
whole strength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge 
that God revealed it, which, in this case, where the proposition 
supposed revealed contradicts our knowledge or reason, will al- 
ways have this objection hanging to it, viz. that we cannot 
tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author 
of our being, which, if received for true, must overturn all the 
principles and foundations of knowledge he has given us; render 
all our faculties useless; wholly destroy the most excellent part 
of his workmanship, our understandings; and put a man in a 
condition wherein he will have less light, less conduct than the 
beast that perisheth. For if the mind of man can never have a 
clearer (and perhaps not so clear) evidence of anything to be a 
divine revelation, as it has of the principles of its own reason, it 
can never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of its reason 
to give a place to a proposition, whose revelation has not a greater 
evidence than those principles have. 
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6. Thus far a man has use of reason, and ought to hearken 
to it even in immediate and original revelation, where it is sup- 
posed to be made to himself. But to all those who pretend not. 
to immediate revelation, but are required to pay obedience, and 
to receive the truths revealed to others, which, by the tradition of 
writings, or word of mouth, are conveyed down to them, reason 
has a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us 
to receive them. For matter of faith being only divine revelation, 
and nothing else, faith, as we use the word, (called commonly 
divine faith), has to do with no propositions, but those which are 
supposed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not see how those 
who make revelation alone the sole object of faith can say, ‘That 
it is a matter of faith, and not of reason, to believe that such or 
such a proposition, to be found in such or such a book, is of 
divine inspiration; unless it be revealed that that proposition, or 
all in that book, was communicated by divine inspiration. With- 
out such a revelation, the believing, or not believing, that proposi- 
tion, or book, to be of divine authority can never be matter of 
faith, but matter of reason; and such as I must come to an assent 
to only by the use of my reason, which can never require or en- 
able me to believe that which is contrary to itself; it being im- 
possible for reason ever to procure any assent to that which to 
itself appears unreasonable. 

In all things, therefore, where we have clear evidence from our 
ideas, and those principles of knowledge I have above mentioned, 
reason is the proper judge; and revelation, though it may, in con- 
senting with it, confirm its dictates, yet cannot in such cases in- 
validate its decrees: nor can we be obliged, where we have the 
clear and evident sentence of reason, to quit it for the contrary 
opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith: which can 
have no authority against the plain and clear dictates of reason. 

7. But, Thirdly, ‘There being many things wherein we have very 
imperfect notions, or none at all; and other things, of whose past, 
present, or future existence, by the natural use of our faculties, 
we can have no knowledge at all; these, as being beyond the dis- 
covery of our natural faculties, and above reason, are, when re- 
vealed, the proper matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 
rebelled against God, and thereby lost their first happy state: and 
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that the dead shall rise, and live again: these and the like, being 
beyond the discovery of reason, are purely matters of faith, with 
which reason has directly nothing to do. 

8. But since God, in giving us the light of reason, has not 
thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when he thinks 
fit, the light of revelation in any of those matters wherein our 
natural faculties are able to give a probable determination; revela- 
tion, where God has been pleased to give it, must carry it against 
the probable conjectures of reason. Because the mind not being 
certain of the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only 
yielding to the probability that appears in it, is bound to give up 
its assent to such a testimony which, it is satisfied, comes from 
one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But vet, it still belongs 
to reason to judge of the truth of its being a revelation, and of 
the signification of the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if 
anything shall be thought revelation which is contrary to the 
plain principles of reason, and the evident knowledge the mind 
has of its own clear and distinct ideas; there reason must be 
hearkened to, as to a matter within its province. Since a man 
can never have so certain a knowledge, that a proposition which 
contradicts the clear principles and evidence of his own knowl- 
edge was divinely revealed, or that he understands the words 
rightly wherein it is delivered, as he has that the contrary is true, 
and so is bound to consider and judge of it as a matter of reason, 
and not swallow it, without examination, as a matter of faith. 

g. First, Whatever proposition is revealed, of whose truth our 
mind, by its natural faculties and notions, cannot judge, that is 
purely matter of faith, and above reason. 

Secondly, All propositions whereof the mind, by the use of its 
natural faculties, can come to determine and judge, from naturally 
acquired ideas, are matter of reason; with this difference still, that, 
in those concerning which it has but an uncertain evidence, and 
so is persuaded of their truth only upon probable grounds, which 
still admit a possibility of the contrary to be true, without doing 
violence to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over- 
turning the principles of all reason; in such probable proposi- 
tions, I say, an evident revelation ought to determine our assent, 
even against probability. For where the principles of reason have 
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not evidenced a proposition to be certainly true or false, there 
clear revelation, as another principle of truth and ground of as- 
sent, may determine; and so it may be matter of faith, and be 
also above reason. Because reason, in that particular matter, being 
able to reach no higher than probability, faith gave the determi- 
nation where reason came short; and revelation discovered on 
which side the truth lay. 

10. Thus far the dominion of faith reaches, and that without 
any violence or hindrance to reason; which is not injured or dis- 
turbed, but assisted and improved by new discoveries of truth, 
coming from the eternal fountain of all knowledge. Whatever 
God hath revealed is certainly true: no doubt can be made of it. 
This is the proper object of faith: but whether it be a divine 
revelation or no, reason must judge; which can never permit the 
mind to reject a greater evidence to embrace what is less evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in opposition to knowledge 
and certainty. There can be no evidence that any traditional 
revelation is of divine original, in the words we receive it, and in 
the sense we understand it, so clear and so certain as that of the 
principles of reason: and therefore Nothing that is contrary to, 
and inconsistent with, the clear and self-evident dictates of reason, 
has a right to be urged or assented to as a matter of faith, wherein 


_reason hath nothing to do. Whatsoever is divine revelation ought 


to overrule all our opinions, prejudices, and interest, and hath a 
right to be received with full assent. Such a submission as this, of 
our reason to faith, takes not away the landmarks of knowledge: 
this shakes not the foundations of reason, but leaves us that use 
of our faculties for which they were given us. 

11. If the provinces of faith and reason are not kept distinct by 
these boundaries, there will, in matters of religion, be no room 
for reason at all; and those extravagant opinions and ceremonies 
that are to be found in the several religions of the world will not 
deserve to be blamed. For, to this crying up of faith in opposition 
to reason, we may, I think, in good measure ascribe those ab- 
surdities that fill almost all the religions which possess and divide 
mankind. For men having been principled with an opinion, that 
they must not consult reason in the things of religion, however 
apparently contradictory to common sense and the very principles 
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of all their knowledge, have let loose their fancies and natural 
superstition; and have been by them led into so strange opinions, 
and extravagant practices in religion, that a considerate man can- 
not but stand amazed at their follies, and judge them so far from 
being acceptable to the great and wise God, that he cannot avoid 
thinking them ridiculous and offensive to a sober good man. So 
that, in effect, religion, which should most distinguish us from 
beasts, and ought most peculiarly to elevate us, as rational crea- 
tures, above brutes, is that wherein men often appear most ir- 
rational, and more senseless than beasts themselves. Credo, quia 
impossibile est: I believe, because it is impossible, might, in a 
good man, pass for a sally of zeal; but would prove a very ill rule 
for men to choose their opinions or religion by. 


Chapter 19: OF ENTHUSIASM 


1. He that would seriously set upon the search of truth, ought 
in the first place to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he 
that loves it not, will not take much pains to get it; nor be much 
concerned when he misses it. There is nobody in the common- 
wealth of learning who does not profess himself a lover of truth: 
and there is not a rational creature that would not take it amiss 
to be thought otherwise of. And yet for all this, one may truly 
say, that there are very few lovers of truth, for truth’s sake, even 
amongst those who persuade themselves that they are so. How a 
man may know whether he be so in earnest, is worth inquiry: 
and I think there is one unerring mark of it, viz. The not enter- 
taining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it 
is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of 
assent, it is plain receives not the truth in the love of it; loves not 
truth for truth’s sake, but for some other bye-end. For the evidence 
that any proposition is true (except such as are self-evident) lying 
only in the proofs a man has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent 
he affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, it is plain that 
all the surplusage of assurance is owing to some other affection, 
and not to the love of truth: it being as impossible that the love 
of truth should carry my assent above the evidence there is to 
me, that it is true, as that the love of truth should make me assent 
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to any proposition for the sake of that evidence which it has not, 
that it is true: which is in effect to love it as a truth, because it is 
possible or probable that it may not be true. In any truth that 
gets not possession of our minds by the irresistible light of self- 
evidence, or by the force of demonstration, the arguments that 
gain it assent are the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; 
and we can receive it for no other than such as they deliver it to 
our understandings. Whatsoever credit or authority we give to 
any proposition more than it receives from the principles and 
proofs it supports itself upon, is owing to our inclinations that 
way, and is so far a derogation from the love of truth as such: 
which, as it can receive no evidence from our passions or inter- 
ests, so it should receive no tincture from them. 

2. The assuming an authority of dictating to others, and a 
forwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is a constant con- 
comitant of this bias and corruption of our judgments. For how 
almost can it be otherwise, but that he should be ready to impose 
on another’s belief, who has already imposed on his own? Who 
can reasonably expect arguments and conviction from him in 
dealing with others, whose understanding is not accustomed to 
them in his dealing with himself? Who does violence to his own 
faculties, tyrannizes over his own mind, and usurps the pre- 
rogative that belongs to truth alone, which is to command assent 
by only its own authority, i.e. by and in proportion to that evi- 
dence which it carries with it. 

3. Upon this occasion I shall take the liberty to consider a 
third ground of assent, which with some men has the same au- 
thority, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or reason; 
I mean enthusiasm: which, laying by reason, would set up revela- 
tion without it. Whereby in effect it takes away both reason and 
revelation, and substitutes in the room of them the ungrounded 
fancies of a man’s own brain, and assumes them for a foundation 
both of opinion and conduct. 

4. Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father of 
light and fountain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind 
that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach of their 
natural faculties: revelation is natural reason enlarged by a new set 
of discoveries communicated by God immediately; which reason 
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vouches the truth of, by the testimony and proofs it gives that they 
come from God. So that he that takes away reason to make way 
for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does muchwhat the 
same as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better 
to receive the remote light of an invisible star by a telescope. 

5. Immediate revelation being a much easier way for men to 
establish their opinions and regulate their conduct, than the 
tedious and not always successful labour of strict reasoning, it is 
no wonder that some have been very apt to pretend to revelation, 
and to persuade themselves that they are under the peculiar 
guidance of heaven in their actions and opinions, especially in 
those of them which they cannot account for by the ordinary 
methods of knowledge and principles of reason. Hence we see, 
that, in all ages, men in whom melancholy has mixed with de- 
votion, or whose conceit of themselves has raised them into an 
opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer admittance 
to his favour than is afforded to others, have often flattered them- 
selves with a persuasion of an immediate intercourse with the 
Deity, and frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. God, 
I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the understand- 
ing by a ray darted into the mind immediately from the fountain 
of light: this they understand he has promised to do, and who 
then has so good a title to expect it as those who are his peculiar 
people, chosen by him, and depending on him? 

6. ‘Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundless opin- 
ion comes to settle itself strongly upon their fancies, is an illumi- 
nation from the Spirit of God, and presently of divine authority: 
and whatsoever odd action they find in themselves a strong in- 
clination to do, that impulse is concluded to be a call or direc- 
tion from heaven, and must be obeyed: it is a commission from 
above, and they cannot err in executing it. 

7. This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, though founded 
neither on reason nor divine revelation, but rising from the con- 
ceits of a warmed or overweening brain, works yet, where it once 
gets footing, more powerfully on the persuasions and actions of 
men than either of those two, or both together: men being most 
forwardly obedient to the impulses they receive from themselves; 
and the whole man is sure to act more vigorously where the whole 
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man is carried by a natural motion. For strong conceit, like a new 
principle, carries all easily with it, when got above common sense, 
and freed from all restraint of reason and check of reflection, it is 
heightened into a divine authority, in concurrence with our own 
temper and inclination. 

8. ‘Though the odd opinions and extravagant actions enthusiasm 
has run men into were enough to warn them against this wrong 
principle, so apt to misguide them both in their belief and con- 
duct: yet the love of something extraordinary, the ease and glory 
it is to be inspired, and be above the common and natural ways of 
knowledge, so flatters many men’s laziness, ignorance, and vanity, 
that, when once they are got into this way of immediate revela- 
tion, of illumination without search, and of certainty without 
proof and without examination, it is a hard matter to get them 
out of it. Reason is lost upon them, they are above it: they see 
the light infused into their understanding, and cannot be mis- 
taken; it is clear and visible there, like the light of bright sunshine; 
shows itself, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they 
feel the hand of God moving them within, and the impulses of 
the Spirit, and cannot be mistaken in what they feel. ‘Thus they 
support themselves, and are sure reasoning hath nothing to do 
with what they see and feel in themselves: what they have a 
sensible experience of admits no doubt, needs no probation. 
Would he not be ridiculous, who should require to have it proved 
to him that the light shines, and that he sees it? It is its own ~ 
proof, and can have no other. When the Spirit brings light into 
our minds, it dispels darkness. We see it as we do that of the 
sun at noon, and need not the twilight of reason to show it us. 
This light from heaven is strong, clear, and pure; carries its own 
demonstration with it: and we may as naturally take a glow-worm 
to assist us to discover the sun as to examine the celestial ray by 
our dim candle, reason. 

o. This is the way of talking of these men: they are sure, be- 
cause they are sure: and their persuasions are right, because they 
are strong in them. For, when what they say is stripped of the 
metaphor of seeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to: and 
yet these similes so impose on them that they serve them for 
certainty in themselves, and demonstration to others. 
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10. But to examine a little soberly this internal light, and this 
feeling on which they build so much. These men have, they say, 
clear light, and they see; they have awakened sense, and they 
feel: this cannot, they are sure, be disputed them. For when a 
man says he sees or feels, nobody can deny him that he does so. 
But here let me ask: This seeing, is it the perception of the truth 
of the proposition, or of this, that it is a revelation from God? 
This feeling, is it a perception of an inclination or fancy to do 
something, or of the Spirit of God moving that inclination? These 
are two very different perceptions, and must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, if we would not impose upon ourselves. I may perceive 
the truth of a proposition, and yet not perceive that it is an im- 
mediate revelation from God. I may perceive the truth of a 
proposition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to 
be, a revelation: nay, I may perceive I came not by this knowl- 
edge in a natural way, and so may conclude it revealed, without 
perceiving that it is a revelation of God. Because there be spirits 
which, without being divinely commissioned, may excite those 
ideas in me, and lay them in such order before my mind, that I 
may perceive their connexion. So that the knowledge of any 
proposition coming into my mind, I know not how, is not a per- 
ception that it is from God. Much less is a strong persuasion that 
it is true, a perception that it is from God, or so much as true. But 
however it be called light and seeing, I suppose it is at most 
but belief and assurance: and the proposition taken for a revela- 
tion, is not such as they know to be true, but take to be true. For 
where a proposition is known to be true, revelation is needless: 
and it is hard to conceive how there can be a revelation to any 
one of what he knows already. If therefore it be a proposition 
which they are persuaded, but do not know, to be true, what- 
ever they may call it, it is not seeing but believing. For these are 
two ways whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly distinct, 
so that one is not the other. What I see, I know to be so, by the 
evidence of the thing itself: what I believe, I take to be so upon 
the testimony of another. But this testimony I must know to be 
given, or else what ground have I of believing? I must see that it 
is God that reveals this to me, or else I see nothing. The ques- 
tion then here is: How do I know that God is the revealer of 
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this to me; that this impression is made upon my mind by his 
Holy Spirit; and that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not 
this, how great soever the assurance is that I am possessed with, 
it is groundless; whatever light I pretend to, it is but enthusiasm. 
For, whether the proposition supposed to be revealed be in itself 
evidently true, or visibly probable, or, by the natural ways of 
knowledge, uncertain, the proposition that must be well grounded 
and manifested to be true, is this, That God is the revealer of it, 
and that what I take to be a revelation is certainly put into my 
mind by Him, and is not an illusion dropped in by some other 
spirit, or raised by my own fancy. For, if I mistake not, these men 
receive it for true, because they presume God revealed it. Does it 
not, then, stand them upon to examine upon what grounds they 
presume it to be a revelation from God? or else all their con- 
fidence is mere presumption: and this light they are so dazzled 
with is nothing but an ignis fatuus, that leads them constantly 
round in this circle; It is a revelation, because they firmly believe 
it; and they believe it, because it is a revelation. 

11. In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no other 
proof but that it is an inspiration from God: for he can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. But how shall it be known that any 
proposition in our minds is a truth infused by God; a truth that 
is revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is that enthusiasm fails of the evi- 
dence it pretends to. For men thus possessed, boast of a light 
whereby they say they are enlightened, and brought into the 
knowledge of this or that truth. But if they know it to be a truth, 
they must know it to be so, either by its own self-evidence to 
natural reason, or by the rational proofs that make it out to be so. 
If they see and know it to be a truth, either of these two ways, 
they in vain suppose it to be a revelation. For they know it to be 
true the same way that any other man naturally may know that 
it is so, without the help of revelation. For thus, all the truths, 
of what kind soever, that men uninspired are enlightened with, 
came into their minds, and are established there. If they say they 
know it to be true, because it is a revelation from God, the rea- 
son is good: but then it will be demanded how they know it to 
be a revelation from God. If they say, by the light it brings with 
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it, which shines bright in their minds, and they cannot resist: I 
beseech them to consider whether this be any more than what 
we have taken notice of already, viz. that it is a revelation, 
because they strongly believe it to be true. For all the light they 
speak of is but a strong, though ungrounded persuasion of their 
own minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds from proofs 
that it is a truth, they must acknowledge to have none; for then 
it is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds 
that other truths are received: and if they believe it to be true 
because it is a revelation, and have no other reason for its being 
a revelation, but because they are fully persuaded, without any 
other reason, that it is true, then they believe it to be a revelation 
only because they strongly believe it to be a revelation; which is 
a very unsafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or actions. 
And what readier way can there be to run ourselves into the most 
extravagant errors and miscarriages, than thus to set up fancy for 
our supreme and sole guide, and to believe any proposition to be 
true, any action to be right, only because we believe it to be so? 
The strength of our persuasions is no evidence at all of their own 
rectitude: crooked things may be as stiff and inflexible as straight: 
and men may be as positive and peremptory in error as in truth. 
How come else the untractable zealots in different and opposite 
parties? For if the light, which every one thinks he has in his 
mind, which in this case is nothing but the strength of his own 
persuasion, be an evidence that it is from God, contrary opinions 
have the same title to be inspirations; and God will be not only 
the Father of lights, but of opposite and contradictory lights, 
leading men contrary ways; and contradictory propositions will be 
divine truths, if an ungrounded strength of assurance be an evi- 
dence that any proposition is a Divine Revelation. 

12. This cannot be otherwise, whilst firmness of persuasion is 
made the cause of believing, and confidence of being in the right 
is made an argument of truth. St. Paul himself believed he did 
well, and that he had a call to it, when he persecuted the Chris- 
tians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: but yet it was 
he, and not they, who were mistaken. Good men are men still 
liable to mistakes, and are sometimes warmly engaged in errors, 
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which they take for divine truths, shining in their minds with the 
clearest light. 

13. Light, true light, in the mind is, or can be, nothing else 
but the evidence of the truth of any proposition; and if it be not 
a self-evident proposition, all the light it has, or can have, is from 
the clearness and validity of those proofs upon which it is received. 
To talk of any other light in the understanding is to put ourselves 
in the dark, or in the power of the Prince of Darkness, and, by 
our own consent, to give ourselves up to delusion to believe a lie. 
For, if strength of persuasion be the light which must guide us; 
I ask how shall any one distinguish between the delusions of 
Satan, and the inspirations of the Holy Ghost? He can transform 
himself into an angel of light [cf. II Cor. 11:14]. And they who 
are led by this Son of the Morning are as fully satisfied of the 
illumination, i.e. are as strongly persuaded that they are enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God as any one who is so: they acquiesce 
and rejoice in it, are actuated by it: and nobody can be more sure, 
nor more in the right (if their own strong belief may be judge) 
than they. 

14. He, therefore, that will not give himself up to all the ex- 
travagances of delusion and error must bring this guide of his 
light within to the trial. God when he makes the prophet does 
not unmake the man. He leaves all his faculties in the natural 
state, to enable him to judge of his inspirations, whether they be 
of divine original or no. When he illuminates the mind with 
supernatural light, he does not extinguish that which is natural. 
If he would have us assent to the truth of any proposition, he 
either evidences that truth by the usual methods of natural rea- 
son, or else makes it known to be a truth which he would have us 
assent to by his authority, and convinces us that it is from him, 
by some marks which reason cannot be mistaken in. Reason 
must be our last judge and guide in everything. I do not mean 
that we must consult reason, and examine whether a proposition 
revealed from God can be made out by natural principles, and 
if it cannot, that then we may reject it: but consult it we must, 
and by it examine whether it be a revelation from God or no: and 
if reason finds it to be revealed from God, reason then declares 
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for it as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her 
dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies must 
pass for an inspiration, if there be nothing but the strength of 
our persuasions, whereby to judge of our persuasions: if reason 
must not examine their truth by something extrinsical to the 
persuasions themselves, inspirations and delusions, truth and false- 
hood, will have the same measure, and will not be possible to be 
distinguished. 

15. If this internal light, or any proposition which under that 
title we take for inspired, be conformable to the principles of 
reason, or to the word of God, which is attested revelation, reason 
warrants it, and we may safely receive it for true and be guided by 
it in our belief and actions: if it receive no testimony nor evidence 
from either of these rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, or so 
much as for true, till we have some other mark that it is a revela- 
tion besides our believing that it is so. Thus we see the holy men 
of old, who had revelations from God, had something else besides 
that internal light of assurance in their own minds, to testify to 
them that it was from God. They were not left to their own per- 
suasions alone, that those persuasions were from God, but had 
outward signs to convince them of the Author of those revelations. 
And when they were to convince others, they had a power given 
them to justify the truth of their commission from heaven, and 
by visible signs to assert the divine authority of a message they 
were sent with. Moses saw the bush burn without being con- 
sumed, and heard a voice out of it [cf. Ex. 3:1 ff.]: this was some- 
thing besides finding an impulse upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet he thought 
not this enough to authorize him to go with that message, till God, 
by another miracle of his rod turned into a serpent, had assured 
him of a power to testify his mission, by the same miracle re- 
peated before them whom he was sent to [cf. Ex. 7:8 ff.]. Gideon 
was sent by an angel to deliver Israel from the Midianites, and yet 
he desired a sign to convince him that this commission was from 
God |[cf. Judges 6:11 ff.]. These, and several the like instances to 
be found among the prophets of old, are enough to show that they 
thought not an inward seeing or persuasion of their own minds, 
without any other proof, a sufficient evidence that it was from 
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God; though the Scripture does not everywhere mention their 
demanding or having such proofs. 

16. In what I have said I am far from denying, that God can, 
or doth sometimes enlighten men’s minds in the apprehending of 
certain truths or excite them to good actions, by the immediate 
influence and assistance of the Holy Spirit, without any extraordi- 
nary signs accompanying it. But in such cases too we have reason 
and Scripture; unerring rules to know. whether it be from God 
or no. Where the truth embraced is consonant to the revelation 
in the written word of God, or the action conformable to the 
dictates of right reason or holy writ, we may be assured that we 
run no risk in entertaining it as such: because, though perhaps it 
be not an immediate revelation from God, extraordinarily operat- 
ing on our minds, yet we are sure it is warranted by that revelation 
which he has given us of truth. But it is not the strength of our 
private persuasion within ourselves, that can warrant it to be a 
light or motion from heaven: nothing can do that but the 
written Word of God without us, or that standard of reason which 
is common to us with all men. Where reason or Scripture is 
express for any opinion or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority: but it is not the strength of our own persuasions 
which can by itself give it that stamp. The bent of our own 
minds may favour it as much as we please: that may show it to 
be a fondling of our own, but will by no means prove it to be 
an offspring of heaven, and of divine original. 


IX. David Hume: Miracles 
and the Skeptic 


FROM An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding 


«5 David Hume (1711-1776) led British Empiricism to Phe- 
nomendlism, the doctrine that all knowledge reduces to phenom- 
ena or perceptions. His critical and skeptical analysis of such con- 
cepts as substance and causality undermined the work of earlier 
philosophers. In addition to An Enquiry Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, his important works include A Treatise of Human 
Nature and Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. In the last 
work, Hume, true to the skeptical character of his philosophy, 
attacks the traditional arguments for God’s existence, although 
an important side of his thinking is perhaps betrayed when he 
adds, “God is infinitely superior to our limited view and com- 
prehension, and is more the object of worship in the temple than 
of disputations in the schools.” But there is no ambiguity about 
Hume’s estimation of the miraculous. In the following discussion 
(which he hesitated to publish), Hume emphatically rejects 
miracles as preposterous for any reasonable person, and his con- 
tempt for believers (for example in the closing lines) has often 
been noted. 


SECTION X: OF MIRACLES 
Part I 


There is, in Dr. Tillotson’s writings, an argument against the 
real presence, which is as concise, and elegant, and strong as any 
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argument can possibly be supposed against a doctrine, so little 
worthy of a serious refutation. It is acknowledged on all hands, 
says that learned prelate, that the authority, either of the scripture 
or of tradition, is founded merely in the testimony of the apostles, 
who were eye-witnesses to those miracles of our Saviour, by which 
he proved his divine mission. Our evidence, then, for the truth 
of the Christian religion is less than the evidence for the truth of 
our senses; because, even in the first authors of our religion, it 
was no greater; and it is evident it must diminish in passing from 
them to their disciples; nor can any one rest such confidence in 
their testimony, as in the immediate object of his senses. But a 
weaker evidence can never destroy a stronger; and therefore, were 
the doctrine of the real presence ever so clearly revealed in scrip- 
ture, it were directly contrary to the rules of just reasoning to give 
our assent to it. It contradicts sense, though both the scripture 
and tradition, on which it is supposed to be built, carry not such 
evidence with them as sense; when they are considered merely as 
external evidences, and are not brought home to every one’s breast, 
by the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Nothing is so convenient as a decisive argument of this kind, 
which must at least silence the most arrogant bigotry and super- 
stition, and free us from their impertinent solicitations. I flatter 
myself, that I have discovered an argument of a like nature, which, 
if just, will, with the wise and learned, be an everlasting check 
to all kinds of superstitious delusion, and consequently, will be 
useful as long as the world endures. For so long, I presume, will 
the accounts of miracles and prodigies be found in all history, 
sacred and profane. 

Though experience be our only guide in reasoning concerning 
matters of fact; it must be acknowledged, that this guide is not 
altogether infallible, but in some cases is apt to lead us into 
errors. One, who in our climate, should expect better weather in 
any week of June than in one of December, would reason justly, 
and conformably to experience; but it is certain, that he may hap- 
pen, in the event, to find himself mistaken. However, we may ob- 
serve, that, in such a case, he would have no cause to complain 
of experience; because it commonly informs us beforehand of the 
uncertainty, by that contrariety of events, which we may learn 
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from a diligent observation. All effects follow not with like cer- 
tainty from their supposed causes. Some events are found, in all 
countries and all ages, to have been constantly conjoined together: 
Others are found to have been more variable, and sometimes to 
disappoint our expectations; so that, in our reasonings concerning 
matter of fact, there are all imaginable degrees of assurance, from 
the highest certainty to the lowest species of moral evidence. 

A wise man, therefore, proportions his belief to the evidence. 
In such conclusions as are founded on an infallible experience, he 
expects the event with the last degree of assurance, and regards 
his past experience as a full proof of the future existence of 
that event. In other cases, he proceeds with more caution: He 
weighs the opposite experiments: He considers which side is sup- 
ported by the greater number of experiments: to that side he in- 
clines, with doubt and hesitation; and when at last he fixes his 
judgment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly call prob- 
ability. All probability, then, supposes an opposition of experi- 
ments and observations, where the one side is found to over- 
balance the other, and to produce a degree of evidence, pro- 
portioned to the superiority. A hundred instances or experiments 
on one side, and fifty on another, afford a doubtful expectation of 
any event; though a hundred uniform experiments, with only 
one that is contradictory, reasonably beget a pretty strong degree 
of assurance. In all cases, we must balance the opposite experi- 
ments, where they are opposite, and deduct the smaller number 
from the greater, in order to know the exact force of the superior 
evidence. 

To apply these principles to a particular instance; we may ob- 
serve, that there is no species of reasoning more common, more 
useful, and even necessary to human life, than that which is 
derived from the testimony of men, and the reports of eye-wit- 
nesses and spectators. This species of reasoning, perhaps, one may 
deny to be founded on the relation of cause and effect. I shall not 
dispute about a word. It will be sufficient to observe that our as- 
surance in any argument of this kind is derived from no other 
principle than our observation of the veracity of human testimony, 
and of the usual conformity of facts to the reports of witnesses. 
It being a general maxim, that no objects have any discoverable 
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connexion together, and that all the inferences, which we can 
draw from one to another, are founded merely on our experience 
of their constant and regular conjunction; it is evident, that we 
ought not to make an exception to this maxim in favour of hu- 
man testimony, whose connexion with any event seems, in itself, 
as little necessary as any other. Were not the memory tenacious 
to a certain degree, had not men commonly an inclination to 
truth and a principle of probity; were they not sensible to shame, 
when detected in a falsehood: Were not these, I say, discovered 
by experience to be qualities, inherent in human nature, we should 
never repose the least confidence in human testimony. A man 
delirious, or noted for falsehood and villainy, has no manner of 
authority with us. 

And as the evidence, derived from witnesses and human testi- 
mony, is founded on past experience, so it varies with the ex- 
perience, and is regarded either as a proof or a probability, accord- 
ing as the conjunction between any particular kind of report and 
any kind of object has been found to be constant or variable. 
There are a number of circumstances to be taken into consider- 
ation in all judgements of this kind; and the ultimate standard, 
by which we determine all disputes, that may arise concerning 
them, is always derived from experience and observation. Where 
this experience is not entirely uniform on any side, it is attended 
with an unavoidable contrariety in our judgements, and with the 
same opposition and mutual destruction of argument as in every 
other kind of evidence. We frequently hesitate concerning the 
reports of others. We balance the opposite circumstances, which 
cause any doubt or uncertainty; and when we discover a superi- 
ority on any side, we incline to it; but still with a diminution of 
assurance, in proportion to the force of its antagonist. 

This contrariety of evidence, in the present case, may be de- 
rived from several different causes; from the opposition of con- 
trary testimony; from the character or number of the witnesses; 
from the manner of their delivering their testimony; or from the 
union of all these circumstances. We entertain a suspicion con- 
cerning any matter of fact, when the witnesses contradict each 
other; when they are but few, or of a doubtful character; when 
they have an interest in what they affirm; when they deliver their 
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testimony with hesitation, or on the contrary, with too violent 
asseverations. There are many other particulars of the same kind, 
which may diminish or destroy the force of any argument, derived 
from human testimony. 

Suppose, for instance, that the fact, which the testimony 
endeavours to establish, partakes of the extraordinary and the 
marvellous; in that case, the evidence, resulting from the testi- 
mony, admits of a diminution, greater or less, in proportion as 
the fact is more or less unusual. The reason why we place any 
credit in witnesses and historians, is not derived from any con- 
nexion, which we perceive a priori, between testimony and reality, 
but because we are accustomed to find a conformity between 
them. But when the fact attested is such a one as has seldom 
fallen under our observation, here is a contest of two opposite 
experiences; of which the one destroys the other, as far as its force 
goes, and the superior can only operate on the mind by the force, 
which remains. The very same principle of experience, which 
gives us a certain degree of assurance in the testimony of wit- 
nesses, gives us also, in this case, another degree of assurance 
against the fact, which they endeavour to establish; from which 
contradiction there necessarily arises a counterpoize, and mutual 
destruction of belief and authority. 

I should not believe such a story were it told me by Cato, was 
a proverbial saying in Rome, even during the lifetime of that 
philosophical patriot.t The incredibility of a fact, it was allowed, 
might invalidate so great an authority. 

The Indian prince, who refused to believe the first relations 
concerning the effects of frost, reasoned justly; and it naturally 
required very strong testimony to engage his assent to facts, that 
arose from a state of nature, with which he was unacquainted, 
and which bore so little analogy to those events, of which he had 
had constant and uniform experience. Though they were not con- 
trary to his experience, they were not conformable to it.? 

But in order to encrease the probability against the testimony 


1t Plutarch, in Vita Catonis. 
2 No Indian, it is evident, could have experience that water did not 
freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature in a situation quite unknown 
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of witnesses, let us suppose, that the fact, which they affirm, in- 
stead of being only marvellous, is really miraculous; and suppose 
also, that the testimony considered apart and in itself, amounts to 
an entire proof; in that case, there is proof against proof, of which 
the strongest must prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, 
in proportion to that of its antagonist. 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm 
and unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as 
any argument from experience can possibly be imagined. Why is 
it more than probable, that all men must die; that lead cannot, 
of itself, remain suspended in the air; that fire consumes wood, 
and is extinguished by water; unless it be, that these events are 
found agreeable to the laws of nature, and there is required a 
violation of these laws, or in other words, a miracle to prevent 
them? Nothing is esteemed a miracle, if it ever happen in the 
common course of nature. It is no miracle that a man, seemingly 
in good health, should die on a sudden: because such a kind of 
death, though more unusual than any other, has yet been fre- 
quently observed to happen. But it is a miracle, that a dead man 
should come to life; because that has never been observed in any 
age or country. There must, therefore, be a uniform experience 
against every miraculous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as a uniform experience amounts to a 
proof, there is here a direct and full proof, from the nature of 
the fact, against the existence of any miracle; nor can such a proof 


to him; and it is impossible for him to tell a priori what will result from it. 
It is making a new experiment, the consequence of which is always uncertain. 
One may sometimes conjecture from analogy what will follow; but still this 
is but conjecture. And it must be confessed, that, in the present case of 
freezing, the event follows contrary to the rules of analogy, and is such as a 
rational Indian would not look for. The operations of cold upon water are 
not gradual, according to the degrees of cold; but whenever it comes to the 


freezing point, the water passes in a moment, from the utmost liquidity to - 


perfect hardness. Such an event, therefore, may be denominated extraordinary, 
and requires a pretty strong testimony, to render it credible to people in a 
warm climate: But still it is not miraculous, nor contrary to uniform experi- 
ence of the course of nature in cases where all the circumstances are the 
same. The inhabitants of Sumatra have always scen water fluid in their own 
climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be deemed a prodigy: 
But they never saw water in Muscovy during the winter; and therefore they 
cannot reasonably be positive what would there be the consequence. 
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be destroyed, or the miracle rendered credible, but by an opposite 
proof, which is superior.’ 

The plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim worthy of 
our attention), “hat no testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous, than the fact, which it endeavours to 
establish; and even in that case there is a mutual destruction of 
arguments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to 
that degree of force, which remains, after deducting the inferior.’ 
When anyone tells me, that he saw a dead man restored to life, 
I immediately consider with myself, whether it be more probable, 
that this person should either deceive or be deceived, or that the 
fact, which he relates, should really have happened. I weigh the 
one miracle against the other; and according to the superiority, 
which I discover, I pronounce my decision, and always reject the 
greater miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be more 
miraculous, than the event which he relates; then, and not till 
then, can he pretend to command my belief or opinion. 


Part II 


In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed, that the testimony, 
upon which a miracle is founded, may possibly amount to an 


* Sometimes an event may not, in itself, seem to be contrary to the laws 
of nature, and yet, if it were real, it might, by reason of some circumstances, 
be denominated a miracle; because, in fact, it is contrary to these laws. 
Thus if a person, claiming a divine authority, should command a sick 
person to be well, a healthful man to fall down dead, the clouds to pour 
rain, the winds to blow, in short, should order many natural events, which 
immediately follow upon his command; these might justly be esteemed 
miracles, because they are really, in this case, contrary to the laws‘ of nature. 
For if any suspicion remain, that the event and command concurred by 
accident, there is no miracle and no transgression of the laws of nature. If 
this suspicion be removed, there is evidently a miracle, and a transgression 
of these laws; because nothing can be more contrary to nature than that the 
voice or command of a man should have such an influence. A miracle may 
be accurately defined, a transgression of a law of nature by a particular 
volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible agent. A 
miracle may either be discoverable by men or not. This alters not its nature 
and essence. The raising of a house or ship into the air is a visible miracle. 
The raising of a feather, when the wind wants ever so little of a force 
requisite for that purpose, is as real a miracle, though not so sensible with 
regard to us. 
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entire proof, and that the falsehood of that testimony would be 
a real prodigy: But it is easy to show, that we have been a great 
deal too liberal in our concession, and that there never was a 
miraculous event established on so full an evidence. 

For first, there is not to be found, in all history, any miracle 
attested by a sufficient number of men, of such unquestioned good- 
sense, education, and learning, as to secure us against all delusion 
in themselves; of such undoubted integrity, as to place them 
beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive others; of such credit 
and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to 
lose in case of their being detected in any falsehood; and at the 
same time, attesting facts performed in such a public manner and 
in so celebrated a part of the world, as to render the detection 
unavoidable: All which circumstances are requisite to give us a 
full assurance in the testimony of men. 

Secondly, We may observe in human nature a principle which, 
if strictly examined, will be found to diminish extremely the as- 
surance, which we might, from human testimony, have, in any 
kind of prodigy. The maxim, by which we commonly conduct 
ourselves in our reasonings, is, that the objects, of which we have 
no experience, resembles those, of which we have; that what we 
have found to be most usual is always most probable; and that 
where there is an opposition of arguments, we ought to give the 
preference to such as are founded on the greatest number of past 
observations. But though, in proceeding by this rule, we readily 
reject any fact which is unusual and incredible in an ordinary 
degree; yet in advancing farther, the mind observes not always 
the same rule; but when anything is affirmed utterly absurd and 
miraculous, it rather the more readily admits of such a fact, upon 
account of that very circumstance, which ought to destroy all its 
authority. The passion of surprise and wonder, arising from 
miracles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a sensible tendency 
towards the belief of those events, from which it is derived. And 
this goes so far, that even those who cannot enjoy this pleasure 
immediately, nor can believe those miraculous events, of which 
they are informed, yet love to partake of the satisfaction at second- 
hand or by rebound, and place a pride and delight in exciting the 
admiration of others. 
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With what greediness are the miraculous accounts of travellers 
received, their descriptions of sea and land monsters, their rela- 
tions of wonderful adventures, strange men, and uncouth man- 
ners? But if the spirit of religion join itself to the love of wonder, 
there is an end of common sense; and human testimony, in these 
circumstances, loses all pretensions to authority. A religionist may 
be an enthusiast, and imagine he sees what has no reality: he may 
know his narrative to be false, and yet persevere in it, with the 
best intentions in the world, for the sake of promoting so holy a 
cause: or even where this delusion has not place, vanity, excited 
by so strong a temptation, operates on him more powerfully 
than on the rest of mankind in any other circumstances; and 
self-interest with equal force. His auditors may not have, and 
commonly have not, sufficient judgement to canvass his evidence: 
what judgement they have, they renounce by principle, in these 
sublime and mysterious subjects: or if they were ever so willing 
to employ it, passion and a heated imagination disturb the 
regularity of its operations. Their credulity increases his impu- 
dence: and his impudence overpowers their credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little room for rea- 
son or reflection; but addressing itself entirely to the fancy or the 
affections, captivates the willing hearers, and subdues their under- 
standing. Happily, this pitch it seldom attains. But what a Tully 
or a Demosthenes could scarcely effect over a Roman or Athenian 
audience, every Capuchin, every itinerant or stationary teacher 
can perform over the generality of mankind, and in a higher de- 
gree, by touching such gross and vulgar passions. 

The many instances of forged miracles, and prophecies, and 
supernatural events, which in all ages, have either been detected 
by contrary evidence, or which detect themselves by their ab- 
surdity, prove sufficiently the strong propensity of mankind to 
the extraordinary and the marvellous, and ought reasonably to 
beget a suspicion against all relations of this kind. This is our 
natural way of thinking, even with regard to the most common 
and most credible events. For instance: There is no kind of report 
which rises so easily, and spreads so quickly, especially in country 
places and provincial towns, as those concerning marriages; inso- 
much that two young persons of equal condition never see each 
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other twice, but the whole neighbourhood immediately join them 
together. The pleasure of telling a piece of news so interesting, 
of propagating it, and of being the first reporters of it, spreads 
the intelligence. And this is so well known, that no man of sense 
gives attention to these reports, till he find them confirmed by 
some greater evidence. Do not the same passions, and others still 
stronger, incline the generality of mankind to believe and report, 
with the greatest vehemence and assurance, all religious miracles? 

Thirdly, It forms a strong presumption against all supernatural 
and miraculous relations, that they are observed chiefly to abound 
among ignorant and barbarous nations; or if a civilized people has 
ever given admission to any of them, that people will be found 
to have received them from ignorant and barbarous ancestors, 
who transmitted them with that inviolable sanction and authority, 
which always attend received opinions. When we peruse the first 
histories of all nations, we are apt to imagine ourselves transported 
into some new world; where the whole frame of nature is dis- 
jointed, and every element performs its operations in a different 
manner, from what it does at present. Battles, revolutions, pesti- 
lence, famine and death, are never the effect of those natural 
causes, which we experience. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgements, 
quite obscure the few natural events, that are intermingled with 
them. But as the former grow thinner every page, in proportion 
as we advance nearer the enlightened ages, we soon learn, that 
there is nothing mysterious or supernatural in the case, but that 
all proceeds from the usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, and that, though this inclination may at intervals re- 
ceive a check from sense and learning, it can never be thoroughly 
extirpated from human nature. 

It is strange, a judicious reader is apt to say, upon the perusal 
of these wonderful historians, that such prodigious events never 
happen in our days. But it is nothing strange, I hope, that men 
should lie in all ages. You must surely have seen instances enough 
of that frailty. You have yourself heard many such marvellous re- 
lations started, which, being treated with scorn by all the wise and 
judicious, have at last been abandoned even by the vulgar. Be 
assured, that those renowned lies, which have spread and flourished 
to such‘a monstrous height, arose from like beginnings; but be- 
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ing sown in a more proper soil, shot up at last into prodigies al- 
most equal to those which they relate. 

It was a wise policy in that false prophet, Alexander, who 
though now forgotten, was once so famous, to lay the first scene 
of his impostures in Paphlagonia, where, as Lucian tells us, the 
people were extremely ignorant and stupid, and ready to swallow 
even the grossest delusion. People at a distance, who are weak 
enough to think the matter at all worth enquiry, have no op- 
portunity of receiving better information. The stories come magni- 
fied to them by a hundred circumstances. Fools are industrious in 
propagating the imposture; while the wise and learned are con- 
tented, in general, to deride its absurdity, without informing 
themselves of the particular facts, by which it may be distinctly 
refuted. And thus the impostor above mentioned was enabled to 
proceed, from his ignorant Paphlagonians, to the enlisting of vo- 
taries, even among the Grecian philosophers, and men of the 
most eminent rank and distinction in Rome: nay, could engage 
the attention of that sage emperor Marcus Aurelius; so far as to 
make him trust the success of a military expedition to his delusive 
prophecies. 

The advantages are so great, of starting an imposture among 
an ignorant people, that, even though the delusion should be too 
gross to impose on the generality of them (which, though seldom, 
is sometimes the case) it has a much better chance for succeed- 
ing in remote countries, than if the first scene had been laid in a 
city renowned for arts and knowledge. The most ignorant and 
barbarous of these barbarians carry the report abroad. None of 
their countrymen have a large correspondence, or sufficient credit 
and authority to contradict and beat down the delusion. Men’s 
inclination to the marvellous has full opportunity to display it- 
self. And thus a story, which is universally exploded in the place 
where it was first started, shall pass for certain at a thousand miles 
distance. But had Alexander fixed his residence at Athens, the 
philosophers of that renowned mart of learning had immediately 
spread, throughout the whole Roman empire, their sense of the 
matter; which, being supported by so great authority, and dis- 
played by all the force of reason and eloquence, had entirely 
opened the eyes of mankind. It is true; Lucian, passing by chance 
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through Paphlagonia, had an opportunity of performing this good 
office. But, though much to be wished, it does not always happen, 
that every Alexander meets with a Lucian, ready to expose and 
detect his impostures. 

I may add as a fourth reason, which diminishes the authority 
of prodigies, that there is no testimony for any, even those which 
have not been expressly detected, that is not opposed by an in- 
finite number of witnesses; so that not only the miracle destroys 
the credit of testimony, but the testimony destroys itself. To 
make this the better understood, let us consider, that, in matters 
of religion, whatever is different is contrary; and that it is impos- 
sible the religions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, and of 
China should, all of them, be established on any solid foundation. 
Every miracle, therefore, pretended to have been wrought in any 
of these religions (and all of them abound in miracles), as its 
direct scope is to establish the particular system to which it is 
attributed; so has it the same force, though more indirectly, to 
overthrow every other system. In destroying a rival system, it 
likewise destroys the credit of those miracles, on which that system 
was established; so that all the prodigies of different religions are 
to be regarded as contrary facts, and the evidences of these 
prodigies, whether weak or strong, as opposite to each other. Ac- 
cording to this method of reasoning, when we believe any miracle 
of Mahomet or his successors, we have for our warrant the tes- 
timony of a few barbarous Arabians: and on the other hand, we 
are to regard the authority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and, 
in short, of all the authors and witnesses, Grecian, Chinese, and 
Roman Catholic, who have related any miracle in their particular 
religion; I say, we are to regard their testimony in the same light 
as if they had mentioned that Mahometan miracle, and had 
in express terms contradicted it, with the same certainty as 
they have for the miracle they relate. This argument may appear 
over subtile and refined; but is not in reality different from the 
reasoning of a judge, who supposes, that the credit of two witnesses, 
maintaining a crime against any one, is destroyed by the. tes- 
timony of two others, who affirm him to have been two hundred 
leagues distant, at the same instant when the crime is said to 
have been committed. 
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One of the best attested miracles in all profane history is that 
which Tacitus reports of Vespasian, who cured a blind man 
in Alexandria, by means of his spittle, and a lame man by the 
mere touch of his foot; in obedience to a vision of the god Serapis, 
who had enjoined them to have recourse to the Emperor, for these 
miraculous cures. The story may be seen in that fine historian;* 
where every circumstance seems to add weight to the testimony, 
and might be displayed at large with all the force of argument and 
eloquence, if any one were now concerned to enforce the evidence 
of that exploded and idolatrous superstition. The gravity, solidity, 
age, and probity of so great an emperor, who, through the whole 
course of his life, conversed in a familiar manner with his friends 
and courtiers, and never affected those extraordinary airs of divin- 
ity assumed by Alexander and Demetrius. The historian, a con- 
temporary writer, noted for candour and veracity, and withal, the 
greatest and most penetrating genius, perhaps, of all antiquity; 
and so free from any tendency to credulity, that he even lies under 
the contrary imputation, of atheism and profaneness: The persons, 
from whose authority he related the miracle, of established char- 
acter for judgement and veracity, as we may well presume; eye- 
witnesses of the fact, and confirming their testimony, after the 
Flavian family was despoiled of the empire, and could no longer 
give any reward, as the price of a lie. Utrumque, qui interfuere, 
nunc quoque memorant, postquam nullum mendacio pretium.” 
To which if we add the public nature of the facts, as related, it will 
appear, that no evidence can well be supposed stronger for so gross 
and so palpable a falsehood. 

There is also a memorable story related by Cardinal de Retz, 
which may well deserve our consideration. When that intriguing 
politician fled into Spain, to avoid the persecution of his enemies, 
he passed through Saragossa, the capital of Arragon, where he was 
shewn, in the cathedral, a man, who had served seven years as 
a doorkeeper, and was well known to every body in town, that 


«ale lib. iv. cap. 81. Suetonius gives nearly the same account in Vita 
esp. 

*[“Both eyewitnesses report it, even now when there is no reward for 
lying” —Tacitus.] 
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had ever paid his devotions at that church. He had been seen, 
for so long a time, wanting a leg; but recovered that limb by the 
rubbing of holy oil upon the stump; and the cardinal assures us 
that he saw him with two legs. This miracle was vouched by all 
the canons of the church; and the whole company in town were 
appealed to for a confirmation of the fact; whom the cardinal 
found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of the 
miracle. Here the relater was also contemporary to the supposed 
prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine character, as well as of 
great genius; the miracle of so singular a nature as could scarcely 
admit of a counterfeit, and the witnesses very numerous, and 
all of them, in a manner, spectators of the fact, to which they 
gave their testimony. And what adds mightily to the force of the 
evidence, and may double our surprise on this occasion, is, that the 
cardinal himself, who relates the story, seems not to give any 
credit to it, and consequently cannot be suspected of any con- 
currence in the holy fraud. He considered justly, that it was not 
requisite, in order to reject a fact of this nature, to be able ac- 
curately to disprove the testimony, and to trace its falsehood, 
through all the circumstances of knavery and credulity which 
produced it. He knew, that, as this was commonly altogether 
impossible at any small distance of time and place; so was it 
extremely difficult, even where one was immediately present, by 
reason of the bigotry, ignorance, cunning, and roguery of a 
great part of mankind. He therefore concluded, like a just 
reasoner, that such an evidence carried falsehood upon the very 
face of it, and that a miracle, supported by any human testimony, 
was more properly a subject of derision than of argument. 

There surely never was a greater number of miracles ascribed 
to one person, than those, which were lately said to have been 
wrought in France upon the tomb of Abbé Paris, the famous 
Jansenist, with whose sanctity the people were so long deluded. 
The curing of the sick, giving hearing to the deaf, and sight to the 
blind, were every where talked of as the usual effects of that holy 
sepulchre. But what is more extraordinary; many of the miracles 
were immediately proved upon the spot, before judges of un- 
questioned integrity, attested by witnesses of credit and distinc- 
tion, in a learned age, and on the most eminent theatre that is 
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now in the world. Nor is this all: a relation of them was published 
and dispersed every where; nor were the Jesuits, though a learned 
body, supported by the civil magistrate, and determined enemies 
to those opinions, in whose favour the miracles were said to have 
been wrought, ever able distinctly to refute or detect them. Where 
shall we find such a number of circumstances, agreeing to the 
corroboration of one fact? And what have we to oppose to such 
a cloud of witnesses, but the absolute impossibility or miraculous 
nature of the events, which they relate? And this surely, in the 
eyes of all reasonable people, will alone be regarded as a sufficient 
refutation. 

Is the consequence just, because some human testimony has 
the utmost force and authority in some cases, when it relates the 
battle of Philippi or Pharsalia for instance; that therefore all 
kinds of testimony must, in all cases, have equal force and 
authority? Suppose that the Cesarean and Pompeian factions had, 
each of them, claimed the victory in these battles, and that the 
historians of each party had uniformly ascribed the advantage 
to their own side; how could mankind, at this distance, have been 
able to determine between them? The contrariety is equally 
strong between the miracles related by Herodotus or Plutarch, 
and those delivered by Mariana, Bede, or any monkish historian. 

The wise lend a very academic faith to every report which 
favours the passion of the reporter; whether it magnifies his 
country, his family, or himself, or in any other way strikes in 
with his natural inclinations and propensities. But what greater 
temptation than to appear a missionary, a prophet, an ambassador 
from heaven? Who would not encounter many dangers and 
difficulties, in order to attain so sublime a character? Or if, by 
the help of vanity and a heated imagination, a man has first 
made a convert of himself, and entered seriously into the delusion; 
who ever scruples to make use of pious frauds, in support of so 
holy and meritorious a cause? 

The smallest spark may here kindle into the greatest flame; 
because the materials are always prepared for it. The avidum 
genus auricularum,® the gazing populace, receive greedily, without 


e [“sort of people with eager ears” —Lucretius.] 
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examination, whatever sooths superstition, and promotes wonder. 

How many stories of this nature have, in all ages, been detected 
and exploded in their infancy? How many more have been 
celebrated for a time, and have afterwards sunk into neglect 
and oblivion? Where such reports, therefore, fly about, the 
solution of the phenomenon is obvious; and we judge in con- 
formity to regular experience and observation, when we account 
for it by the known and natural principles of credulity and 
delusion. And shall we, rather than have a recourse to so natural 
a solution, allow of a miraculous violation of the most established 
laws of nature? 

I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a falsehood in 
any private or even public history, at the place, where it is said 
to happen; much more when the scene is removed to ever so 
small a distance. Even a court of judicature, with all the authority, 
accuracy, and judgement, which they can employ, find themselves 
often at a loss to distinguish between truth and falsehood in the 
most recent actions. But the matter never comes to any issue, 
if trusted to the common method of altercations and debate and 
flying rumours; especially when men’s passions have taken part 
on either side. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wise and learned commonly 
esteem the matter too inconsiderable to deserve their attention 
or regard. And when afterwards they would willingly detect the 
cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded multitude, the season 
is now past, and the records and witnesses, which might clear up 
the matter, have perished beyond recovery. 

No means of detection remain, but those which must be drawn 
from the very testimony itself on the reporters: and these, though 
always sufficient with the judicious and knowing, are commonly 
too fine to fall under the comprehension of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that no testimony for any 
kind of miracle has ever amounted to a probability, much less to 
a proof; and that, even supposing it amounted to a proof, it would 
be opposed by another proof; derived from the very nature of the 
fact, which it would endeavour to establish. It is experience only, 
which gives authority to human testimony; and it is the same 
experience, which assures us of the laws of nature. When, there- 
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fore, these two kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing 
to do but subtract the one from the other, and embrace an 
opinion, either on one side or the other, with that assurance which 
arises from the remainder. But according to the principle here 
explained, this substraction, with regard to all popular religions, 
amounts to an entire annihilation; and therefore we may establish 
it as a maxim, that no human testimony can have such force as 
to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation for any such 
system of religion. 

I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, when I say, 
that a miracle can never be proved, so as to be the foundation of 
a system of religion. For I own, that otherwise, there may possibly 
be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, of such 
a kind as to admit of proof from human testimony; though, per- 
haps, it will be impossible to find any such in all the records of 
history. Thus, suppose, all authors, in all languages, agree, that, 
from the first of January 1600, there was a total darkness over the 
whole earth for eight days: suppose that the tradition of this 
extraordinary event is still strong and lively among the people: 
that all travellers, who return from foreign countries, bring 
us accounts of the same tradition, without the least variation 
or contradiction: it is evident, that our present philosophers, 
instead of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain, and 
ought to search for the causes whence it might be derived. The 
decay, corruption, and dissolution of nature, is an event rendered 
probable by so many analogies, that any phenomenon, which 
seems to have a tendency towards that catastrophe, comes within 
the reach of human testimony, if that testimony be very extensive 
and uniform. 

But suppose, that all the historians who treat of England, should 
agree, that, on the first of January 1600, Queen Elizabeth died; 
that both before and after her death she was seen by her physicians 
and the whole court, as is usual with persons of her rank; that her 
successor was acknowledged and proclaimed by the parliament; 
and that, after being interred a month, she again appeared, 
resumed the throne, and governed England for three years: I 
must confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of 
so many odd circumstances, but should not have the least inclina- 
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tion to believe so miraculous an event. I should not doubt of her 
pretended death, and of those other public circumstances that 
followed it: I should only assert it to have been pretended, and 
that it neither was, nor possibly could be, real. You would in 
vain object to me the difficulty, and almost impossibility of de- 
ceiving the world in an affair of such consequence; the wisdom 
and solid judgement of that renowned queen; with the little 
or no advantage which she could reap from so poor an artifice: 
All this might astonish me; but I would still reply, that the knavery 
and folly of men are such common phenomena, that I should 
rather believe the most extraordinary events to arise from their 
concurrence, than admit of so signal a violation of the laws of 
nature. 

But should this miracle be ascribed to any new system of 
religion; men, in all ages, have been so much imposed on by 
ridiculous stories of that kind, that this very circumstance would 
be a full proof of a cheat, and sufficient, with all men of sense, 
not only to make them reject the fact, but even reject it without 
farther examination. Though the Being to whom the miracle 
is ascribed, be, in this case, Almighty, it does’ not, upon that 
account, become a whit more probable, since it is impossible 
for us to know the attributes or actions of such a Being, otherwise 
than from the experience which we have of his productions, in the 
usual course of nature. This still reduces us to past observation, 
and obliges us to compare the instances of the violation of truth 
in the testimony of men, with those of the violation of the laws 
of nature by miracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are more common 
in the testimony concerning religious miracles, than in that con- 
cerning any other matter of fact; this must diminish very much 
the authority of the former testimony, and make us form a gen- 
eral resolution, never to lend any attention to it, with whatever 
specious pretence it may be covered. 

Lord Bacon seems to have embraced the same principles of 
reasoning. “We ought,’ says he, ‘to make a collection or particular 
history of all monsters and prodigious births or productions, and in 
a word of every thing new, rare, and extraordinary in nature, But 
this must be done with the most severe scrutiny, lest we depart 
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from truth. Above all, every relation must be considered as sus- 
picious, which depends in any degree upon religion, as the prod- 
igies of Livy: And no less so, everything that is to be found in 
the writers of natural magic or alchemy, or such authors, who 
seem, all of them, to have an unconquerable appetite for false- 
hood and fable.’ 7 

I am the better pleased with the method of reasoning here 
delivered, as I think it may serve to confound those dangerous 
friends or disguised enemies to the Christian Religion, who have 
undertaken to defend it by the principles of human reason. Our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason; and it is 
a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is, 
by no means, fitted to endure. To make this more evident, let 
us examine those miracles, related in scripture; and not to lose 
ourselves in too wide a field, let us confine ourselves to such as 
we find in the Pentateuch, which we shall examine, according to 
the principles of these pretended Christians, not as the word or 
testimony of God himself, but as the production of a mere human 
writer and historian. Here then we are first to consider a book, 
presented to us by a barbarous and ignorant people, written in 
an age when they were still more barbarous, and in all probability 
long after the facts which it relates, corroborated by no concurring 
testimony, and resembling those fabulous accounts, which every 
nation gives of its origin. Upon reading this book, we find it full 
of prodigies and miracles. It gives an account of a state of the 
world and of human nature entirely different from the present: 
Of our fall from that state: Of the age of man, extended to near 
a thousand years: Of the destruction of the world by a deluge: 
Of the arbitrary choice of one people, as the favourites of heaven; 
and that people the countrymen of the author: Of their deliver- 
ance from bondage by prodigies the most astonishing imaginable: 
I desire any one to lay his hand upon his heart, and after a serious 
consideration declare, whether he thinks that the falsehood of such 
a book, supported by such a testimony, would be more extraor- 
dinary and miraculous than all the miracles it relates; which is, 


™ Noy. Org. lib. ii. aph. 29. 
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however, necessary to make it be received, according to the meas- 
ures of probability above established. 

What we have said of miracles may be applied, without any 
variation, to prophecies; and indeed, all prophecies are real 
miracles, and as such only, can be admitted as proofs of any 
revelation. If it did not exceed the capacity of human nature to 
foretell future events, it would be absurd to employ any prophecy 
as an argument for a divine mission or authority from heaven. So 
that, upon the whole, we may conclude, that the Christian Religion 
not only was at first attended with miracles, but even at this day 
cannot be believed by any reasonable person without one. Mere 
reason is insufficient to convince us of its veracity: And whoever 
is moved by Faith to assent to it, is conscious of a continued 
miracle in his own person, which subverts all the principles of 
his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe what 
is most contrary to custom and experience. 


X. Immanuel Kant: The 
Limits of Reason 


FROM Critique of Pure Reason 


«5 Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) published his most important 
work, Critique of Pure Reason, in 1781. His revolutionary thesis 
was that the “theoretical” reason is confined to objects of pos- 
sible experience because the concepts of the understanding (like 
substance and causality) themselves constitute experience. Any 
attempt to speculate beyond the limits of experience can result 
only in fruitless antinomies and: confusion. In this way, Kant 
sought to overcome the skepticism of Hume, but in so doing he 
rendered traditional metaphysical knowledge impossible—and 
thus natural theology as well. On the other hand, he taught 
(particularly in his Critique of Practical Reason) that transcen- 
dental knowledge was possible through the “practical” reason, 
which takes as its point of departure the givenness of moral law. 
Therefore, what we cannot know through theoretical reason, we 
are required to “postulate” through practical reason as conditions 
of moral experience, for example God, free will, and immortality. 
It is hardly possible to overestimate the influence of Kant’s “Co- 
pernican revolution in philosophy.” Kant’s positive interest in 
theology is reflected also in his Religion Within the Boundaries 
of Reason Alone. 


Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Norman Kemp Smith (New 
York: Macmillan, 1929). Reprinted by permission of St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


. . . Metaphysics is a completely isolated speculative science of 
reason, which soars far above the teachings of experience, and in 
which reason is indeed meant to be its own pupil. Metaphysics 
rests on concepts alone—not, like mathematics, on their applica- 
tion to intuition. But though it is older than all other sciences, and 
would survive even if all the rest were swallowed up in the abyss 
of an all-destroying barbarism, it has not yet had the good fortune 
to enter upon the secure path of a science. For in it reason is 
perpetually being brought to a stand, even when the laws into 
which it is seeking to have, as it professes, an a priori insight are 
those that are confirmed by our most common experiences. Ever 
and again we have to retrace our steps, as not leading us in the 
direction in which we desire to go. So far, too, are the students 
of metaphysics from exhibiting any kind of unanimity in their 
contentions, that metaphysics has rather to be regarded as a 
battle-ground quite peculiarly suited for those who desire to exer- 
cise themselves in mock combats, and in which no participant — 
has ever yet succeeded in gaining even so much as an inch of 
territory, not at least in such manner as to secure him in its 
permanent possession. This shows, beyond all questioning, that 
the procedure of metaphysics has hitherto been a merely random 
groping, and, what is worst of all, a groping among mere concepts. 

What, then, is the reason why, in this field, the sure road to 
science has not hitherto been found? Is it, perhaps, impossible 
of discovery? Why, in that case, should nature have visited our 
reason with the restless endeavour whereby it is ever searching 
for a path, as if this were one of its most important concerns? 
Nay, more, how little cause have we to place trust in our reason, 
if, in one of the most important domains of which we would 
fain have knowledge, it does not merely fail us, but lures us on 
by deceitful promises, and in the end betrays us! Or if it be only 
that we have thus far failed to find the true path, are there any 
indications to justify the hope that by renewed efforts we may 
have better fortune than has fallen to our predecessors? 
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The examples of mathematics and natural science, which by 
a single and sudden revolution have become what they now are, 
seem to me sufficiently remarkable to suggest our considering what 
may have been the essential features in the changed point of 
view by which they have so greatly benefited. ‘Their success should 
incline us, at least by way of experiment, to imitate their pro- 
cedure, so far as the analogy which, as species of rational knowl- 
edge, they bear to metaphysics may permit. Hitherto it has been 
assumed that all our knowledge must conform to objects. But 
all attempts to extend our knowledge of objects by establishing 
something in regard to them a priori, by means of concepts, have, 
on this assumption, ended in failure. We must therefore make 
trial whether we may not have more success in the tasks of meta- 
physics, if we suppose that objects must conform to our knowl- 
edge. This would agree better with what is desired, namely, that 
it should be possible to have knowledge of objects a priori, 
determining something in regard to them prior to their being 
given. We should then be proceeding precisely on the lines of 
Copernicus’ primary hypothesis. Failing of satisfactory progress 
in explaining the movements of the heavenly bodies on the 
supposition that they all revolved round the spectator, he tried 
whether he might not have better success if he made the spectator 
to revolve and the stars to remain at rest. A similar experiment 
can be tried in metaphysics, as regards the intuition of objects. If 
intuition must conform to the constitution of the objects, I do 
not see how we could know anything of the latter a priori; but 
if the object (as object of the senses) must conform to the con- 
stitution of our faculty of intuition, I have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving such a possibility. Since I cannot rest in these intuitions if 
they are to become known, but must relate them as representations 
to something as their object, and determine this latter through 
them, either I must assume that the concepts, by means of which I 
obtain this determination, conform to the object, or else I assume 
that the objects, or what is the same thing, that the experience in 
which alone, as given objects, they can be known, conform to the 
concepts. In the former case, I am again in the same perplexity as 
to how I can know anything a priori in regard to the objects. 
In the latter case the outlook is more hopeful. For experience is 
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itself a species of knowledge which involves understanding; and 
understanding has rules which I must presuppose as being in me 
prior to objects being given to me, and therefore as being a priori. 
They find expression in a priori concepts to which all objects of 
experience necessarily conform, and with which they must agree. 
As regards objects which are thought solely through reason, and 
indeed as necessary, but which can never—at least not in the 
manner in which reason thinks them—be given in experience, 
the attempts at thinking them (for they must admit of being 
thought) will furnish an excellent touchstone of what we are 
adopting as our new method of thought, namely, that we can 
know a priori of things only what we ourselves put into them. 

This experiment succeeds as well as could be desired; and 
promises to metaphysics, in its first part—the part that is oc- 
cupied with those cencepts a priori to which the corresponding 
objects commensurate with them, can be given in experience— 
the secure path of a science. For the new point of view enables 
us to explain how there can be knowledge a priori; and, in addi- 
tion, to furnish satisfactory proofs of the laws which form the 
a priori basis of nature, regarded as the sum of the objects of 
experience—neither achievement being possible on the procedure 
hitherto followed. But this deduction of our power of knowing 
a priori, in the first part of metaphysics, has a consequence which 
is startling, and which has the appearance of being highly prej- 
udicial to the whole purpose of metaphysics, as dealt with in the 
second part. For we are brought to the conclusion that we can 


1This method, modelled on that of the student of nature, consists in 
looking for the elements of pure reason in what admits of confirmation or 
refutation by experiment. Now the propositions of pure reason, especially 
if they venture out beyond all limits of possible experience, cannot be brought 
to the test through any experiment with their objects, as in natural science. 
In dealing with those concepts and principles which we adopt a priori, all 
that we can do is to contrive that they be used for viewing objects from 
two different points of view—on the one hand, in connection with experience, 
as objects of the senses and of the understanding, and on the other hand, for 
the isolated reason that strives to transcend all limits of experience, as 
objects which are thought merely. If, when things are viewed from this 
twofold standpoint, we find that there is agreement with the principle of 
pure reason, but that when we regard them only from a single point of 
view reason is involved in unavoidable self-conflict, the experiment decides 
in favour of the correctness of this distinction. 
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never transcend the limits of possible experience, though that 
is precisely what this science is concerned, above all else, to 
achieve. This situation yields, however, just the very experiment 
by which, indirectly, we are enabled to prove the truth of this 
first estimate of our a priori knowledge of reason, namely, that 
such knowledge has to do only with appearances, and must leave 
the thing in itself as indeed real per se, but as not known by us. 
For what necessarily forces us to transcend the limits of experience 
and of all appearances is the unconditioned, which reason, by 
necessity and by right, demands in things in themselves, as 
required to complete the series of conditions. If, then, on the 
supposition that our empirical knowledge conforms to objects 
as things in themselves, we find that the unconditioned cannot 
be thought without contradiction, and that when, on the other 
hand, we suppose that our representation of things, as they are 
given to us, does not conform to these things as they are in them- 
selves, but that these objects, as appearances, conform to our 
mode of representation, the contradiction vanishes; and if, there- 
fore, we thus find that the unconditioned is not to be met 
with in things, so far as we know them, that is, so far as they are 
given to us, but only so far as we do not know them, that is, 
so far as they are things in themselves, we are justified in con- 
cluding that what we at first assumed for the purposes of experi- 
ment is now definitely confirmed.? But when all progress in the 
field of the supersensible has thus been denied to speculative 
reason, it is still open to us to enquire whether, in the practical 
knowledge of reason, data may not be found sufficient to deter- 
mine reason’s transcendent concept of the unconditioned, and 
so to enable us, in accordance with the wish of metaphysics, and 
by means of knowledge that is possible a priori, though only from 


This experiment of pure reason bears a great similarity to what in 
chemistry is sometimes entitled the experiment of reduction, or more usually 
the synthetic process. The analysis of the metaphysician separates pure a 
priori knowledge into two very heterogeneous elements, namely, the knowl- 
edge of things as appearances, and the knowledge of things in themselves; 
his dialectic combines these two again, in harmony with the necessary idea 
of the unconditioned demanded by reason, and finds that this harmony 
can never be obtained except through the above distinction, which must 
therefore be accepted. 
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a practical point of view, to pass beyond the limits of all possible 
experience. Speculative reason has thus at least made room for 
such an extension; and if it must at the same time leave it empty, 
yet none the less we are at liberty, indeed we are summoned, to 
take occupation of it, if we can, by practical data of reason.* 

This attempt to alter the procedure which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in metaphysics, by completely revolutionising it in ac- 
cordance with the example set by the geometers and physicists, 
forms indeed the main purpose of this critique of pure speculative 
reason. It is a treatise on the method, not a system of the science 
itself. But at the same time it marks out the whole plan of the 
science, both as regards its limits and as regards its entire internal 
structure. For pure speculative reason has this peculiarity, that 
it can measure its powers according to the different ways in which 
it chooses the objects of its thinking, and can also give an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of the various ways in which it propounds its 
problems, and so is able, nay bound, to trace the complete out- 
line of a system of metaphysics. As regards the first point, nothing 
in a priori knowledge can be ascribed to objects save what the 
thinking subject derives from itself; as regards the second point, 
pure reason, so far as the principles of its knowledge are con- 
cerned, is a quite separate self-subsistent unity, in which, as in an 
organised body, every member exists for every other, and all for 
the sake of each, so that no principle can safely be taken in any 
one relation, unless it has been investigated in the entirety of 
its relations to the whole employment of pure reason. Con- 
sequently, metaphysics has also this singular advantage, such as 


* Similarly, the fundamental laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies 
gave established certainty to what Copernicus had at first assumed only as 
an hypothesis, and at the same time yielded proof of the invisible force 
(the Newtonian attraction) which holds the universe together. The latter 
would have remained for ever undiscovered if Copernicus had not dared, in 
a manner contradictory of the senses, but yet true, to seek the observed 
movements, not in the heavenly bodies, but in the spectator. The change 
in point of view, analogous to this hypothesis, which is expounded in the 
Critique, I put forward in this preface as an hypothesis only, in order to draw 
attention to the character of these first attempts at such a change, which are 
always hypothetical. But in the Critique itself it will be proved, apodeictically 
not hypothetically, from the nature of our representations of space and 
time and from the elementary concepts of the understanding. 
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falls to the lot of no other science which deals with objects (for 
logic is concerned only with the form of thought in general), that 
should it, through this critique, be set upon the secure path of 
a science, it is capable of acquiring exhaustive knowledge of its 
entire field. Metaphysics has to deal only with principles, and with 
the limits of their employment as determined by these principles 
themselves, and it can therefore finish its work and bequeath 
it to posterity as a capital to which no addition can be made. 
Since it is a fundamental science, it is under obligation to 
achieve this completeness. We must be able to say of it: nil 
actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.* 

But, it will be asked, what sort of treasure is this that we 
propose to bequeath to posterity? What is the value of the 
metaphysics that is alleged to be thus purified by criticism and 
established once for all? On a cursory view of the present 
work it may seem that its results are merely negative, warning 
us that we must never venture with speculative reason beyond 
the limits of experience. Such is in fact its primary use. But such 
teaching at once acquires a positive value when we recognise 
that the principles with which speculative reason ventures out 
beyond its proper limits do not in effect extend the employment 
of reason, but, as we find on closer scrutiny, inevitably narrow 
it. These principles properly belong [not to reason but]° to 
sensibility, and when thus employed they threaten to make the 
bounds of sensibility coextensive with the real, and so supplant 
reason in its pure (practical) employment. So far, therefore, as 
our Critique limits speculative reason, it is indeed negative; but 
since it thereby removes an obstacle which stands in the way of 
the employment of practical reason, nay threatens to destroy it, 
it has in reality a positive and very important use. At least this is 
so, immediately we are convinced that there is an absolutely 
necessary practical employment of pure reason—the moral—in 
which it inevitably goes beyond the limits of sensibility. Though 
[practical] reason, in thus proceeding, requires no assistance from 
speculative reason, it must yet be assured against its opposition, 


* [“it thinks nothing done, if anything remain to be done.”] 
5 [Translators bracketing here and following. ] 
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that reason may not be brought into conflict with itself. To deny 
that the service which the Critique renders is positive in character, 
would thus be like saying that the police are of no positive benefit, 
inasmuch as their main business is merely to prevent the violence 
of which citizens stand in mutual fear, in order that each may 
pursue his vocation in peace and security. That space and time 
are only forms of sensible intuition, and so only conditions of 
the existence of things as appearances; that, moreover, we have 
no concepts of understanding, and consequently no elements for 
the knowledge of things, save in so far as intuition can be given 
corresponding to these concepts; and that we can therefore have 
no knowledge of any object as thing in itself, but only in so far 
as it is an object of sensible intuition, that is, an appearance—all 
this is proved in the analytical part of the Critique. Thus it does 
indeed follow that all possible speculative knowledge of reason 
is limited to mere objects of experience. But our further con- 
tention must also be duly borne in mind, namely, that though 
we cannot know these objects as things in themselves, we must 
yet be in position at least to think them as things in themselves,® 
otherwise we should be landed in the absurd conclusion that there 
can be appearance without anything that appears. Now let us 
suppose that the distinction, which our Critique has shown to 
be necessary, between things as objects of experience and those 
same things as things in themselves, had not been made. In that 
case all things in general, as far as they are efficient causes, would 
be determined by the principle of causality, and consequently by 
the mechanism of nature. I could not, therefore, without palpable 
contradiction, say of one and the same being, for instance the 
human soul, that its will is free and yet is subject to natural 
necessity, that is, is not free. For I have taken the soul in both 


€ To know an object I must be able to prove its possibility, either from 
its actuality as attested by experience, or a priori by means of reason. But 
I can think whatever I please, provided only ‘that I do not contradict myself, 
that is, provided my concept is a possible thought. This suffices for the 
possibility of the concept, even though I may not be able to answer for 
there being, in the sum of all possibilities, an object corresponding to it. But 
something more is required before I can ascribe to such a concept objective 
validity, that is, real possibility; the former possibility is merely logical. This 
something more need not, however, be sought in the theoretical sources of 
knowledge; it may lie in those that are practical. 
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propositions in one and the same sense, namely as a thing in 
general, that is, as a thing in itself; and save by means of a pre- 
ceding critique, could not have done otherwise. But if our Critique 
is not in error in teaching that the object is to be taken in a two- 
fold sense, namely as appearance and as thing in itself; if the 
deduction of the concepts of understanding is valid, and the 
principle of causality therefore applies only to things taken in the 
former sense, namely, in so far as they are objects of experience— 
these same objects, taken in the other sense, not being subject to 
the principle—then there is no contradiction in supposing that one 
and the same will is, in the appearance, that is, in its visible acts, 
necessarily subject to the law of nature, and so far not free, while 
yet, as belonging to a thing in itself, it is not subject to that law, 
and is therefore free. My soul, viewed from the latter standpoint, 
cannot indeed be known by means of speculative reason (and 
still less through empirical observation); and freedom as a 
property of a being to which I attribute effects in the sensible 
world, is therefore also not knowable in any such fashion. For 
I should then have to know such a being as determined in its 
existence, and yet as not determined in time—which is impossible, 
since I cannot support my concept by any intuition. But though 
I cannot know, I can yet think freedom; that is to say, the rep- 
resentation of it is at least not self-contradictory, provided due 
account be taken of our critical distinction between the two modes 
of representation, the sensible and the intellectual, and of the 
resulting limitation of the pure concepts of understanding and 
of the principles which flow from them. 

If we grant that morality necessarily presupposes freedom (in 
the strictest sense) as a property of our will; if, that is to say, we 
grant that it yields practical principles—original principles, proper 
to our reason—as a priori data of reason, and that this would be 
absolutely impossible save on the assumption of freedom; and if 
at the same time we grant that speculative reason has proved that 
such freedom does not allow of being thought, then the former 
supposition—that made on behalf of morality—would have to 
give way to this other contention, the opposite of which involves 
a palpable contradiction. For since it is only on the assumption 
of freedom that the negation of morality contains any contra- 
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diction, freedom, and with it morality, would have to yield to 
the mechanism of nature. 

Morality does not, indeed, require that freedom should be 
understood, but only that it should not contradict itself, and so 
should at least allow of being thought, and that as thus thought 
it should place no obstacle in the way of a free act (viewed in 
another relation) likewise conforming to the mechanism of na- 
ture. The doctrine of morality and the doctrine of nature may 
each, therefore, make good its position. This, however, is only 
possible in so far as criticism has previously established our un- 
avoidable ignorance of things in themselves, and has limited all 
that we can theoretically know to mere appearances. 

This discussion as to the positive advantage of critical principles 
of pure reason can be similarly developed in regard to the con- 
cept of God and of the simple nature of our soul; but for the 
sake of brevity such further discussion may be omitted. [From 
what has already been said, it is evident that] even the assumption 
—as made on behalf of the necessary practical employment of 
my reason—of God, freedom, and immortality is not permissible 
unless at the same time speculative reason be deprived of its pre- 
tensions to transcendent insight. For in order to arrive at such 
insight it must make use of principles which, in fact, extend only 
to objects of possible experience, and which, if also applied to 
what cannot be an object of experience, always really change this 
into an appearance, thus rendering all practical extension of pure 
reason impossible. I have therefore found it necessary to deny 
knowledge, in order to make room for faith. The dogmatism of 
metaphysics, that is, the preconception that it is possible to make 
headway in metaphysics without a previous criticism of pure 
reason, is the source of all that unbelief, always very dogmatic, 
which wars against morality. 

Though it may not, then, be very difficult to leave to posterity 
the bequest of a systematic metaphysic, constructed in conformity 
with a critique of pure reason, yet such a gift is not to be valued 
lightly. For not only will reason be enabled to follow the secure 
path of a science, instead of, as hitherto, groping at random, with- 
out circumspection or self-criticism; our enquiring youth will also 
be in a position to spend their time more profitably than in the 
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ordinary dogmatism by which they are so early and so greatly en- 
couraged to indulge in easy speculation about things of which 
they understand nothing, and into which neither they nor any- 
one else will ever have any insight—encouraged, indeed, to invent 
new ideas and opinions, while neglecting the study of the better- 
established sciences. But, above all, there is the inestimable bene- 
fit, that all objections to morality and religion will be for ever 
silenced, and this in Socratic fashion, namely, by the clearest 
proof of the ignorance of the objectors. There has always existed 
in the world, and there will always continue to exist, some kind 
of metaphysics, and with it the dialectic that is natural to pure 
reason. It is therefore the first and most important task of phi- 
losophy to deprive metaphysics, once and for all, of its injurious 
influence, by attacking its errors at their very source. 
Notwithstanding this important change in the field of the sci- 
ences, and the loss of its fancied possessions which speculative 
reason must suffer, general human interests remain in the same 
privileged position as hitherto, and the advantages which the 
world has hitherto derived from „the teachings of pure reason are 
in no way diminished. The loss affects only the monopoly of the 
schools, in no respect the interests of humanity. I appeal to the 
most rigid dogmatist, whether the proof of the continued exist- 
ence of our soul after death, derived from the simplicity of sub- 
stance, or of the freedom of the will as opposed to a universal 
mechanism, arrived at through the subtle but ineffectual dis- 
tinctions between subjective and objective practical necessity, or 
of the existence of God as deduced from the concept of an ens 
realissimum™ (of the contingency of the changeable and of the 
necessity of a prime mover), have ever, upon passing out from 
the schools, succeeded in reaching the public mind or in exer- 
cising the slightest influence on its convictions? ‘That has never 
been found to occur, and in view of the unfitness of the common 
human understanding for such subtle speculation, ought never 
to have been expected. Such widely held convictions, so far as 
they rest on rational grounds, are due to quite other considera- 
tions. The hope of a future life has its source in that notable 


7 [“most real being.” | 
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characteristic of our nature, never to be capable of being satisfied 
by what is temporal (as insufficient for the capacities of its whole 
destination); the consciousness of freedom rests exclusively on 
the clear exhibition of duties, in opposition to all claims of the 
inclinations; the belief in a wise and great Author of the world 
is generated solely by the glorious order, beauty, and providential 
care everywhere displayed in nature. When the Schools have been 
brought to recognise that they can lay no claim to higher and 
fuller insight in a matter of universal human concern than that 
which is equally within the reach of the great mass of men (ever 
to be held by us in the highest esteem), and that, as Schools of 
philosophy, they should limit themselves to the study of those 
universally comprehensible, and, for moral purposes, sufficient 
grounds of proof, then not only do these latter possessions remain 
undisturbed, but through this very fact they acquire yet greater 
authority. The change affects only the arrogant pretensions of 
the Schools, which would fain be counted the sole authors and 
possessors of such truths (as, indeed, they can justly claim to be 
in many other branches of knowledge), reserving the key to them- 
selves, and communicating to the public their use only—quod 
mecum nescit, solus vult scire videri.8 At the same time due re- 
gard is paid to the more moderate claims of the speculative phi- 
losopher. He still remains the sole authority in regard to a science 
which benefits the public without their knowing it, namely, the 
critique of reason. That critique can never become popular, and 
indeed there is no need that it should. For just as fine-spun argu- 
ments in favour of useful truths make no appeal to the general 
mind, so neither do the subtle objections that can be raised 
against them. On the other hand, both inevitably present them- 
selves to everyone who rises to the height of speculation; and it is 
therefore the duty of the Schools, by means of a thorough in- 
vestigation of the rights of speculative reason, once for all to pre- 
vent the scandal which, sooner or later, is sure to break out even 
among the masses, as the result of the disputes in which meta- 
physicians (and, as such, finally also the clergy) inevitably become 
involved to the consequent perversion of their teaching. Criticism 


8 [““what both of us are ignorant of, he alone wishes to appear to know.”’] 
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alone can sever the root of materialism, fatalism, atheism, free- 
thinking, fanaticism, and superstition, which can be injurious uni- 
versally; as well as of idealism and scepticism, which are dangerous 
chiefly to the Schools, and hardly allow of being handed on to 
the public. If governments think proper to interfere with the 
affairs of the learned, it would be more consistent with a wise 
regard for science as well as for mankind, to favour the freedom 
of such criticism, by which alone the labours of reason can be 
established on a firm basis, than to support the ridiculous despot- 
ism of the Schools, which raise a loud cry of public danger over 
the destruction of cobwebs to which the public has never paid 
any attention, and the loss of which it can therefore never feel. 

This critique is not opposed to the dogmatic procedure of 
reason in its pure knowledge, as science, for that must always be 
dogmatic, that is, yield strict proof from sure principles a priori. 
It is opposed only to dogmatism, that is, to the presumption that 
it is possible to make progress with pure knowledge, according to 
principles, from concepts alone (those that are philosophical), as 
reason has long been in the habit of doing; and that it is possible 
to do this without having first investigated in what way and by 
what right reason has come into possession of these concepts. Dog- 
matism is thus the dogmatic procedure of pure reason, without 
previous criticism of its own powers. In withstanding dogmatism 
we must not allow ourselves to give free rein to that loquacious 
shallowness, which assumes for itself the name of popularity, nor 
yet to scepticism, which makes short work with all metaphysics. 
On the contrary, such criticism is the necessary preparation for 
a thoroughly grounded metaphysics, which, as science, must nec- 
essarily be developed dogmatically, according to the strictest de- 
mands of system, in such manner as to satisfy not the general 
public but the requirements of the Schools. For that is a demand 
to which it stands pledged, and which it may not neglect, namely, 
that it carry out its work entirely a priori, to the complete satis- 
faction of speculative reason. In the execution of the plan pre- 
scribed by the critique, that is, in the future system of meta- 
physics, we have therefore to follow the strict method of the 
celebrated Wolff, the greatest of all the dogmatic philosophers. 
He was the first to show by example (and by his example he 
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awakened that spirit of thoroughness which is not extinct in Ger- 
many) how the secure progress of a science is to be attained only 
through orderly establishment of principles, clear determination 
of concepts, insistence upon strictness of proof, and avoidance of 
venturesome, non-consecutive steps in our inferences. He was thus 
peculiarly well fitted to raise metaphysics to the dignity of a 
science, if only it had occurred to him to prepare the ground 
beforehand by a critique of the organ, that is, of pure reason 
itself. The blame for his having failed to do so lies not so much 
with himself as with the dogmatic way of thinking prevalent in 
his day, and with which the philosophers of his time, and of all 
previous times, have no right to reproach one another. Those 
who reject both the method of Wolff and the procedure of a 
critique of pure reason can have no other aim than to shake off 
the fetters of science altogether, and thus to change work into 
play, certainty into opinion, philosophy into philodoxy. .. . 


XI. Soren Kierkegaard: 
Truth and Subjectivity 


FROM Concluding Unscientific Postscript 


«a5 Sören Kierkegaard (1813-1855) is often called the father of 
modern Existentialism. His preoccupation with “subjectivity” and 
“inwardness” is the product of his reaction to speculative phi- 
losophy in general and specifically to the Hegelian conception of 
history in which the individual becomes swallowed up in the 
evolving universal. For Kierkegaard, the Individual is the central 
and fundamental category. Any apprehension of truth and mean- 
ing consists, ultimately, in the passionate commitment, a “leap of 
faith” embracing the Paradox of the God-Man, an offence to the 
reason. Kierkegaard’s polemic was also directed against the Church 
which had ceased to make Christian faith a matter of personal 
urgency. A master of irony, he is admired and studied for his 
literary style, even by the philosophically uninclined. In addition 
to Concluding Unscientific Postscript, his most important works 
include Fear and Trembling, Philosophical Fragments, and 
Either/Or. 


Sören Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, tr. D. F. Swenson 
and Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941). Reprinted 
by permission of Princeton University Press and the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 
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BOOK | 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
CONCERNING THE OBJECTIVE PROBLEM 


From an objective standpoint Christianity is a res in facto 
posita,! whose truth it is proposed to investigate in a purely ob- 
jective manner, for the accommodating subject is much too ob- 
jective not to leave himself out; or perhaps he even unhesitatingly 
counts himself in, as one who possesses faith as a matter of course. 
The truth in this objective sense may mean, first, the historical 
truth; second, the philosophical truth. Viewed as historical, the 
truth of Christianity must be determined through a critical exam- 
ination of the various sources, and so forth; in short, in the same 
manner that historical truth generally is determined. When the 
question of the philosophical truth is raised, the object is to de- 
termine the relationship of the doctrine thus historically given 
and verified, to the eternal truth. 

The inquiring, speculating, and knowing subject thus raises a 
question of truth. But he does not raise the question of a sub- 
jective truth, the truth of appropriation and assimilation. The in- 
quiring subject is indeed interested; but he is not infinitely and 
personally and passionately interested on behalf of his own eternal 
happiness for his relationship to this truth. Far be it from the 
objective subject to display such presumption, such vanity of 
spirit. 

The inquiring subject must be in one or the other of two situa- 
tions. Either he is in faith convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
and in faith assured of his own relationship to it; in which case 
he cannot be infinitely interested in all the rest, since faith itself 
is the infinite interest in Christianity, and since every other in- 
terest may readily come to constitute a temptation. Or the in- 
quirer is, on the other hand, not in an attitude of faith, but ob- 


1 (“thing posited in fact.”] 
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jectively in an attitude of contemplation, and hence not infinitely 
interested in the determination of the question. 

So much here at the outset, by way of calling attention to a 
consideration to be developed in Part II, namely, that the prob- 
lem cannot in this manner decisively arise; which means that it 
does not arise at all, since decisiveness is of the essence of the 
problem. Let the inquiring scholar labor with incessant zeal, even 
to the extent of shortening his life in the enthusiastic service of 
science; let the speculative philosopher be sparing neither of time 
nor of diligence; they are none the less not interested infinitely, 
personally and passionately, nor could they wish to be. On the 
contrary, they will seek to cultivate an attitude of objectivity and 
disinterestedness. And as for the relationship of the subject to 
the truth when he comes to know it, the assumption is that if 
only the truth is brought to light, its appropriation is a relatively 
unimportant matter, something which follows as a matter of 
course. And in any case, what happens to the individual is in the 
last analysis a matter of indifference. Herein lies the lofty equa- 
nimity of the scholar, and the comic thoughtlessness of his parrot- 
like echo. 


BOOK I, PART II 


Chapter 2: THE SUBJECTIVE TRUTH, 
INWARDNESS; TRUTH IS SUBJECTIVITY 


. . . Inan attempt to make clear the difference of way that exists 
between an objective and a subjective reflection, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show how a subjective reflection makes its way inwardly 
in inwardness. Inwardness in an existing subject culminates in 
passion; corresponding to passion in the subject the truth be- 
comes a paradox; and the fact that the truth becomes a paradox 
is rooted precisely in its having a relationship to an existing sub- 
ject. Thus the one corresponds to the other. By forgetting that 
one is an existing subject, passion goes by the board and the truth 
is no longer a paradox; the knowing subject becomes a fantastic 
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entity rather than a human being, and the truth becomes a fan- 
tastic object for the knowledge of this fantastic entity. 

When the question of truth is raised in an objective manner, 
reflection is directed objectively to the truth, as an object to which 
the knower is related. Reflection is not focussed upon the rela- 
tionship, however, but upon the question of whether it is the 
truth to which the knower is related. If only the object to which 
he is related is the truth, the subject is accounted to be in the 
truth. When the question of the truth is raised subjectively, re- 
flection is directed subjectively to the nature of the individual's 
relationship; if only the mode of this relationship is in the truth, 
the individual is in the truth even if he should happen to be thus 
related to what is not true.? Let us take as an example the knowl- 
edge of God. Objectively, reflection is directed to the problem of 
whether this object is the true God; subjectively, reflection is 
directed to the question whether the individual is related to a 
something in such a manner that his relationship is in truth a 
God-relationship. On which side is the truth now to be found? 
Ah, may we not here resort to a mediation, and say: It is on 
neither side, but in the mediation of both? è Excellently well said, 
provided we might have it explained how an existing individual 
manages to be in a state of mediation. For to be in a state of 
mediation is to be finished, while to exist is to become. Nor can 
an existing individual be in two places at the same time—he can- 
not be an identity of subject and object. When he is nearest to 
being in two places at the same time he is in passion; but passion 
is momentary, and passion is also the highest expression of sub- 
jectivity. 

The existing individual who chooses to pursue the objective way 
enters upon the entire approximation process by which it is pro- 
posed to bring God to light objectively. But this is in all eternity 
impossible, because God is a subject, and therefore exists only 


2 The reader will observe that the question here is about essential truth, 
or about the truth which is essentially related to existence, and that it is pre- 
cisely for the sake of clarifying it as inwardness or as subjectivity that this con- 
trast is drawn. 

5 [Kierkegaard’s recurring reference to “mediation” is an allusion to the 
Hegelian doctrine that reality is the synthesis of opposites, including the 
knowing subject and its Eiet 
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for subjectivity in inwardness. The existing individual who chooses 
the subjective way apprehends instantly the entire dialectical diff- 
culty involved in having to use some time, perhaps a long time, 
in finding God objectively; and he feels this dialectical difficulty 
in all its painfulness, because every moment is wasted in which 
he does not have God.* That very instant he has God, not by 
virtue of any objective deliberation, but by virtue of the infinite 
passion of inwardness. The objective inquirer, on the other hand, 
is not embarrassed by such dialectical difficulties as are involved 
in devoting an entire period of investigation to finding God— 
since it is possible that the inquirer may die tomorrow; and if 
he lives he can scarcely regard God as something to be taken 
along if convenient, since God is precisely that which one takes 
à tout prix, which in the understanding of passion constitutes the 
true inward relationship to God. 

It is at this point, so difficult dialectically, that the way swings 
off for everyone who knows what it means to think, and to think 
existentially; which is something very different from sitting at a 
desk and writing about what one has never done, something very 
different from writing de omnibus dubitandum® and at the same 
time being as credulous existentially as the most sensuous of men. 
Here is where the way swings off, and the change is marked by 
the fact that while objective knowledge rambles comfortably on 
by way of the long road of approximation without being impelled 
by the urge of passion, subjective knowledge counts every delay 
a deadly peril, and the decision so infinitely important and so 
instantly pressing that it is as if the opportunity had already passed. 

Now when the problem is to reckon up on which side there is 
most truth, whether on the side of one who seeks the true God 
objectively, and pursues the approximate truth of the God-idea; 


*In this manner God certainly becomes a postulate, but not in the 
otiose manner in which this word is commonly understood. It becomes clear 
rather that the only way in which an existing individual comes into relation 
with God, is when the dialectical contradiction brings his passion to the point 
of despair, and helps him to embrace God with the “category of despair’ 
(faith). Then the postulate is so far from being arbitrary that it is precisely a 
life-necessity. It is then not so much that God is a postulate, as that the 
existing individual’s postulation of God is a necessity. 

5 [“all things are to be doubted.” ] 
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or on the side of one who, driven by the infinite passion of his 
need of God, feels an infinite concern for his own relationship 
to God in truth (and to be at one and the same time on both 
sides equally, is as we have noted not possible for an existing indi- 
vidual, but is merely the happy delusion of an imaginary I-am-I) : 
the answer cannot be in doubt for anyone who has not been de- 
moralized with the aid of science. If one who lives in the midst 
of Christendom goes up to the house of God, the house of the 
true God, with the true conception of God in his knowledge, and 
prays, but prays in a false spirit; and one who lives in an idolatrous 
community prays with the entire passion of the infinite, although 
his eyes rest upon the image of an idol: where is there most truth? 
The one prays in truth to God though he worships an idol; the 
other prays falsely to the true God, and hence worships in fact 
an idol. 

When one man investigates objectively the problem of immor- 
tality, and another embraces an uncertainty with the passion of 
the infinite: where is there most truth, and who has the greater 
certainty? The one has entered upon a never-ending approxima- 
tion, for the certainty of immortality lies precisely in the subjec- 
tivity of the individual; the other is immortal, and fights for his 
immortality by struggling with the uncertainty. Let us consider 
Socrates. Nowadays everyone dabbles in a few proofs; some have 
several such proofs, others fewer. But Socrates! He puts the ques- 
tion objectively in a problematic manner: if there is an immor- 
tality. He must therefore be accounted a doubter in comparison 
with one of our modern thinkers with the three proofs? By no 
means. On this “if” he risks his entire life, he has the courage 
to meet death, and he has with the passion of the infinite so de- 
termined the pattern of his life that it must be found acceptable 
—if there is an immortality. Is any better proof capable of being 
given for the immortality of the soul? But those who have the 
three proofs do not at all determine their lives in conformity 
therewith; if there is an immortality it must feel disgust over their 
manner of life: can any better refutation be given of the three 
proofs? The bit of uncertainty that Socrates had, helped him be- 


e [Cf. Plato, Apology, 40c ff., Phaedo, 114c f.] 
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cause he himself contributed the passion of the infinite; the three 
proofs that the others have do not profit them at all, because 
they are dead to spirit and enthusiasm, and their three proofs, in 
lieu of proving anything else, prove just this. A young girl may 
enjoy all the sweetness of love on the basis of what is merely a 
weak hope that she is beloved, because she rests everything on 
this weak hope; but many a wedded matron more than once sub- 
jected to the strongest expressions of love, has in so far indeed 
had proofs, but strangely enough has not enjoyed quod erat 
demonstrandum.” The Socratic ignorance, which Socrates held 
fast with the entire passion of his inwardness, was thus an ex- 
pression for the principle that the eternal truth is related to an 
existing individual, and that this truth must therefore be a para- 
dox for him as long as he exists; and yet it is possible that there 
was more truth in the Socratic ignorance as it was in him, than 
in the entire objective truth of the System, which flirts with 
what the times demand and accommodates itself to Privatdocents. 

The objective accent falls on WHAT is said, the subjective ac- 
cent on HOW it is said. This distinction holds even in the aes- 
thetic realm, and receives definite expression in the principle that 
what is in itself true may in the mouth of such and such a per- 
son become untrue. In these times this distinction is particularly 
worthy of notice, for if we wish to express in a single sentence 
the difference between ancient times and our own, we should 
doubtless have to say: “In ancient times only an individual here 
and there knew the truth; now all know it, except that the in- 
wardness of its appropriation stands in an inverse relationship to 
the extent of its dissemination.® Aesthetically the contradiction 


T (“that which was to be demonstrated.” ] 

3 [T.e. Hegel’s philosophy.] 

? Stages on Lifes Way, Note on p. 426. Though ordinarily not wishing 
an expression of opinion on the part of reviewers, I might at this point 
almost desire it, provided such opinions, so far from flattering me, amounted 
to an assertion of the daring truth that what I say is something that every- 
body knows, even every child, and that the cultured know infinitely much 

. better. If it only stands fast that everyone knows it, my standpoint is 
in order, and I shall doubtless make shift to manage with the unity of the 
comic and the tragic. If there were anyone who did not know it I might 
perhaps be in danger of being dislodged from my position of equilibrium by 
the thought that I might be in a position to communicate to someone the 
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that ‘truth veiy. ae in this or that person’s a is 
best construed comically: In the ethico-religious sphere, accent is- 
again on the “how.” But this is not to be understood as a, 
to demeanor, expression, or the like; rather it refers to the rela- 
tionship sustained by the existing individual, in his own existence, 
to the content of his utterance. Objectively the interest is fo- 
cussed merely on the thought-content, subjectively on the inward- — 
ness, At its maximum this inward “how” is the passion of the 
infinite, and the passion of the infinite is the truth. But the pas- 
sion of the infinite is precisely subjectivity, and thus subjectivity 
becomes the truth. Objectively there is no infinite decisiveness fe 
and hence it is objectively in order to annul the difference bea De “4 
tween good and evil, together with the principle of contradiction, ~- ~ 
and therewith also the infinite difference between the true and- 
the false. Only in subjectivity is there decisiveness, to seek ob- 
jectivity is to be in error. It is the passion of the infinite that is 
the decisive factor and not its content, for its content is precisely Be) 
itself. In this manner subjectivity and the subjective “how” con- 
stitute the truth. ar 
But the “how” which is thus subjectively accentuated precisely 
because the subject is an existing individual, is also subject to a- a 
dialectic with respect to time. In the passionate moment of de- 
cision, where the road swings away from objective knowledge, Bans 
it seems as if the infinite decision were thereby realized. But in — s 
the same moment the existing individual finds himself in the a es 
temporal order, and the subjective “how” is transformed into a 
striving, a striving which receives indeed its impulse and a re- VAD 
peated renewal from the decisive passion of the infinite, but is PAUE 
nevertheless a striving. A i 
When subjectivity is the truth, the conceptual determinations ve 
of the truth must include an expression for the antithesis to ob- 
jectivity, a memento of the fork in the road where the way swing; xe re 
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needful prelit reliminary knowledge. It is just this which engages my interest so 
much, e is that the cultured are accustomed to say: that everyone knows 
what the highest is. This was not the case in paganism, nor in Judaism, nor iS 
in the seventeen centuries of Chiistianity. Hail to the nineteenth cen 

Everyone knows it. What progress has been made since the time when only ` 
a few knew it. To make up for this, perhaps, we must assume that no one — 
nowadays does it. ay 
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off; this expression will at the same time serve as an indication 
of the tension of the subjective inwardness. Here is such a defi- 
nition of truth: An objective uncertainty held fast in an appro- 
priation-process of the most passionate inwardness is the truth, 
the highest truth attainable for an existing individual. At the 
point where the way swings off (and where this is cannot be 
specified objectively, since it is a matter of subjectivity), there 
objective knowledge is placed in abeyance. Thus the subject 
merely has, objectively, the uncertainty; but it is this which pre- 
cisely increases the tension of that infinite passion which consti- 
tutes his inwardness. The truth is precisely the venture which 
chooses an objective uncertainty with the passion of the infinite. 
I contemplate the order of nature in the hope of finding God, 
and I see omnipotence and wisdom; but I also see much else that 
disturbs my mind and excites anxiety. The sum of all this is an 
objective uncertainty. But it is for this very reason that the in- 
wardness becomes as intense as it is, for it embraces this objec- 
tive uncertainty with the entire passion of the infinite. In the 
case of a mathematical proposition the objectivity is given, but 
for this reason the truth of such a proposition is also an indifferent 
truth. 

But the above definition of truth is an equivalent expression for 
faith. Without risk there is no faith. Faith is precisely the con- 
tradiction between the infinite passion of the individual’s inward- 
ness and the objective uncertainty. If I am capable of grasping 
God objectively, I do not believe, but precisely because I cannot 
do this I must believe. If I wish to preserve myself in faith I 
must constantly be intent upon holding fast the objective un- 
certainty, so as to remain out upon the deep, over seventy thou- 
sand fathoms of water, still preserving my faith. 

In the principle that subjectivity, inwardness, is the truth, there 
is comprehended the Socratic wisdom, whose everlasting merit 
it was to have become aware of the essential significance of exist- 
ence, of the fact that the knower is an existing individual. For 
this reason Socrates was in the truth by virtue of his ignorance, 
in the highest sense in which this was possible within paganism. 
To attain to an understanding of this, to comprehend that the 
misfortune of speculative philosophy is again and again to have 
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forgotten that the knower is an existing individual, is in our ob- 
jective age difficult enough. But to have made an advance upon 
Socrates without even having understood what he understood is 
at any rate not “Socratic.” Compare the “Moral” of the Frag- 
ments. 

Let us now start from this point, and as was attempted in the 
Fragments, seek a determination of thought which will really 
carry us further. I have nothing here to do with the question of 
whether this proposed thought-determination is true or not, since 
I am merely experimenting; but it must at any rate be clearly 
manifest that the Socratic thought is understood within the new 
proposal, so that at least I do not come out behind Socrates. 

When subjectivity, inwardness, is the truth, the truth becomes 
objectively a paradox; and the fact that the truth is objectively a 
paradox shows in its turn that subjectivity is the truth. For the 
objective situation is repellent; and the expression for the ob- 
jective repulsion constitutes the tension and the measure of the 
corresponding inwardness. The paradoxical character of the truth 
is its objective uncertainty; this uncertainty is an expression for 
the passionate inwardness, and this passion is precisely the truth. 
So far the Socratic principle. The eternal and essential truth, 
the truth which has an essential relationship to an existing indi- 
vidual because it pertains essentially to existence (all other knowl- 
edge being from the Socratic point of view accidental, its scope 
and degree a matter of indifference), is a paradox. But the eternal 
essential truth is by no means in itself a paradox; but it becomes 
paradoxical by virtue of its relationship to an existing individual. 
The Socratic ignorance gives expression to the objective uncer- 
tainty attaching to the truth, while his inwardness in existing is 
the truth. To anticipate here what will be developed later, let me 
make the following remark. The Socratic ignorance is an analogue 
to the category of the absurd, only that there is still less of ob- 
jective certainty in the absurd, and in the repellent effect that the 
absurd exercises. It is certain only that it is absurd, and precisely 
on that account it incites to an infinitely greater tension in the 
corresponding inwardness. ‘The Socratic inwardness in existing is 
an analogue to faith; only that the inwardness of faith, corre- 
sponding as it does, not to the repulsion of the Socratic igno- 
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rance, but to the repulsion exerted by the absurd, is infinitely 
more profound. . . . 

What now is the absurd? The absurd is—that the eternal truth 
has come into being in time, that God has come into being, has 
been born, has grown up, and so forth, precisely like any other 
individual human being, quite indistinguishable from other indi- 
viduals. For every assumption of immediate recognizability is pre- 
Socratic paganism, and from the Jewish point of view, idolatry; 
and every determination of what really makes an advance beyond 
the Socratic must essentially bear the stamp of having a relation- 
ship to God’s having come into being; for faith sensu strictissimo, 
as was developed in the Fragments,’ refers to becoming. When 
Socrates believed that there was a God, he saw very well that 
where the way swings off there is also an objective way of ap- 
proximation, for example by the contemplation of nature and 
human history, and so forth. His merit was precisely to shun this 
way, where the quantitative siren song enchants the mind and 
deceives the existing individual. 

In relation to the absurd, the objective approximation-process 
is like the comedy, Misunderstanding upon Misunderstanding, 
which is generally played by Privatdocents and speculative phi- 
losophers. The absurd is precisely by its objective repulsion the 
measure of the intensity of faith in inwardness. Suppose a man 
who wishes to acquire faith; let the comedy begin. He wishes to 
have faith, but he wishes also to safeguard himself by means of 
an objective inquiry and its approximation-process. What hap- 
pens? With the help of the approximation-process the absurd be- 
comes something different; it becomes probable, it becomes in- 
creasingly probable, it becomes extremely and emphatically prob- 
able. Now he is ready to believe it, and he ventures to claim 
for himself that he does not believe as shoemakers and tailors 
and simple folk believe, but only after long deliberation. Now he 
is ready to believe it; and lo, now it has become precisely im- 
possible to believe it. Anything that is almost probable, or prob- 
able, or extremely and emphatically probable, is something he 
can almost know, or as good as know, or extremely and emphati- 


* (Cf. Sören Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, “The Interlude,” sect. 4.] 
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cally almost know—but it is impossible to believe. For the absurd 
is the object of faith, and the only object that can be believed. 

Or suppose a man who says that he has faith; but desires to 
make his faith clear to himself, so as to understand himself in his 
faith. Now the comedy again begins. The object of faith becomes 
almost probable, as good as probable, extremely and emphatically 
probable. He has completed his investigations, and he ventures to 
claim for himself that he does not believe as shoemakers and 
tailors and other simple folk believe, but that he has also under- 
stood himself in his believing. Strange understanding! On the 
contrary, he has in fact learned something else about faith than 
when he believed; and he has learned that he no longer believes, 
since he almost knows, or as good as knows, or extremely and 
emphatically almost knows. 

In so far as the absurd comprehends within itself the factor of 
becoming, one way of approximation will be that which confuses 
the absurd fact of such a becoming (which is the object of faith) 
with a simple historical fact, and hence seeks historical certainty 
for that which is absurd, because it involves the contradiction that 
something which can become historical only in direct opposition 
to all human reason, has become historical. It is this contradic- 
tion which constitutes the absurd, and which can only be be- 
lieved. If historical certainty with respect to it is assumed, the 
certainty attained is merely that the something which is thus as- 
sumed as certain is not the thing in question. A witness can testify 
that he has believed it, and hence that so far from being an his- 
torical certainty it is directly contrary to his own reason; but such 
a witness thrusts the individual away in precisely the same sense 
that the absurd itself does. And a witness who does not so repel 
is eo ipso a deceiver, or a man who talks about something quite 
different, and can help only to obtain certainty about something 
quite different. A hundred thousand individual witnesses, who 
are individual witnesses precisely on account of the peculiar char- 
acter of their testimony (that they have believed the absurd), can- 
not en masse become anything else, so as to make the absurd 
less absurd—and why less absurd? Because a hundred thousand 
human beings have separately, each one for himself, believed that 
it was absurd? On the contrary, these hundred thousand witnesses 
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again exercise a repellent influence in nearly the same way that 
the absurd itself exercises it. 

But this I need not here expound in greater detail. In the 
Fragments (especially where the distinction between the disciple 
at first-hand and at second-hand is shown to be illusory) ,14 and 
in the first part of this book, I have already carefully enough ex- 
pounded the thesis that all approximation is useless, since on the 
contrary it behooves us to get md of introductory guarantees of 
security, proofs from consequences, and the whole mob of public 
pawnbrokers and guarantors, so as to permit the absurd to stand 
out in all its clarity—in order that the individual may believe 
if he wills it; I merely say that it must be strenuous in the highest 
degree so to believe. 

If speculative philosophy wishes to take cognizance of this, and 
say as always, that there is no paradox when the matter is viewed 
eternally, divinely, theocentrically—then I admit that I am not 
in a position to determine whether the speculative philosopher is 
right, for I am only a poor existing human being, not competent 
to contemplate the eternal either eternally or divinely or theo- 
centrically, but compelled to content myself with existing. So 
much is certain, however, that speculative philosophy carries every- 
thing back, back past the Socratic position, which at least com- 
prehended that for an existing individual existence is essential; 
to say nothing of the failure of speculative philosophy to take time 
to grasp what it means to be so critically situated in existence as 
the existing individual in the experiment. 

The difference between the Socratic position as here described 
and the position which goes beyond it is clear enough, and essen- 
tially the same as in the Fragments. For nothing is altered in the 
latter, and the former is made only a little more difficult, though 
not more difficult than it is. The difficulty has also been a little 
increased by the fact that while in the Fragments I merely brought 
out the thought-determinations of the paradox experimentally, I 
have here at the same time subjoined an attempt latently to make 
the necessity of the paradox evident. Even if this attempt is some- 
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what weak, it is at any rate rather different from the speculative 
annulment of the paradox. 

Christianity has declared itself to be the eternal essential truth 
which has come into being in time. It has proclaimed itself as 
the Paradox, and it has required of the individual the inwardness 
of faith in relation to that which stamps itself as an offense to 
the Jews and a folly to the Greeks—and an absurdity to the un- 
derstanding [cf. I Cor. 1:18 ff.]. It is impossible more strongly 
to express the fact that subjectivity is truth, and that the objec- 
tivity is repellent, repellent even by virtue of its absurdity. And 
indeed it would seem very strange that Christianity should have 
come into the world merely to receive an explanation; as if it 
had been somewhat bewildered about itself, and hence entered 
the world to consult that wise man, the speculative philosopher, 
who can come to its assistance by furnishing the explanation. It 
is impossible to express with more intensive inwardness the prin- 
ciple that subjectivity is truth, than when subjectivity is in the 
first instance untruth, and yet subjectivity is the truth. 

Suppose Christianity to be a mystery and intentionally so, a 
genuine and not a theatrical mystery, which is revealed in the 
fifth act of the drama, while a clever spectator sees through it in 
the course of the exposition. Suppose that a revelation sensu 
strictissimo must be a mystery, and that its sole and sufficient 
mark is precisely that it is a mystery; while a revelation sensu 
laxiori, the withdrawal by way ‘of recollection into the eternal, 
is a revelation in the direct sense. Suppose that the degree of in- 
tellectual talent in relation to the misunderstanding was marked 
by the varying ability of the individual to make it seem more 
and more deceptively plausible that he had understood the mys- 
tery. Suppose it were after all a blessed thing, critically situated 
in the extreme press of existence, to sustain a relation to this 
mystery without understanding it, merely as a believer. Suppose 
Chnistianity never intended to be understood; suppose that, in 
order to express this, and to prevent anyone from misguidedly 
entering upon the objective way, it has declared itself to be the 
paradox. Suppose it wished to have significance only for existing 
individuals, and essentially for existing individuals in inwardness, 
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in the inwardness of faith; which cannot be expressed more defi- 
nitely than in the proposition that Christianity is the absurd, 
held fast in the passion of the infinite. Suppose it refuses to be 
understood, and that the maximum of understanding which 
could come in question is to understand that it cannot be under- 
stood. Suppose it therefore accentuates existence so decisively 
that the individual becomes a sinner, Christianity the paradox, 
existence the period of decision. Suppose that speculation were 
a temptation, the most dubious of all. Suppose that the specula- 
tive philosopher is, not indeed the prodigal son, for so the anxious 
divinity would characterize only the offended individual whom 
he nevertheless continues to love, but is the naughty child who 
refuses to remain where existing individuals belong, namely, in 
the existential training school where one becomes mature only 
through inwardness in existing, but instead demands a place in 
the divine council chamber, constantly shouting that viewed eter- 
nally, divinely, theocentrically, there is no paradox. Suppose the 
speculative philosopher were the restless tenant, who though it is 
notorious that he is merely a tenant, in view of the abstract truth 
that all property is from the standpoint of the eternal and the 
divine, in common, insists on playing the owner, so that there 
is nothing else to do than to send for an officer to say to him 
what the policeman said to Geert Westphaler. “It hurts us to 
have to come on such an errand.” 1? 

Has the thing of being human now become somewhat differ- 
ent from what it was in older times, are the conditions not still 
the same, namely, to be a particular existing being, for whom 
existing is essential as long as he continues in existence? But men 
have now so much more knowledge than formerly. Quite true, 
but suppose Christianity is not a matter of knowledge, so that 
the increased knowledge is of no avail, except to make it easier 
to fall into the confusion of considering Christianity as a matter 
of knowledge. And if men do have more knowledge, and we are 
not speaking about the knowledge of railroads, machines, and 
kaleidoscopes, but knowledge about the religious, how have they 
acquired it? Surely with the aid of Christianity. So this is the 


2 From Ludwig Holberg’s comedy Mester Geert Westphaler.] 
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way men show their gratitude. They learn something from Chris- 
tianity, misunderstand it, and by way of additional misunder- 
standing use it against Christianity. If in olden times the fearful 
thing was that one might be offended, now the fearful thing is 
that there is nothing fearful any more, that in a trice, before the 
individual has time to look around, he becomes a philosopher who 
speculates over faith. And over what faith does he speculate? Is 
it over the faith that he has, and especially over whether he has 
it or not? Ah, no, such a subject is too trifling for an objective 
speculative philosopher. What he speculates about is the ob- 
jective faith. The objective faith, what does that mean? It means 
a sum of doctrinal propositions. But suppose Christianity were 
nothing of the kind; suppose on the contrary it were inwardness, 
and hence also the paradox, so as to thrust the individual away 
objectively, in order to obtain significance for the existing indi- 
vidual in the inwardness of his existence, in order to place him 
as decisively as no judge can place an accused person, between 
time and eternity in time, between heaven and hell in the time 
of salvation. The objective faith—it is as if Christianity also had 
been promulgated as a little system, if not quite so good as the 
Hegelian; it is as if Christ—aye, I speak without offense—it is as 
if Christ were a professor, and as if the Apostles had formed a 
little scientific society. Verily, if it was once difficult to become a 
Christian, now I believe it becomes increasingly difficult year by 
year, because it has now become so easy that the only ambition 
which stirs any competition is that of becoming a speculative 
philosopher. And yet the speculative philosopher is perhaps at 
the farthest possible remove from Christianity, and it is perhaps 
far preferable to be an offended individual who nevertheless sus- 
tains a relation to Christianity than a speculative philosopher who 
assumes to have understood it. In so far there is hope that there 
will be some resemblance left between a Christian now and in 
the earliest days, so that it will again be regarded as folly for 
anyone to entertain the notion of becoming a Christian. In the 
earliest days the Christian was a fool in the eyes of the world, 
and to Jews and pagans alike it seemed folly for anyone to seek 
to become one. Now we are Christians as a matter of course, but 
if anyone desires to be a Christian with infinite passion he is 
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judged to be a fool, just as it is always folly to put forth an in- 
finite passionate exertion for the sake of becoming what one al- 
ready is; as if a man were to sacrifice all his wealth to buy a jewel 
—which he already owned. Formerly a Christian was a fool in 
the eyes of the world, and now that all men are Christians he 
nevertheless becomes a fool—in the eyes of Christians. . . . 


Chapter 3: REAL OR ETHICAL SUBJECTIVITY— 
THE SUBJECTIVE THINKER 


. . . When the different spheres are not decisively distinguished 
from one another, confusion reigns everywhere. When people 
are curious about a thinker’s reality and find it interesting to know 
something about it, and so forth, this interest is intellectually 
reprehensible. The maximum of attainment in the sphere of the 
intellectual is to become altogether indifferent to the thinker’s 
reality. But by being thus muddle-headed in the intellectual sphere, 
one acquires a certain resemblance to a believer. A believer is one 
who is infinitely interested in another’s reality. This is a decisive 
criterion for faith, and the interest in question is not just a little 
curiosity, but an absolute dependence upon faith’s object. 

The object of faith is the reality of another, and the relation- 
ship is one of infinite interest. The object of faith is not a doc- 
trine, for then the relationship would be intellectual, and 
it would be of importance not to botch it, but to realize the maxi- 
mum intellectual relationship. The object of faith is not a teacher 
with a doctrine; for when a teacher has a doctrine, the doctrine 
is eo ipso more important than the teacher, and the relationship 
is again intellectual, and it again becomes important not to botch 
it, but to realize the maximum intellectual relationship. The ob- 
ject of faith is the reality of the teacher, that the teacher really 
exists. The answer of faith is therefore unconditionally yes or no. 
For it does not concern a doctrine, as to whether the doctrine is 
true or not; it is the answer to a question concerning a fact: “Do 
you or do you not suppose that he has really existed?” And the 
answer, it must be noted, is with infinite passion. In the case of 
a human being, it is thoughtlessness to lay so great and infinite 
a stress on the question whether he has existed or not. If the 
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object of faith is a human being, therefore, the whole proposal 
is the vagary of a stupid person, who has not even understood 
the spirit of the intellectual and the aesthetic. The object of faith 
is hence the reality of the God-man in the sense of his existence. 
But existence involves first and foremost particularity, and this is 
why thought must abstract from existence, because the particular 
cannot be thought, but only the universal. The object of faith 
is thus God’s reality in existence as a particular individual, the 
fact that God has existed as an individual human being. 

Chnistianity is no doctrine concerning the unity of the divine 
and the human, or concerning the identity of subject and object; 
nor is it any other of the logical transcriptions of Christianity. 
If Christianity were a doctrine, the relationship to it would not 
be one of faith, for only an intellectual type of relationship can 
correspond to a doctrine. Christianity is therefore not a doctrine, 
but the fact that God has existed. 

The realm of faith is thus not a class for numskulls in the 
sphere of the intellectual, or an asylum for the feeble-minded. 
Faith constitutes a sphere all by itself, and every misunderstand- 
ing of Christianity may at once be recognized by its transforming 
it into a doctrine, transferring it to the sphere of the intellectual. 
The maximum of attainment within the sphere of the intellec- 
tual, namely, to realize an entire indifference as to the reality 
of the teacher, is in the sphere of faith at the opposite end of 
the scale. The maximum of attainment within the sphere of faith 
is to become infinitely interested in the reality of the teacher. . . 
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XII. William James: In 
Justification of Faith 


FROM “The Will to Believe” and Other Essays 


«5 William James (1842-1910), together with Peirce before 
him and Dewey after, was a champion of the American philosophy 
known as Pragmatism. According to this philosophy, “workability” 
is the criterion of truth. The truth of a proposition is judged in 
accordance with its “cash value.” Though James called himself 
a “radical empiricist,’ and even though he relegated God to the 
“fringe” of experience, he did believe that there is just such a 
practical value, a kind of pragmatic truth, in the theist position. 
Indeed, when the evidence on both sides of an important issue is 
equally weighted, what can one intelligently do, James asks, ex- 
cept choose on the basis of desire and practical consequences. 
Thus in some situations he rejects the intellectual ideal of sus- 
pending judgment in the face of incomplete evidence. Among 
James’ works are The Principles of Psychology, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, and Pragmatism. “The Will to Believe,” 
one of his best known essays, was first presented as a lecture to 
the philosophy clubs of Yale and Brown Universities. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE 


In the recently published Life by Leslie Stephen of his brother, 
Fitz-James, there is an account of a school to which the latter 
went when he was a boy. The teacher, a certain Mr. Guest, used 


William James, “The Will to Believe’ and Other Essays (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1896). 
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to converse with his pupils in this wise: “Gurney, what is the 
difference between justification and sanctification?—Stephen, 
prove the omnipotence of God!” etc. In the midst of our 
Harvard freethinking and indifference we are prone to im- 
agine that here at your good old orthodox College conversation 
continues to be somewhat upon this order; and to show you that 
we at Harvard have not lost all interest in these vital subjects, 
I have brought with me to-night something like a sermon on 
justification by faith to read to you, —I mean an essay in justifi- 
cation of faith, a defence of our right to adopt a believing attitude 
in religious matters, in spite of the fact that our merely logical 
intellect may not have been coerced. “The Will to Believe, ac- 
cordingly, is the title of my paper. 

I have long defended to my own students the lawfulness of 
voluntarily adopted faith; but as soon as they have got well im- 
bued with the logical spirit, they have as a rule refused to admit 
my contention to be lawful philosophically, even though in point 
of fact they were personally all the time chock-full of some faith 
or other themselves. I am all the while, however, so profoundly 
convinced that my own position is correct, that your invitation 
has seemed to me a good occasion to make my statements more 
clear. Perhaps your minds will be more open than those with 
which I have hitherto had to deal. I will be as little technical as 
I can, though I must begin by setting up some technical distinc- 
tions that will help us in the end. 


Let us give the name of hypothesis to anything that may be 
proposed to our belief; and just as the electricians speak of live 
and dead wires, let us speak of any hypothesis as either live or 
dead. A live hypothesis is one which appeals as a real possibility 
to him to whom it is proposed. If I ask you to believe in the 
Mahdi, the notion makes no electric connection with your nature, 
—it refuses to scintillate with any credibility at all. As an hy- 
pothesis it is completely dead. To an Arab, however (even if he 
be not one of the Mahdi’s followers), the hypothesis is among 
the mind’s possibilities: it is alive. This shows that deadness and 
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liveness in an hypothesis are not intrinsic properties, but relations 
to the individual thinker. They are measured by his willingness 
to act. The maximum of liveness in an hypothesis means willing- 
ness to act irrevocably. Practically, that means belief; but there is 
some believing tendency wherever there is willingness to act at all. 

Next, let us call the decision between two hypotheses an 
option. Options may be of several kinds. They may be—1, living 
or dead; 2, forced or avoidable; 3, momentous or trivial; and for 
our purposes we may call an option a genuine option when it is 
of the forced, living, and momentous kind. 

1. A living option is one in which both hypotheses are live 
ones. If I say to you: “Be a theosophist or be a Mohammedan,” it 
is probably a dead option, because for you neither hypothesis is 
likely to be alive. But if I say: “Be an agnostic or be a Christian,” 
it is otherwise: trained as you are, each hypothesis makes some 
appeal, however small, to your belief. 

2. Next, if I say to you: “Choose between going out with your 
umbrella or without it,” I do not offer you a genuine option, for 
it is not forced. You can easily avoid it by not going out at all. 
Similarly, if I say, “Either love me or hate me,” “Either call my 
theory true or call it false,” your option is avoidable. You may re- 
main indifferent to me, neither loving nor hating, and you may 
decline to offer any judgment as to my theory. But if I say, “Either 
accept this truth or go without it,” I put on you a forced option, 
for there is no standing place outside of the alternative. Every 
dilemma based on a complete logical disjunction, with no pos- 
sibility of not choosing, is an option of this forced kind. 

3. Finally, if I were Dr. Nansen and proposed to you to join 
my North Pole expedition, your option would be momentous; 
for this would probably be your only similar opportunity, and 
your choice now would either exclude you from the North Pole 
sort of immortality altogether or put at least the chance of it into 
your hands. He who refuses to embrace a unique opportunity 
loses the prize as surely as if he tried and failed. Per contra, the 
option is trivial when the opportunity is not unique, when the 
stake is insignificant, or when the decision is reversible if it later 
prove unwise. Such trivial options abound in the scientific life. 
A chemist finds an hypothesis live enough to spend a year in its 
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verification: he believes in it to that extent. But if his experiments 
prove inconclusive either way, he is quit for his loss of time, no 
vital harm being done. 

It will facilitate our discussion if we keep all these distinctions 
well in mind. 


II. 


The next matter to consider is the actual psychology of human 
opinion. When we look at certain facts, it seems as if our passional 
and volitional nature lay at the root of all our convictions. When 
we look at others, it seems as if they could do nothing when the 
intellect had once said its say. Let us take the latter facts up first. 

Does it not seem preposterous on the very face of it to talk 
of our opinions being modifiable at will? Can our will either 
help or hinder our intellect in its perceptions of truth? Can we, 
by just willing it, believe that Abraham Lincoln’s existence is a 
myth and that the portraits of him in McClure’s Magazine are 
all of some one else? Can we, by any effort of our will, or by any 
strength of wish that it were true, believe ourselves well and 
about when we are roaring with rheumatism in bed, or feel certain 
that the sum of the two one-dollar bills in our pocket must be a 
hundred dollars? We can say any of these things, but we are 
absolutely impotent to believe them; and of just such things is 
the whole fabric of the truths that we do believe in made up,— 
matters of fact, immediate or remote, as Hume said, and relations 
between ideas, which are either there or not there for us if we see 
them so, and which if not there cannot be pui there by any ac- 
tion of our own. 

In Pascal’s Thoughts there is a celebrated passage known in 
literature as Pascal’s wager. In it he tries to force us into Chris- 
tianity by reasoning as if our concern with truth resembled our 
concern with the stakes in a game of chance. ‘Translated freely 
his words are these: You must either believe or not believe that 
God is—which will you do? Your human reason cannot say. A 
game is going on between you and the nature of things which at 


1 [Blaise Pascal, Pensées, no. 233.] 
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the day of judgment will bring out either heads or tails. Weigh 
what your gains and your losses would be if you should stake all 
you have on heads, or God’s existence: if you win in such case, 
you gain eternal beatitude; if you lose, you lose nothing at all. 
If there were an infinity of chances, and only one for God in 
this wager, still you ought to stake your all on God; for though 
you surely risk a finite loss by this procedure, any finite loss is 
reasonable, even a certain one is reasonable, if there is but the 
possibility of infinite gain. Go, then, and take holy water, and 
have masses said; belief will come and stupefy your scruples,— 
Cela vous fera croire et yous abétira. Mii should you not? At 
bottom, what have you to lose? 

You probably feel that when reles faith expresses itself thus, 
in the language of the gaming-table, it is put to its last trumps. 
Surely Pascaľs own personal belief in masses and holy water had 
far other springs; and this celebrated page of his is but an argu- 
ment for others, a last desperate snatch at a weapon against the 
hardness of the unbelieving heart. We feel that a faith in masses 
and holy water adopted wilfully after such a mechanical calcula- 
tion would lack the inner soul of faith’s reality; and if we were 
ourselves in the place of the Deity, we should probably take par- 
ticular pleasure in cutting off believers of this pattern from their 
infinite reward. It is evident that unless there be some pre-existing 
tendency to believe in masses and holy water, the option offered 
to the will by Pascal is not a living option. Certainly no Turk ever 
took to masses and holy water on its account; and even to us 
Protestants these means of salvation seem such foregone impos- 
sibilities that Pascal’s logic, invoked for them specifically, leaves 
us unmoved. As well might the Mahdi write to us, saying, “I am 
the Expected One whom God has created in his effulgence. You 
shall be infinitely happy if you confess me; otherwise you shall 
be cut off from the light of the sun. Weigh, then, your infinite 
gain if I am genuine against your finite sacrifice if I am not!” 
His logic would be that of Pascal; but he would vainly use it on 
us, for the hypothesis he offers us is dead. No tendency to act on 
it exists in us to any degree. 

The talk of believing by our volition seems, then, from one 
point of view, simply silly. From another point of view it is worse 
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than silly, it is vile. When one turns to the magnificent edifice 
of the physical sciences, and sees how it was reared; what thou- 
sands of disinterested moral lives of men lie buried in its mere 
foundations; what patience and postponement, what choking down 
of preference, what submission to the icy laws of outer fact are 
wrought into its very stones and mortar; how absolutely imper- 
sonal it stands in its vast augustness,—then how besotted and 
contemptible seems every little sentimentalist who comes blowing 
his voluntary smoke-wreaths and pretending to decide things from 
out of his private dream! Can we wonder if those bred in the 
rugged and manly school of science should feel like spewing such 
subjectivism out of their mouths? The whole system of loyalties 
which grow up in the schools of science go dead against its 
toleration; so that it is only natural that those who have caught 
the scientific fever should pass over to the opposite extreme, and 
write sometimes as if the incorruptibly truthful intellect ought 
positively to prefer bitterness and unacceptableness to the heart in 
its cup. 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, ‘Truth is so— 


sings Clough, while Huxley exclaims: “My only consolation lies 
in the reflection that, however bad our posterity may become, so 
far as they hold by the plain rule of not pretending to believe 
what they have no reason to believe, because it may be to their 
advantage so to pretend [the word ‘pretend’ is surely here re- 
dundant],? they will not have reached the lowest depth of im- 
morality.” And that delicious enfant terrible Clifford writes: 
“Belief is desecrated when given to unproved and unquestioned 
statements for the solace and private pleasure of the believer. . . . 
Whoso would deserve well of his fellows in this matter will guard 
the purity of his belief with a very fanaticism of jealous care, 
lest at any time it should rest on an unworthy object, and catch 
a stain which can never be wiped away. ... If [a] belief has 
been accepted on insufficient evidence [even though the belief 
be true, as Clifford on the same page explains] the pleasure is a 


2 [James’ bracketing here and following.] 
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stolen one. . . . It is sinful because it is stolen in defiance of our 
duty to mankind. That duty is to guard ourselves from such beliefs 
as from a pestilence which may shortly master our own body 
and then spread to the rest of the town. . . . It is wrong always, 
everywhere, and for every one, to believe anything upon insuf- 
ficient evidence.” 3 


Il. 


All this strikes one as healthy, even when expressed, as by 
Clifford, with somewhat too much of robustious pathos in the 
voice. Free-will and simple wishing do seem, in the matter of our 
credences, to be only fifth wheels to the coach. Yet if any one 
should thereupon assume that intellectual insight is what remains 
after wish and will and sentimental preference have taken wing, 
or that pure reason is what then settles our opinions, he would 
fly quite as directly in the teeth of the facts. 

It is only our already dead hypotheses that our willing nature 
is unable to bring to life again. But what has made them dead 
for us is for the most part a previous action of our willing nature 
of an antagonistic kind. When I say ‘willing nature,’ I do not 
mean only such deliberate volitions as may have set up habits of 
belief we cannot now escape from,—I mean all such factors of 
belief as fear and hope, prejudice and passion, imitation and 
partisanship, the circumpressure of our caste and set. As a matter 
of fact we find ourselves believing, we hardly know how or why. 
Mr. Balfour gives the name of ‘authority’ to all those influences, 
born of the intellectual climate, that make hypotheses possible 
or impossible for us, alive or dead. Here in this room, we all of 
us believe in molecules and the conservation of energy, in de- 
mocracy and necessary progress, in Protestant Christianity and the 
duty of fighting for ‘the doctrine of the immortal Monroe,’ all 
for no reasons worthy of the name. We see into these matters 
with no more inner clearness, and probably with much less, than 
any disbeliever in them might possess. His unconventionality 


3 [W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pol- 
lock (London: Macmillan, 1886), pp. 343 ff.] 
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would probably have some grounds to show for its conclusions; 
but for us, not insight, but the prestige of the opinions, is what 
makes the spark shoot from them and light up our sleeping maga- 
zines of faith. Our reason is quite satisfied, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of every thousand of us, if it can find a 
few arguments that will do to recite in case our credulity is 
criticised by some one else. Our faith is faith in some one else’s 
faith, and in the greatest matters this is most the case. Our belief 
in truth itself, for instance, that there is a truth, and that our 
minds and it are made for each other—what is it but a passionate 
affirmation of desire, in which our social system backs us up? We 
want to have a truth; we want to believe that our experiments 
and studies and discussions must put us in a continually better 
and better position towards it; and on this line we agree to fight 
out our thinking lives. But if a pyrrhonistic sceptic asks us how 
we know all this, can our logic find a reply? No! certainly it 
cannot. It is just one volition against another,—we willing to go 
in for life upon a trust or assumption which he, for his part, does 
not care to make.* 

As a rule we disbelieve all facts and theories for which we have 
no use. Clifford’s cosmic emotions find no use for Christian feel- 
ings. Huxley belabors the bishops because there is no use for 
sacerdotalism in his scheme of life. Newman, on the contrary, 
goes over to Romanism, and finds all sorts of reasons good for 
staying there, because a priestly system is for him an organic 
need and delight. Why do so few ‘scientists’ even look at the 
evidence for telepathy, so called? Because they think, as a leading 
biologist, now dead, once said to me, that even if such a thing 
were true, scientists ought to band together to keep it suppressed 
and concealed. It would undo the uniformity of Nature and all 
sorts of other things without which scientists cannot carry on 
their pursuits. But if this very man had been shown something 
which as a scientist he might do with telepathy, he might not 
only have examined the evidence, but even have found it good 
enough. This very law which the logicians would impose upon 


t Compare the admirable page 310 in S. H. Hodgson’s Time and Space, 
London, 186s. 
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us—if I may give the name of logicians to those who would rule 
out our willing nature here—is based on nothing but their own 
natural wish to exclude all elements for which they, in their 
professional quality of logicians, can find no use. 

Evidently, then, our non-intellectual nature does influence our 
convictions. There are passional tendencies and volitions which 
run before and others which come after belief, and it is only the 
latter that are too late for the fair; and they are not too late 
when the previous passional work has been already in their own 
direction. Pascal’s argument, instead of being powerless, then 
seems a regular clincher, and is the last stroke needed to make 
our faith in masses and holy water complete. ‘The state of things 
is evidently far from simple; and pure insight and logic, whatever 
they might do ideally, are not the only things that really do pro- 
duce our creeds. 


IV. 


Our next duty, having recognized this mixed-up state of affairs, 
is to ask whether it be simply reprehensible and pathological, or 
whether, on the contrary, we must treat it as a normal element 
in making up our minds. The thesis I defend is, briefly stated, 
this: Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must, de- 
cide an option between propositions, whenever it is a genuine 
option that cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual 
grounds; for to say, under such circumstances, “Do not decide, 
but leave the question open,” is itself a passional decision,—just 
like deciding yes or no,—and is attended with the same risk of 
losing the truth. The thesis thus abstractly expressed will, I trust, 
soon become quite clear. But I must first indulge in a bit more of 
preliminary work. 


V. 


It will be observed that for the purposes of this discussion we 
are on ‘dogmatic’ ground,—ground, I mean, which leaves sys- 
tematic philosophical scepticism altogether out of account. The 
_ postulate that there is truth, and that it is the destiny of our minds 
to attain it, we are deliberately resolving to make, though the 
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sceptic will not make it. We part company with him, therefore, 
absolutely, at this point. But the faith that truth exists, and that 
our minds can find it, may be held in two ways. We may talk 
of the empiricist way and of the absolutist way of believing in 
truth. The absolutists in this matter say that we not only can 
attain to knowing truth, but we can know when we have attained 
to knowing it; while the empiricists think that although we 
may attain it, we cannot infallibly know when. To know is one 
thing, and to know for certain that we know is another. One may 
hold to the first being possible without the second; hence the 
empiricists and the absolutists, although neither of them is a 
sceptic in the usual philosophic sense of the term, show very 
different degrees of dogmatism in their lives. 

If we look at the history of opinions, we see that the empiricist 
tendency has largely prevailed in science, while in philosophy 
the absolutist tendency has had everything its own way. The 
characteristic sort of happiness, indeed, which philosophies yield 
has mainly consisted in the conviction felt by each successive 
school or system that by it bottom-certitude had been attained. 
“Other philosophies are collections of opinions, mostly false; my 
philosophy gives standing-ground forever,’—who does not rec- 
ognize in this the key-note of every system worthy of the name? 
A system, to be a system at all, must come as a closed system, 
reversible in this or that detail, perchance, but in its essential 
features never! 

Scholastic orthodoxy, to which one must always go when one 
wishes to find perfectly clear statement, has beautifully elaborated 
this absolutist conviction in a doctrine which it calls that of ‘ob- 
jective evidence.’ If, for example, I am unable to doubt that I 
now exist before you, that two is less than three, or that if all . 
men are mortal then I am mortal too, it is because these things 
illumine my intellect irresistibly. The final ground of this ob- 
jective evidence possessed by certain propositions is the adequatio 
intellectis nostri cum ré.® The certitude it brings involves an 
aptitudinem ad extorquendum certum assensum® on the part of 
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the truth envisaged, and on the side of the subject a quietem in 
cognitione,” when once the object is mentally received, that leaves 
no possibility of doubt behind; and in the whole transaction noth- 
ing operates but the entitas ipsa’ of the object and the entitas ipsa 
of the mind. We slouchy modern thinkers dislike to talk in Latin, 
—indeed, we dislike to talk in set terms at all; but at bottom our 
own state of mind is very much like this whenever we uncritically 
abandon ourselves: You believe in objective evidence, and I do. 
Of some things we feel that we are certain: we know, and we 
know that we do know. There is something that gives a click in- 
side of us, a bell that strikes twelve, when the hands of our mental 
clock have swept the dial and meet over the meridian hour. The 
greatest empiricists among us are only empiricists on reflection: 
when left to their instincts, they dogmatize like infallible popes. 
When the Cliffords tell us how sinful it is to be Christians on 
such ‘insufficient evidence,’ insufficiency is really the last thing 
they have in mind. For them the evidence is absolutely sufficient, 
only it makes the other way. ‘They believe so completely in an 
anti-christian order of the universe that there is no living option: 
Christianity is a dead hypothesis from the start. 


VI. 


But now, since we are all such absolutists by instinct, what 
in our quality of students of philosophy ought we to do about 
the fact? Shall we espouse and indorse it? Or shall we treat it as 
a weakness of our nature from which we must free ourselves, if 
we can? 

I sincerely believe that the latter course is the only one we 
can follow as reflective men. Objective evidence and certitude are 
doubtless very fine ideals to play with, but where on this moonlit 
and dream-visited planet are they found? I am, therefore, myself 
a complete empiricist so far as my theory of human knowledge 
goes. I live, to be sure, by the practical faith that we must go on 
experiencing and thinking over our experience, for only thus can 
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our opinions grow more true; but to hold any one of them—I 
absolutely do not care which—as if it never could be rein- 
terpretable or corrigible, I believe to be a tremendously mistaken 
attitude, and I think that the whole history of philosophy will 
bear me out. There is but one indefectibly certain truth, and that 
is the truth that pyrrhonistic scepticism itself leaves standing,— 
the truth that the present phenomenon of consciousness exists. 
That, however, is the bare starting-point of knowledge, the mere 
admission of a stuff to be philosophized about. The various phi- 
losophies are but so many attempts at expressing what this stuff 
really is. And if we repair to our libraries what disagreement do 
we discover! Where is a certainly true answer found? Apart from 
abstract propositions of comparison (such as two and two are 
the same as four), propositions which tell us nothing by them- 
selves about concrete reality, we find no proposition ever regarded 
by any one as evidently certain that has not either been called a 
falsehood, or at least had its truth sincerely questioned by some 
one else. The transcending of the axioms of geometry, not in play 
but in earnest, by certain of our contemporaries (as Zöllner and 
Charles H. Hinton), and the rejection of the whole Aristotelian 
logic by the Hegelians, are striking instances in point. 

No concrete test of what is really true has ever been agreed 
upon. Some make the criterion external to the moment of per- 
ception, putting it either in revelation, the consensus gentium, 
the instincts of the heart, or the systematized experience of the 
race. Others make the perceptive moment its own test,—Descartes, 
for instance, with his clear and distinct ideas guaranteed by the 
veracity of God; Reid with his ‘common-sense; and Kant with 
his forms of synthetic judgment a priori. The inconceivability of 
the opposite; the capacity to be verified by sense; the possession of 
complete organic unity or self-relation, realized when a thing is its 
own other,—are standards which, in turn, have been used. The 
much lauded objective evidence is never triumphantly there; it 
is a mere aspiration or Grenzbegriff,® marking the infinitely re- 
mote ideal of our thinking life. To claim that certain truths now 
possess it, is simply to say that when vou think them true and 
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they are true, then their evidence is objective, otherwise it is not. 
But practically one’s conviction that the evidence one goes by is 
of the real objective brand, is only one more subjective opinion 
added to the lot. For what a contradictory array of opinions have 
objective evidence and absolute certitude been claimed! The 
world is rational through and through,—its existence is an ultimate 
brute fact; there is a personal God,—a personal God is incon- 
ceivable; there is an extramental physical world immediately 
known,—the mind can only know its own ideas; a moral im- 
perative exists,—obligation is only the resultant of desires; a per- 
manent spiritual principle is in every one,—there are only shifting 
states of mind; there is an endless chain of causes,—there is an 
absolute first cause; an eternal necessity,—a freedom; a purpose,— 
no purpose; a primal One,—a primal Many; a universal continuity, 
—an essential discontinuity in things; an infinity,—no infinity. 
There is this,—there is that; there is indeed nothing which some 
one has not thought absolutely true, while his neighbor deemed 
it absolutely false; and not an absolutist among them seems ever 
to have considered that the trouble may all the time be essential, 
and that the intellect, even with truth directly in its grasp, may 
have no infallible signal for knowing whether it be truth or no. 
When, indeed, one remembers that the most striking practical 
application to life of the doctrine of objective certitude has been 
the conscientious labors of the Holy Office of the Inquisition, one 
feels less tempted than ever to lend the doctrine a respectful ear. 

But please observe, now, that when as empiricists we give up 
the doctrine of objective certitude, we do not thereby give up 
the quest or hope of truth itself. We still pin our faith on its 
existence, and still believe that we gain an ever better position 
towards it by systematically continuing to roll up experiences and 
think. Our great difference from the scholastic lies in the way 
we face. The strength of his system lies in the principles, the 
origin, the terminus a quo of his thought; for us the strength is 
in the outcome, the upshot, the terminus ad quem. Not where it 
comes from but what it leads to is to decide. It matters not to 
an empiricist from what quarter an hypothesis may come to him: 
he may have acquired it by fair means or by foul; passion may 
have whispered or accident suggested it; but if the total drift of 
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thinking continues to confirm it, that is what he means by its 
being true. 


VII. 


One more point, small but important, and our preliminaries 
are done. There are two ways of looking at our duty in the matter 
of opinion, —ways entirely different, and yet ways about whose dif- 
ference the theory of knowledge seems hitherto to have shown 
very little concern. We must know the truth; and we must avoid 
error, —these are our first and great commandments as would-be 
knowers; but they are not two ways of stating an identical com- 
mandment, they are two separable laws. Although it may indeed 
happen that when we believe the truth A, we escape as an in- 
cidental consequence from believing the falsehood B, it hardly 
ever happens that by merely disbelieving B we necessarily believe 
A. We may in escaping B fall into believing other falsehoods, C 
or D, just as bad as B; or we may escape B by not believing any- 
thing at all, not even A. 

Believe truth! Shun error!—these, we see, are two materially 
different laws; and by choosing between them we may end by 
coloring differently our whole intellectual life. We may regard 
the chase for truth as paramount, and the avoidance of error as 
secondary; or we may, on the other hand, treat the avoidance of 
error as more imperative, and let truth take its chance. Clifford, in 
the instructive passage which I have quoted, exhorts us to the lat- 
ter course. Believe nothing, he tells us, keep your mind in suspense 
forever, rather than by closing it on insufficient evidence incur the 
awful risk of believing lies. You, on the other hand, may think 
that the risk of being in error is a very small matter when com- 
pared with the blessings of real knowledge, and be ready to be 
duped many times in your investigation rather than postpone in- 
definitely the chance of guessing true. I myself find it impossible 
to go with Clifford. We must remember that these feelings of 
our duty about either truth or error are in any case only expres- 
sions of our passional life. Biologically considered, our minds are 
as ready to grind out falsehood as veracity, and he who says, 
“Better go without belief forever than believe a lie!” merely shows 
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his own preponderant private horror of becoming a dupe. He may 
be critical of many of his desires and fears, but this fear he 
slavishly obeys. He cannot imagine any one questioning its bind- 
ing force. For my own part, I have also a horror of being duped; 
but I can believe that worse things than being duped may 
happen to a man in this world: so Clifford’s exhortation has to 
my ears a thoroughly fantastic sound. It is like a general inform- 
ing his soldiers that it is better to keep out of battle forever than 
to risk a single wound. Not so are victories either over enemies 
or over nature gained. Our errors are surely not such awfully 
solemn things. In a world where we are so certain to incur them 
in spite of all our caution, a certain lightness of heart seems 
healthier than this excessive nervousness on their behalf. At any 
tate, it seems the fittest thing for the empiricist philosopher. 


Vill. 


And now, after all this introduction, let us go straight at our 
question. I have said, and now repeat it, that not only as a matter 
of fact do we find our passional nature influencing us in our 
opinions, but that there are some options between opinions in 
which this influence must be regarded both as an inevitable and 
as a lawful determinant of our choice. 

I fear here that some of you my hearers will begin to scent 
danger, and lend an inhospitable ear. Two first steps of passion 
you have indeed had to admit as necessary,—we must think so as 
to avoid dupery, and we must think so as to gain truth; but the 
surest path to those ideal consummations, you will probably con- 
sider, is from now onwards to take no further passional step. 

Well, of course, I agree as far as the facts will allow. Wherever 
the option between losing truth and gaining it is not momentous, 
we can throw the chance of gaining truth away, and at any rate 
save ourselves from any chance of believing falsehood, by not 
making up our minds at all till objective evidence has come. In 
scientific questions, this is almost always the case; and even in 
human affairs in general, the need of acting is seldom so urgent 
that a false belief to act on is better than no belief at all. Law 
courts, indeed, have to decide on the best evidence attainable for 
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the moment, because a judge’s duty is to make law as well as to 
ascertain it, and (as a learned judge once said to me) few cases 
are worth spending much time over: the great thing is to have 
them decided on any acceptable principle, and got out of the 
way. But in our dealings with objective nature we obviously are 
recorders, not makers, of the truth; and decisions for the mere 
sake of deciding promptly and getting on to the next business 
would be wholly out of place. Throughout the breadth of physical 
nature facts are what they are quite independently of us, and 
seldom is there any such hurry about them that the risks of be- 
ing duped by believing a premature theory need be faced. The 
questions here are always trivial options, the hypotheses are 
hardly living (at any rate not living for us spectators), the choice 
between believing truth or falsehood is seldom forced. The at- 
titude of sceptical balance is therefore the absolutely wise one if 
we would escape mistakes. What difference, indeed, does it make 
to most of us whether we have or have not a theory of the 
Röntgen rays, whether we believe or not in mind-stuff, or have a 
conviction about the causality of conscious states? It makes no 
difference. Such options are not forced on us. On every account 
it is better not to make them, but still keep weighing reasons pro 
et contra with an indifferent hand. 

I speak, of course, here of the purely judging mind. For purposes 
of discovery such indifference is to be less highly recommended, 
and science would be far less advanced than she is if the passionate 
desires of individuals to get their own faiths confirmed had been 
kept out of the game. See for example the sagacity which Spencer 
and Weismann now display. On the other hand, if you want an 
absolute duffer in an investigation, you must, after all, take the 
man who has no interest whatever in its results: he is the war- 
ranted incapable, the positive fool. The most useful investigator, 
because the most sensitive observer, is always he whose eager in- 
terest in one side of the question is balanced by an equally keen 
nervousness lest he become deceived.1° Science has organized this 
nervousness into a regular technique, her so-called method of 
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verification; and she has fallen so deeply in love with the method 
that one may even say she has ceased to care for truth by itself 
at all. It is only truth as technically verified that interests her. 
The truth of truths might come in merely affirmative form, and 
she would decline to touch it. Such truth as that, she might re- 
peat with Clifford, would be stolen in defiance of her duty to 
mankind. Human passions, however, are stronger than technical 
tules. “Le coeur a ses raisons,” as Pascal says, “que la raison ne 
connaît pas;” 1 and however indifferent to all but the bare rules 
of the game the umpire, the abstract intellect, may be, the con- 
crete players who furnish him the materials to judge of are usually, 
each one of them, in love with some pet ‘live hypothesis’ of his 
own. Let us agree, however, that wherever there is no forced 
option, the dispassionately judicial intellect with no pet hy- 
pothesis, saving us, as it does, from dupery at any rate, ought to 
be our ideal. } 

The question next arises: Are there not somewhere forced 
options in our speculative questions, and can we (as men who 
may be interested at least as much in positively gaining truth as 
in merely escaping dupery) always wait with impunity till the 
coercive evidence shall have arrived? It seems a priori improbable 
that the truth should be so nicely adjusted to our needs and 
powers as that. In the great boarding-house of nature, the cakes 
and the butter and the syrup seldom come out so even and leave 
the plates so clean. Indeed, we should view them with scientific 
suspicion if they did. 


IX. 


Moral questions immediately present themselves as questions 
whose solution cannot wait for sensible proof. A moral question 
is a question not of what sensibly exists, but of what is good, or 
would be good if it did exist. Science can tell us what exists; 
but to compare the worths, both of what exists and of what does 
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not exist, we must consult not science, but what Pascal calls our 
heart. Science herself consults her heart when she lays it down 
that the infinite ascertainment of fact and correction of false 
belief are the supreme goods for man. Challenge the statement, 
and science can only repeat it oracularly, or else prove it by show- 
ing that such ascertainment and correction bring man all sorts of 
other goods which man’s heart in turn declares. The question of 
having moral beliefs at all or not having them is decided by our 
will. Are our moral preferences true or false, or are they only 
odd biological phenomena, making things good or bad for us, 
but in themselves indifferent? How can your pure intellect decide? 
If your heart does not want a world of moral reality, your head 
will assuredly never make you believe in one. Mephistophelian 
scepticism, indeed, will satisfy the head’s play-instincts much bet- 
ter than any rigorous idealism can. Some men (even at the stu- 
dent age) are so naturally cool-hearted that the moralistic hy- 
pothesis never has for them any pungent life, and in their super- 
cilious presence the hot young moralist always feels strangely ill 
at ease. The appearance of knowingness is on their side, of naiveté 
and gullibility on his. Yet, in the inarticulate heart of him, he 
clings to it that he is not a dupe, and that there is a realm in 
which (as Emerson says) all their wit and intellectual superiority 
is no better than the cunning of a fox. Moral scepticism can no 
more be refuted or proved by logic than intellectual scepticism 
can. When we stick to it that there is truth (be it of either kind), 
we do so with our whole nature, and resolve to stand or fall by the 
results. The sceptic with his whole nature adopts the doubting 
attitude; but which of us is the wiser, Omniscience only knows. 
Turn now from these wide questions of good to a certain class 
of questions of fact, questions concerning personal relations, states 
of mind between one man and another. Do you like me or not?— 
for example. Whether you do or not depends, in countless in- 
stances, on whether I meet you half-way, am willing to assume 
that you must like me, and show you trust and expectation. The 
previous faith on my part in your liking’s existence is in such cases 
what makes you liking come. But if I stand aloof, and refuse to 
budge an inch until I have objective evidence, until you shall 
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have done something apt, as the absolutists say, ad extorquendum 
assensum meum,'? ten to one your liking never comes. How many 
women’s hearts are vanquished by the mere sanguine insistence of 
some man that they must love him! he will not consent to the 
hypothesis that they cannot. The desire for a certain kind of 
truth here brings about that special truth’s existence; and so it is 
in innumerable cases of other sorts. Who gains promotions, 
boons, appointments, but the man in whose life they are seen to 
play the part of live hypotheses, who discounts them, sacrifices 
other things for their sake before they have come, and takes risks 
for them in advance? His faith acts on the powers above him as 
a claim, and creates its own verification. 

A social organism of any sort whatever, large or small, is what 
it is because each member proceeds to his own duty with a trust 
that the other members will simultaneously do theirs. Wherever 
a desired result is achieved by the co-operation of many independ- 
ent persons, its existence as a fact is a pure consequence of the 
precursive faith in one another of those immediately concerned. 
A government, an army, a commercial system, a ship, a college, 
an athletic team, all exist on this condition, without which not 
only is nothing achieved, but nothing is even attempted. A whole 
train of passengers (individually brave enough) will be looted by 
a few highwaymen, simply because the latter can count on one 
another, while each passenger fears that if he makes a move- 
ment of resistance, he will be shot before any one else backs him 
up. If we believed that the whole car-full would rise at once with 
us, we should each severally rise, and train-robbing would never 
even be attempted. There are, then, cases where a fact cannot 
come at all unless a preliminary faith exists in its coming. And 
where faith in a fact can help create the fact, that would be 
an insane logic which should say that faith running ahead of 
scientific evidence is the ‘lowest kind of immorality’ into which 
a thinking being can fall. Yet such is the logic by which our 
scientific absolutists pretend to regulate our lives! 
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X. 


In truths dependent on our personal action, then, faith based 
on desire is certainly a lawful and possibly an indispensable thing. 

But now, it will be said, these are all childish human cases, and 
have nothing to do with great cosmical matters, like the question 
of religious faith. Let us then pass on to that. Religions differ so 
much in their accidents that in discussing the religious question 
we must make it very generic and broad. What then do we now 
mean by the religious hypothesis? Science says things are; morality 
says some things are better than other things; and religion says 
essentially two things. | 

First, she says that the best things are the more eternal things, 
the overlapping things, the things in the universe that throw the 
last stone, so to speak, and say the final word. “Perfection is 
eternal,’—this phrase of Charles Secrétan seems a good way of 
putting this first affirmation of religion, an affirmation which ob- 
viously cannot yet be verified scientifically at all. 

The second affirmation of religion is that we are better off 
even now if we believe her first affirmation to be true. 

Now, let us consider what the logical elements of this situation 
are in case the religious hypothesis in both its branches be really 
true. (Of course, we must admit that possibility at the outset. 
If we are to discuss the question at all, it must involve a living 
option. If for any of you religion be a hypothesis that cannot, 
by any living possibility be true, then you need go no farther. I 
speak to the ‘saving remnant’ alone.) So proceeding, we see, 
first, that religion offers itself as a momentous option. We are 
supposed to gain, even now, by our belief, and to lose by our non- 
belief, a certain vital good. Secondly, religion is a forced option, so 
far as that good goes. We cannot escape the issue by remaining 
sceptical and waiting for more light, because, although we do 
avoid error in that way if religion be untrue, we lose the good, 
if it be true, just as certainly as if we positively chose to disbelieve. 
It is as if a man should hesitate indefinitely to ask a certain 
woman to marry him because he was not perfectly sure that she 
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would prove an angel after he brought her home. Would he not 
cut himself off from that particular angel-possibility as decisively 
as if he went and married someone else? Scepticism, then, is not 
avoidance of option; it is option of a certain particular kind of 
risk, Better risk loss of truth than chance of error,—that is your 
faith-vetoer’s exact position. He is actively playing his stake as 
much as the believer is; he is backing the field against the religious 
hypothesis, just as the believer is backing the religious hypothesis 
against the field. To preach scepticism to us as a duty until 
‘sufficient evidence’ for religion be found, is tantamount therefore 
to telling us, when in presence of the religious hypothesis, that to 
yield to our fear of its being error is wiser and better than to 
yield to our hope that it may be true. It is not intellect against 
all passions, then; it is only intellect with one passion laying down 
its law. And by what, forsooth, is the supreme wisdom of this 
passion warranted? Dupery for dupery, what proof is there that 
dupery through hope is so much worse than dupery through fear? 
I, for one, can see no proof; and I simply refuse obedience to the 
scientist’s command to imitate his kind of option, in a case where 
my own stake is important enough to give me the nght to choose 
my own form of risk. If religion be true and the evidence for it 
be still insufficient, I do not wish, by putting your extinguisher 
upon my nature (which feels to me as if it had after all some 
business in this matter), to forfeit my sole chance in life of getting 
upon the winning side,—that chance depending, of course, on my 
willingness to run the risk of acting as if my passional need of 
taking the world religiously might be prophetic and right. 

All this is on the supposition that it really may be prophetic 
and right, and that, even to us who are discussing the matter, re- 
ligion is a live hypothesis which may be true. Now, to most of us 
religion comes in a still further way that makes a veto on our 
active faith even more illogical. The more perfect and more 
eternal aspect of the universe is represented in our religions as 
having personal form. The universe is no longer a mere It to us, 
but a Thou, if we are religious; and any relation that may be 
possible from person to person might be possible here. For in- 
stance, although in one sense we are passive portions of the uni- 
verse, in another we show a curious autonomy, as if we were small 
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active centres on our own account. We feel, too, as if the appeal 
of religion to us were made to our own active good-will, as if 
evidence might be forever withheld from us unless we met the 
hypothesis half-way. To take a trivial illustration: just as a man 
who in a company of gentlemen made no advances, asked a 
warrant for every concession, and believed no one’s word without 
proof, would cut himself off by such churlishness from all the 
social rewards that a more trusting spirit would earn,—so here, 
one who should shut himself up in snarling logicality and_ try 
to make the gods extort his recognition willy-nilly, or not get it at 
all, might cut himself off forever from his only opportunity of 
making the gods’ acquaintance. This feeling, forced on us we 
know not whence, that by obstinately believing that there are 
gods (although not to do so would be so easy both for our logic 
and our life) we are doing the universe the deepest service we 
can, seems part of the living essence of the religious hypothesis. 
If the hypothesis were true in all its parts, including this one, 
then pure intellectualism, with its veto on our making willing 
advances, would be an absurdity; and some participation of our 
sympathetic nature would be logically required. I, therefore, for 
one, cannot see my way to accepting the agnostic rules for truth- 
seeking, or wilfully agree to keep my willing nature out of the 
game. I cannot do so for this plain reason, that a rule of thinking 
which would absolutely prevent me from acknowledging certain 
kinds of truth if those kinds of truth were really there, would be 
an irrational rule. That for me is the long and short of the formal 
logic of the situation, no matter what the kinds of truth might 
materially be. 


I confess I do not see how this logic can be escaped. But sad 
experience makes me. fear that some of you may still shrink from 
radically saying with me, in abstracto, that we have the right to 
believe at our own risk any hypothesis that is live enough to 
tempt our will. I suspect, however, that if this is so, it is because 
you have got away from the abstract logical point of view alto- 
gether, and are thinking (perhaps without realizing it) of some 
particular religious hypothesis which for you is dead. The freedom 
to ‘believe what we will’ you. apply to the case of some patent 
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superstition; and the faith you think of is the faith defined by 
the schoolboy when he said, “Faith is when you believe some- 
thing that you know ain’t true.” I can only repeat that this is mis- 
apprehension. In concreto, the freedom to believe can only cover 
living options which the intellect of the individual cannot by 
itself resolve; and living options never seem absurdities to him 
who has them to consider. When I look at the religious question 
as it really puts itself to concrete men, and when I think of all the 
possibilities which both practically and theoretically it involves, 
then this command that we shall put a stopper on our heart, in- 
stincts, and courage, and wait—acting of course meanwhile more 
or less as if religion were not true'’—till doomsday, or till such 
time as our intellect and senses working together may have raked 
in evidence enough,—this command, I say, seems to me the 
queerest idol ever manufactured in the philosophic cave. Were 
we scholastic absolutists, there might be more excuse. If we had 
an infallible intellect with its objective certitudes, we might feel 
ourselves disloyal to such a perfect organ of knowledge in not 
trusting to it exclusively, in not waiting for its releasing word. 
But if we are empiricists, if we believe that no bell in us tolls to 
let us know for certain when truth is in our grasp, then it seems 
a piece of idle fantasticality to preach so solemnly our duty of 
waiting for the bell. Indeed we may wait if we will,—I hope you 
do not think that I am denying that,—but if we do so, we do so 
at our peri] as much as if we believed. In either case we act, taking 
our life in our hands. No one of us ought to issue vetoes to the 
other, nor should we bandy words of abuse. We ought, on the 
contrary, delicately and profoundly to respect one another’s mental 
freedom: then only shall we bring about the intellectual republic; 
then only shall we have that spirit of inner tolerance without 


* Since belief is measured by action, he who forbids us to believe religion 
to be true, necessarily also forbids us to act as we should if we did believe 
it to be true. The whole defence of religious faith hinges upon action. If 
the action required or inspired by the religious hypothesis is in no way 
different from that dictated by the naturalistic hypothesis, then religious 
faith is a pure superfluity, better pruned away, and controversy about its 
legitimacy is a piece of idle trifling, unworthy of serious minds. I myself 
believe, of course, that the religious hypothesis gives to the world an expres- 
sion which specifically determines our reactions, and makes them in a large 
part unlike what they might be on a purely naturalistic scheme of belief. 
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which all our outer tolerance is soulless, and which is empiricism’s 
glory; then only shall we live and let live in speculative as well as 
in practical things. 

I began by a reference to Fitz-James Stephen; let me end by a 
quotation from him. “What do you think of yourself? What do you 
think of the world? . . . These are questions with which all must 
deal as it seems good to them. They are riddles of the Sphinx, and 
in some way or other we must deal with them. . . . In all impor- 
tant transactions of life we have to take a leap in the dark. . . . If 
we decide to leave the riddles unanswered, that is a choice; if we 
waver in our answer, that, too, is a choice: but whatever choice we 
make, we make it at our peril. If a man chooses to turn his back al- 
together on God and the future, no one can prevent him; no one 
can show beyond reasonable doubt that he is mistaken. If a man 
thinks otherwise and acts as he thinks, I do not see that any one 
can prove that he is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks best; 
and if he is wrong, so much the worse for him. We stand on a 
mountain pass in the midst of whirling snow and blinding mist, 
through which we get glimpses now and then of paths which may 
be deceptive. If we stand still we shall be frozen to death. If we 
take the wrong road we shall be dashed to pieces. We do not 
certainly know whether there is any right one. What must we 
do? ‘Be strong and of a good courage.’ Act for the best, hope 
for the best, and take what comes. . . . If death ends all, we 
cannot meet death better.” 14 


“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 353, 2d edition. London, 1874. 


XIII. George Santayana: 
Religion as Poetry 


FROM The Life of Reason: Reason in Religion 


«a5 George Santayana (1863-1952), a philosopher and poet, be- 
lieved that although the imaginative impulse contributes essen- 
tially to life and understanding, it must be cultivated in accord 
with reason. In fact, impulse and ideation are the two funda- 
mental activities of human nature. In his five-volume The Life of 
Reason Santayana considers the relationship between impulse and 
idea in various contexts of human concern, as may be seen in 
such titles as Reason in Art, Reason in Science, and Reason in 
Religion. Since religion, according to Santayana, is grounded in 
poetic imagination, religious language is not the vehicle of literal 
truth; rather, it lifts us beyond the world of science and gives 
meaningful expression to moral ideals. 


Chapter 1: HOW RELIGION MAY BE 
AN EMBODIMENT OF REASON 


Experience has repeatedly confirmed that well-known maxim 
of Bacon’s, that “a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion.” In every age the most comprehensive thinkers have 
found in the religion of their time and country something they 
could accept, interpreting and illustrating that religion so as to 
give it depth and universal application. Even the heretics and 


George Santayana, The Life of Reason: Reason in Religion (New York: 
Scribner, 1905). 
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atheists, if they have had profundity, turn out after a while to 
be forerunners of some new orthodoxy. What they rebel against 
is a religion alien to their nature; they are atheists only by 
accident, and relatively to a convention which inwardly offends 
them, but they yearn mightily in their own souls after the reli- 
gious acceptance of a world interpreted in their own fashion. So 
it appears in the end that their atheism and loud protestation 
were in fact the hastier part of their thought, since what embold- 
ened them to deny the poor world’s faith was that they were too 
impatient to understand it. Indeed, the enlightenment common 
to young wits and worm-eaten old satirists, who plume themselves 
on detecting the scientific ineptitude of religion—something which 
the blindest half see—is not nearly enlightened enough: it points 
to notorious facts incompatible with religious tenets literally 
taken, but it leaves unexplored the habits of thought from which 
those tenets sprang, their original meaning, and their true func- 
tion. Such studies would bring the sceptic face to face with the 
mystery and pathos of mortal existence. They would make him 
understand why religion is so profoundly moving and in a sense 
so profoundly just. ‘There must needs be something humane 
and necessary in an influence that has become the most general 
sanction of virtue, the chief occasion for art and philosophy, and 
the source, perhaps, of the best human happiness. If nothing, as 
Hooker said, is “so malapert as a splenetic religion,’ a sour ir- 
religion is almost as perverse. 

At the same time, when Bacon penned the sage epigram we 
have quoted he forgot to add that the God to whom depth in 
philosophy brings back men’s minds is far from being the same 
from whom a little philosophy estranges them. It would be pitiful 
indeed if mature reflection bred no better conceptions than those 
which have drifted down the muddy stream of time, where 
tradition and passion have jumbled everything together. Tradi- 
tional conceptions, when they are felicitous, may be adopted by 
the poet, but they must be purified by the moralist and disinte- 
grated by the philosopher. Each religion, so dear to those whose 
life it sanctifies, and fulfilling so necessary a function in the society 
that has adopted it, necessarily contradicts every other religion, 
and probably contradicts itself. What religion a man shall have 
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is a historical accident, quite as much as what language he shall 
speak. In the rare circumstances where a choice is possible, he 
may, with some difficulty, make an exchange; but even then he 
is only adopting a new convention which may be more agreeable 
to his personal temper but which is essentially as arbitrary as 
the old. 

The attempt to speak without speaking any particular language 
is not more hopeless than the attempt to have a religion that shall 
be no religion in particular. A couriers or a dragoman’s speech 
may indeed be often unusual and drawn from disparate sources, 
not without some mixture of personal originality; but that private 
jargon will have a meaning only because of its analogy to one or 
more conventional languages and its obvious derivation from 
them. So travellers from one religion to another, people who have 
lost their spiritual nationality, may often retain a neutral and 
confused residuum of belief, which they may egregiously regard 
as the essence of all religion, so little may they remember the 
graciousness and naturalness of that ancestral accent which a 
perfect religion should have. Yet a moment’s probing of the con- 
ceptions surviving in such minds will show them to be nothing 
but vestiges of old beliefs, creases which thought, even if emptied 
of all dogmatic tenets, has not been able to smooth away at its 
first unfolding. Later generations, if they have any religion at all, 
will be found either to revert to ancient authority, or to attach 
themselves spontaneously to something wholly novel and im- 
mensely positive, to some faith promulgated by a fresh genius 
and passionately embraced by a converted people. Thus every 
living and healthy religion has a marked idiosyncrasy. Its power 
consists in its special and surprising message and in the bias which 
that revelation gives to life. The vistas it opens and the mysteries 
it propounds are another world to live in; and another world to 
live in—whether we expect ever to pass wholly into it or no—is 
what we mean by having a religion. 

What relation, then, does this great business of the soul, which 
we call religion, bear to the Life of Reason? That the relation 
between the two is close seems clear from several circumstances. 
The Life of Reason is the seat of all ultimate values. Now the 
history of mankind will show us that whenever spirits at once 
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lofty and intense have seemed to attain the highest joys, they 
have envisaged and attained them in religion. Religion would 
therefore seem to be a vehicle or a factor in rational life, since 
the ends of rational life are attained by it. Moreover, the Life of 
Reason is an ideal to which everything in the world should be 
subordinated; it establishes lines of moral cleavage everywhere 
and makes right eternally different from wrong. Religion does the 
same thing. It makes absolute moral decisions. It sanctions, unifies, 
and transforms ethics. Religion thus exercises a function of the 
Life of Reason. And a further function which is common to both 
is that of emancipating man from his personal limitations. In. 
different ways religions promise to transfer the soul to better 
conditions. A supernaturally favoured kingdom is to be established 
for posterity upon earth, or for all the faithful in heaven, or the 
soul is to be freed by repeated purgations from all taint and sorrow, 
or it is to be lost in the absolute, or it is to become an influence 
and an object of adoration in the places it once haunted or wher- 
ever the activities it once loved may be carried on by future 
generations of its kindred. Now reason in its way lays before us 
all these possibilities: it points to common objects, political and 
intellectual, in which an individual may lose what is mortal and 
accidental in himself and immortalise what is rational and human; 
it teaches us how sweet and fortunate death may be to those 
whose spirit can still live in their country and in their ideas; it 
reveals the radiating effects of action and the eternal objects of 
thought. 

Yet the difference in tone and language must strike us, so soon 
as it is philosophy that speaks. That change should remind us 
that even if the function of religion and that of reason coincide, 
this function is performed in the two cases by very different organs. 
Religions are many, reason one. Religion consists of conscious 
ideas, hopes, enthusiasms, and objects of worship; it operates by 
grace and flourishes by prayer. Reason, on the other hand, is a 
mere principle or potential order, on which, indeed, we may come 
to reflect, but which exists in us ideally only, without variation 
or stress of any kind. We conform or do not conform to it; it 
does not urge or chide us, nor call for any emotions on our part 
other than those naturally aroused by the various objects which 
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it unfolds in their true nature and proportion. Religion brings 
some order into life by weighting it with new materials. Reason 
adds to the natural materials only the perfect order which it 
introduces into them. Rationality is nothing but a form, an ideal 
constitution which experience may more or less embody. Religion 
is a part of experience itself, a mass of sentiments and ideas. The 
one is an inviolate principle, the other a changing and struggling 
force. And yet this struggling and changing force of religion seems 
to direct man toward something eternal. It seems to make for 
an ultimate harmony within the soul and for an ultimate harmony 
between the soul and all the soul depends upon. So that religion, 
in its intent, is a more conscious and direct pursuit of the Life 
of Reason than is society, science, or art. For these approach and 
fill out the ideal life tentatively and piecemeal, hardly regarding 
the goal or caring for the ultimate justification of their instinctive 
aims. Religion also has an instinctive and blind side, and bubbles 
up in all manner of chance practices and intuitions; soon, however, 
it feels its way toward the heart of things, and, from whatever 
quarter it may come, veers in the direction of the ultimate. 
Nevertheless, we must confess that this religious pursuit of 
the Life of Reason has been singularly abortive. Those within the 
pale of each religion may prevail upon themselves to express 
satisfaction with its results, thanks to a fond partiality in reading 
the past and generous draughts of hope for the future; but any 
one regarding the various religions at once and comparing their 
achievements with what reason requires, must feel how terrible 
is the disappointment which they have one and all prepared for 
mankind. Their chief anxiety has been to offer imaginary remedies 
for mortal ills, some of which are incurable essentially, while 
others might have been really cured by well-directed effort. ‘The 
Greek oracles, for instance, pretended to heal our natural ig- 
norance, which has its appropriate though difficult cure, while 
the Christian vision of heaven pretended to be an antidote to 
our natural death, the inevitable correlate of birth and of a 
changing and conditioned existence. By methods of this sort 
little can be done for the real betterment of life. To confuse 
intelligence and dislocate sentiment by gratuitous fictions is a 
short-sighted way of pursuing happiness. Nature is soon avenged. 
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An unhealthy exaltation and a one-sided morality have to be 
followed by regrettable reactions. When these come, the real 
rewards of life may seem vain to a relaxed vitality, and the very 
name of virtue may irritate young spirits untrained in any natural 
excellence. Thus religion too often debauches the morality it 
comes to sanction, and impedes the science it ought to fulfill. 

What is the secret of this ineptitude? Why does religion, so 
near to rationality in its purpose, fall so far short of it in its 
texture and in its results? The answer is easy: Religion pursues 
rationality through the imagination. When it explains events or 
assigns causes, it is an imaginative substitute for science. When 
it gives precepts, insinuates ideals, or remoulds aspiration, it is 
an imaginative substitute for wisdom—I mean for the deliberate 
and impartial pursuit of all good. The conditions and the aims 
of life are both represented in religion poetically, but this poetry 
tends to arrogate to itself literal truth and moral authority, neither 
of which it possesses. Hence the depth and importance of religion 
become intelligible no less than its contradictions and practical 
disasters. Its object is the same as that of reason, but its method 
is to proceed by intuition and by unchecked poetical conceits. 
These are repeated and vulgarised in proportion to their orginal 
fineness and significance, till they pass for reports of objective 
truth and come to constitute a world of faith, superposed upon 
the world of experience and regarded as materially enveloping 
it, if not in space at least in time and in existence. The only 
truth of religion comes from its interpretation of life, from its 
symbolic rendering of that moral experience which it springs 
out of and which it seeks to elucidate. Its falsehood comes from 
the insidious misunderstanding which clings to it, to the effect 
that these poetic conceptions are not merely representations of 
experience as it is or should be, but are rather information about 
experience or reality elsewhere—an experience and reality which, 
strangely enough, supply just the defects betrayed by reality and 
experience here. 

Thus religion has the same original relation to life that poetry 
has; only poetry, which never pretends to literal validity, adds 
a pure value to existence, the value of a liberal imaginative exer- 
cise. The poetic value of religion would initially be greater than 
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that of poetry itself, because religion: deals with higher and more 
practical themes, with sides of life which are in greater need of 
some imaginative touch and ideal interpretation than are those 
pleasant or pompous things which ordinary poetry dwells upon. 
But this initial advantage is neutralised in part by the abuse to 
which religion is subject, whenever its symbolic rightness is taken 
for scientific truth. Like poetry, it improves the world only by 
imagining it improved, but not content with making this addition 
to the mind’s furniture—an addition which might be useful and 
ennobling—it thinks to confer a more radical benefit by persuad- 
ing mankind that, in spite of appearances, the world is really such 
as that rather arbitrary idealisation has painted it. This spurious 
satisfaction is naturally the prelude to many a disappointment, and 
the soul has infinite trouble to emerge again from the artificial 
problems and sentiments into which it is thus plunged. ‘The value 
of religion becomes equivocal. Religion remains an imaginative 
achievement, a symbolic representation of moral reality which 
may have a most important function in vitalising the mind and 
in transmitting, by way of parables, the lessons of experience. But 
it becomes at the same time a continuous incidental deception; 
and this deception, in proportion as it is strenuously denied to be 
such, can work indefinite harm in the world and in the conscience. 

On the whole, however, religion should not be conceived as 
having taken the place of anything better, but rather as having 
come to relieve situations which, but for its presence, would have 
been infinitely worse. In the thick of active life, or in the mo- 
notony of practical slavery, there is more need to stimulate fancy 
than to control it. Natural instinct is not much disturbed in the 
human brain by what may happen in that thin superstratum of 
ideas which commonly overlays it. We must not blame religion 
for preventing the development of a moral and natural science 
which at any rate would seldom have appeared; we must rather 
thank it for the sensibility, the reverence, the speculative insight 
which it has introduced into the world. 

We may therefore proceed to analyse the significance and the 
function which religion has had at its different stages, and, with- 
out disguising or in the least condoning its confusion with literal 
truth, we may allow ourselves to enter as sympathetically as pos- 
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sible into its various conceptions and emotions. They have made 
up the inner life of many sages, and of all those who without 
great genius or learning have lived steadfastly in the spirit. The 
feeling of reverence should itself be treated with reverence, al- 
though not at a sacrifice of truth, with which alone, in the end, 
reverence is compatible. Nor have we any reason to be intolerant 
of the partialities and contradictions which religions display. Were 
we dealing with a science, such contradictions would have to be 
instantly solved and removed; but when we are concerned with 
the poetic interpretation of experience, contradiction means only 
variety, and variety means spontaneity, wealth of resource, and 
a nearer approach to total adequacy. 

If we hope to gain any understanding of these matters we must 
begin by taking them out of that heated and fanatical atmosphere 
in which the Hebrew tradition has enveloped them. ‘The Jews 
had no philosophy, and when their national traditions came to 
be theoretically explicated and justified, they were made to issue 
in a puerile scholasticism and a rabid intolerance. ‘The question 
of monotheism, for instance, was a terrible question to the Jews. 
Idolatry did not consist in worshipping a god who, not being ideal, 
might be unworthy of worship, but rather in recognising other 
gods than the one worshipped in Jerusalem. To the Greeks, on 
the contrary, whose philosophy was enlightened and ingenuous, 
monotheism and polytheism seemed perfectly innocent and com- 
patible. ‘To say God or the gods was only to use different expres- 
sions for the same influence, now viewed in its abstract unity and 
correlation with all existence, now viewed in its various manifesta- 
tions in moral life, in nature, or in history. So that what in Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics meets us at every step—the combination 
of monotheism with polytheism—is no contradiction, but merely 
an intelligent variation of phrase to indicate various aspects or 
functions in physical and moral things. When religion appears 
to us in this light its contradictions and controversies lose all 
their bitterness. Each doctrine will simply represent the moral 
plane on which they live who have devised or adopted it. Religions 
will thus be better or worse, never true or false. We shall be able 
to lend ourselves to each in turn, and seek to draw from it the 
secret of its inspiration. 


XIV. Paul Tillich: Faith and 
Symbols 


FROM Dynamics of Faith 


«a5 Paul Tillich (1886-1965) was born and educated in Ger- 
many. His theological-philosophical concerns extended to social 
and political issues, and his leadership in the Christian Socialist 
movement made him suspect by the Nazis. In 1933 he emigrated 
to America where he became the most influential theologian of 
his era. The three-volume Systematic Theology, his magnum opus, 
works out the central conceptions of the Christian message in 
terms of an existential-symbolic interpretation. In contrast to the 
older and idealistic liberalism, Tillich addressed his existential 
theology to man’s anxiety over the threat of death, meaningless- 
ness, and, in a word, non-being. According to Tillich, faith is 
not an act of the will or the intellect, but rather “a centered act 
of the whole personality,” the state of being “ultimately con- 
cerned.” The only adequate expression of such faith is symbolic, 
and it is through religious symbols like God, Creation, the Fall, 
and Redemption that estranged man finds “the courage to be’— 
the title of one of Tillich’s most popular books. 


Chapter 1: WHAT FAITH IS 


1. Faith as Ultimate Concern. Faith is the state of being ul- 
timately concerned: the dynamics of faith are the dynamics of 
man’s ultimate concern. Man, like every living being, is concerned 


Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957). 
Copyright © 1957 by Paul Tillich. Reprinted by permission of Harper & 
Row, Publishers, and George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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about many things, above all about those which condition his 
very existence, such as food and shelter. But man, in contrast 
to other living beings, has spiritual concerns—cognitive, aesthetic, 
social, political. Some of them are urgent, often extremely urgent, 
and each of them as well as the vital concerns can claim ultimacy 
for a human life or the life of a social group. If it claims ultimacy 
it demands the total surrender of him who accepts this claim, 
and it promises total fulfillment even if all other claims have to 
be subjected to it or rejected in its name. If a national group 
makes the life and growth of the nation its ultimate concern, 
it demands that all other concerns, economic well-being, health 
and life, family, aesthetic and cognitive truth, justice and humanity, 
be sacrificed. The extreme nationalisms of our century are lab- 
oratories for the study of what ultimate concern means in all 
aspects of human existence, including the smallest concern of 
one’s daily life. Everything is centered in the only god, the nation 
—a god who certainly proves to be a demon, but who shows 
clearly the unconditional character of an ultimate concern. 

But it is not only the unconditional demand made by that 
which is one’s ultimate concern, it is also the promise of ultimate 
fulfillment which is accepted in the act of faith. The content of 
this promise is not necessarily defined. It can be expressed in 
indefinite symbols or in concrete symbols which cannot be 
taken literally, like the “greatness” of one’s nation in which one 
participates even if one has died for it, or the conquest of 
mankind by the “saving race,” etc. In each of these cases it is 
“ultimate fulfillment” that is promised, and it is exclusion from 
such fulfillment which is threatened if the unconditional demand 
is not obeyed. 

An example—and more than an example—is the faith manifest 
in the religion of the Old Testament. It also has the character of 
ultimate concern in demand, threat and promise. The content 
of this concern is not the nation—although Jewish nationalism 
has sometimes tried to distort it into that—but the content 
is the God of justice, who, because he represents justice for every- 
body and every nation, is called the universal God, the God of 
the universe. He is the ultimate concern of every pious Jew, and 
therefore in his name the great commandment is given: “You 
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shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your might” (Deut. 6:5). This is what 
ultimate concern means and from these words the term “ultimate 
concern” is derived. ‘They state unambiguously the character of 
genuine faith, the demand of total surrender to the subject of ulti- 
mate concern. The Old Testament is full of commands which 
make the nature of this surrender concrete, and it is full of prom- 
ises and threats in relation to it. Here also are the promises of 
symbolic indefiniteness, although they center around fulfillment of 
the national and individual life, and the threat is the exclusion 
from such fulfillment through national extinction and individual 
catastrophe. Faith, for the men of the Old Testament, is the 
state of being ultimately and unconditionally concerned about 
Jahweh and about what he represents in demand, threat and 
promise. 

Another example—almost a counter-example, yet nevertheless 
equally revealing—is the ultimate concern with “success” and 
with social standing and economic power. It is the god of many 
people in the highly competitive Western culture and it does 
what every ultimate concern must do: it demands unconditional 
surrender to its laws even if the price is the sacrifice of genuine 
human relations, personal conviction, and creative eros. Its threat 
is social and economic defeat, and its promise—indefinite as 
all such promises—the fulfillment of one’s being. It is the break- 
down of this kind of faith which characterizes and makes reli- 
giously important most contemporary literature. Not false cal- 
culations but a misplaced faith is revealed in novels like Point 
of No Return. When fulfilled, the promise of this faith proves 
to be empty. 

Faith is the state of being ultimately concerned. The content 
matters infinitely for the life of the believer, but it does not 
matter for the formal definition of faith. And this is the first step 
we have to make in order to understand the dynamics of faith. . . . 


Chapter 2: WHAT FAITH IS NOT 


t 
1. The Intellectualistic Distortion of the Meaning of Faith. Our 
positive description of what faith is implies the rejection of inter- 
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pretations that dangerously distort the meaning of faith. It is 
necessary to make these implicit rejections explicit, because the 
distortions exercise a tremendous power over popular thinking 
and. have been largely responsible for alienating many from 
religion since the beginning of the scientific age. It is not only the 
popular mind which distorts the meaning of faith. Behind it lie 
philosophical and theological thoughts which in a more refined 
way also miss the meaning of faith. 

The different distorted interpretations of the meaning of faith 
can be traced to one source. Faith as being ultimately concerned 
is a centered act of the whole personality. If one of the functions 
which constitute the totality of the personality is partly or com- 
pletely identified with faith, the meaning of faith is distorted. 
Such interpretations are not altogether wrong because every func- 
tion of the human mind participates in the act of faith. But 
the element of truth in them is embedded in a whole of error. 

The most ordinary misinterpretation of faith is to consider it 
an act of knowledge that has a low degree of evidence. Something 
more or less probable or improbable is affirmed in spite of the 
insufficiency of its theoretical substantiation. his situation is 
very usual in daily life. If this is meant, one is speaking of belief 
rather than of faith. One believes that one’s information is 
correct. One believes that records of past events are useful for 
the reconstruction of facts. One believes that a scientific theory 
is adequate for the understanding of a series of facts. One believes 
that a person will act in a specific way or that a political situation 
will change in a certain direction. In all these cases the belief is 
based on evidence sufficient to make the event probable. Some- 
times, however, one believes something which has low probability 
or is strictly improbable, though not impossible. The causes for 
all these theoretical and practical beliefs are rather varied. 
Some things are believed because we have good though not 
complete evidence about them; many more things are believed 
because they are stated by good authorities. This is the case 
whenever we accept the evidence which others accepted as suf- 
ficient for belief, even if we cannot approach the evidence directly 
(for example, all events of the past). Here a new element comes 
into the picture, namely, the trust in the authority which makes 
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a statement probable for us. Without such trust we could not 
believe anything except the objects of our immediate experience. 
The consequence would be that our world would be infinitely 
smaller than it actually is. It is rational to trust in authorities 
which enlarge our consciousness without forcing us into submis- 
sion. If we use the word “faith” for this kind of trust we can 
say that most of our knowledge is based on faith. But it is not 
appropriate to do so. We believe the authorities, we trust their 
judgment, though never unconditionally, but we do not have 
faith in them. Faith is more than trust in authorities, although 
trust is an element of faith. This distinction is important in 
view of the fact that some earlier theologians tried to prove the 
unconditional authority of the Biblical writers by showing their 
trustworthiness as witnesses. The Christian may believe the Bib- 
lical writers, but not unconditionally. He does not have faith in 
them. He should not even have faith in the Bible. For faith is 
more than trust in even the most sacred authority. It is participa- 
tion in the subject of one’s ultimate concern with one’s whole 
being. Therefore, the term “faith” should not be used in connec- 
tion with theoretical knowledge, whether it is a knowledge on the 
basis of immediate, prescientific or scientific evidence, or whether 
it is on the basis of trust in authorities who themselves are depen- 
dent on direct or indirect evidence. 

The terminological inquiry has led us into the material problem 
itself. Faith does not affirm or deny what belongs to the pre- 
scientific or scientific knowledge of our world, whether we know 
it by direct experience or through the experience of others. ‘The 
knowledge of our world (including ourselves as a part of the 
world) is a matter of inquiry by ourselves or by those in whom 
we trust. It is not a matter of faith. The dimension of faith is 
not the dimension of science, history or psychology. The ac- 
ceptance of a probable hypothesis in these realms is not faith, 
but preliminary belief, to be tested by scholarly methods and to 
be changed by every new discovery. Almost all the struggles 
between faith and knowledge are rooted in the wrong under- 
standing of faith as a type of knowledge which has a low degree 
of evidence but is supported by religious authority. It is, however, 
not only confusion of faith with knowledge that is responsible for 
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the world historical conflicts between them; it is also the fact that 
matters of faith in the sense of ultimate concern lie hidden be- 
hind an assumedly scientific method. Whenever this happens, 
faith stands against faith and not against knowledge. 

The difference between faith and knowledge is also visible in 
the kind of certitude each gives. ‘There are two types of knowledge 
which are based on complete evidence and give complete certitude. 
‘The one is the immediate evidence of sense perception. He who sees 
a green color sees a green color and is certain about it. He cannot 
be certain whether the thing which seems to him green is really 
green. He may be under a deception. But he cannot doubt that 
he sees green. The other complete evidence is that of the log- 
ical and mathematical rules which are presupposed even if their 
formulation admits different and sometimes conflicting methods. 
One cannot discuss logic without presupposing those implicit 
rules which make the discussion meaningful. Here we have 
absolute certitude; but we have no reality, just as in the case 
of mere sense perception. Nevertheless, this certitude is not 
without value. No truth is possible without the material given 
by sense perception and without the form given by the logical 
and mathematical rules which express the structure in which all 
reality stands. One of the worst errors of theology and popular 
religion is to make statements which intentionally or unintention- 
ally contradict the structure of reality. Such an attitude is an 
expression not of faith but of the confusion of faith with belief. 

Knowledge of reality has never the certitude of complete 
evidence. The process of knowing is infinite. It never comes to 
an end except in a state of knowledge of the whole. But such 
knowledge transcends infinitely every finite mind and can be 
ascribed only to God. Every knowledge of reality by the human 
mind has the character of higher or lower probability. "I'he cer- 
titude about a physical law, a historical fact, or a psychological 
structure can be so high that, for all practical purposes, it is 
certain. But theoretically the incomplete certitude of belief re- 
mains and can be undercut at any moment by criticism and new 
experience. The certitude of faith has not this character. Neither 
has it the character of formal evidence. The certitude of faith 
is “existential,” meaning that the whole existence of man is in- 
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volved. It has, as we indicated before, two elements: the one, 
which is not a risk but a certainty about one’s own being, namely, 
on being related to something ultimate or unconditional; the other, 
which is a risk and involves doubt and courage, namely, the 
surrender to a concern which is not really ultimate and may 
be destructive if taken as ultimate. This is not a theoretical prob- 
lem of the kind of higher or lower evidence, of probability or im- 
probability, but it is an existential problem of “to be or not to 
be.” It belongs to a dimension other than any theoretical judg- 
ment. Faith is not belief and it is not knowledge with a low degree 
of probability. Its certitude is not the uncertain certitude of a 
theoretical judgment. 

2. The Voluntaristic Distortion of the Meaning of Faith. One 
can divide this form of the distorted interpretation of faith into 
a Catholic and a Protestant type. The Catholic type has a great 
tradition in the Roman Church. It goes back to Thomas Aquinas, 
who emphasized that the lack of evidence which faith has must 
be complemented by an act of will.1 This, first of all, presupposes 
that faith is understood as an act of knowledge with a limited 
evidence and that the lack of evidence is made up by an act of 
will. We have seen that this way of understanding faith does 
not do justice to the existential character of faith. Our criticism 
of the intellectualistic distortion of the meaning of faith hits 
basically also the voluntaristic distortion of the meaning of faith. 
The former is the basis of the latter. Without a theoretically 
formulated content the “will to believe” would be empty, But 
the content which is meant in the will to believe is given to the 
will by the intellect. For instance, someone has doubts about 
the so-called “immortality of the soul.” He realizes that this 
assertion that the soul continues to live after the death of the 
body cannot be proved either by evidence or by trustworthy 
authority. It is a questionable proposition of theoretical character. 
But there are motives driving people to this assertion. They de- 
cide to believe, and make up in this way for the lack of evidence. 
If this belief is called “faith,” it is a misnomer, even if much evi- 


yi “toes St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part I of Part II, Qu. 56, 
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dence were collected for the belief in a continuation of life after 
death. In classical Roman Catholic theology the “will to believe” 
is not an act which originates in man’s striving, but it is given by 
grace to him whose will is moved by God to accept the truth of 
what the Church teaches. Even so, it is not the intellect which 
is determined by its content to believe, but it is the will which 
performs what the intellect alone cannot do. This kind of in- 
terpretation agrees with the authoritarian attitude of the Roman 
Church. For it is the authority of the Church which gives the 
contents, to be affirmed by the intellect under the impact of the 
will. If the idea of grace mediated by the Church and motivating 
the will is rejected, as in pragmatism, the will to believe becomes 
willfulness. It becomes an arbitrary decision which may be sup- 
ported by some insufficient arguments but which could have gone 
in other directions with equal justification. Such belief as the 
basis of the will to believe is certainly not faith. 

The Protestant form of the will to believe is connected with 
the moral interpretation of religion by Protestants. One demands 
“obedience of faith,” following a Paulinian phrase [Rom. 16: 
26]. The term can mean two different things. It can mean the 
element of commitment which is implied in the state of ultimate 
concern. If this is meant, one simply says that in the state of 
ultimate concern all mental functions participate—which cer- 
tainly is true. Or the term “obedience of faith” can mean sub- 
jection to the command to believe as it is given in prophetic and 
apostolic preaching. Certainly, if a prophetic word is accepted as 
prophetic, i.e., as coming from God, obedience of faith does not 
mean anything other than accepting a message as coming from 
God. But if there is doubt whether a “word” is prophetic, the 
term “obedience of faith” loses its meaning. It becomes an arbi- 
trary “will to believe.” Yet one may describe the situation in a 
more refined way and point to the fact that we are often grasped 
by something, e.g., Biblical passages, as expressions of the ob- 
jectively ultimate concern, but we hesitate to accept them as our 
subjective ultimate concern for escapist reasons. In such cases, 
one says, the appeal to the will is justified and does not ask for a 
willful decision. This is true; but such an act of will does not pro- 
duce faith—faith as ultimate concern is already given. The de- 
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mand to be obedient is the demand to be what one already is, 
namely, committed to the ultimate concern from which one tries 
to escape. Only if this is the situation can obedience of faith be 
demanded; but then faith precedes the obedience and is not the 
product of it. No command to believe and no will to believe can 
create faith. 

This is important for religious education, counseling and preach- 
ing. One should never convey the impression to those whom one 
wants to impress, that faith is a demand made upon them, the 
rejection of which is lack of good will. Finite man cannot pro- 
duce infinite concern. Our oscillating will cannot produce the 
certainty which belongs to faith. This is in strict analogy to what 
we said about the impossibility of reaching the truth of faith by 
arguments and authorities, which in the best case give finite 
knowledge of a more or less probable character. Neither arguments 
for belief nor the will to believe can create faith. 

3. The Emotionalistic Distortion of the Meaning of Faith. The 
difficulty of understanding faith either as a matter of the intellect 
or as a matter of will, or of both in mutual support, has led to 
the interpretation of faith as emotion. This solution was, and 
partly is, supported from both the religious and the secular side. 
For the defenders of religion it was a retreat to a seemingly safe 
position after the battle about faith as a matter of knowledge or 
will had been lost. ‘The father of all modern Protestant theology, 
Schleiermacher, has described religion as the feeling of uncon- 
ditional dependence.? Of course, feeling so defined does not mean 
in religion what it means in popular psychology. It is not vague 
and changing, but has a definite content: unconditional depend- 
ence, a phrase related to what we have called ultimate concern. 
Nevertheless, the word “feeling” has induced many people to 
believe that faith is a matter of merely subjective emotions, 
without a content to be known and a demand to be obeyed. 

This interpretation of faith was readily accepted by represent- 
atives of science and ethics, because they took it as the best way 
to get rid of interference from the side of religion in the processes 
of scientific research and technical organization. If religion is 


2 [Cf. Friedrich Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, I, Ch. 1, sect. 4.] 
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mere feeling it is innocuous. The old conflicts between religion 
and culture are finished. Culture goes its way, directed by sci- 
entific knowledge, and religion is the private affair of every indi- 
vidual and a mere mirror’ of his emotional life. No claims for 
truth can be made by it. No competition with science, history, 
psychology, politics is possible. Religion, put safely into the corner 
of subjective feelings, has lost its danger for man’s cultural ac- 
tivities. 

Neither of the two sides, the religious and the cultural, could 
keep this well-defined covenant of peace. Faith as the state of 
ultimate concern claims the whole man and cannot be restricted 
to the subjectivity of mere feeling. It claims truth for its con- 
cern and commitment to it. It does not accept the situation “in 
_ the corner” of mere feeling. If the whole man is grasped, all his 
functions are grasped. If this claim of religion is denied, religion 
itself is denied. It was not only religion which could not accept 
the restriction of faith to feeling. It was also not accepted by 
those who were especially interested in pushing religion into the 
emotional corner. Scientists, artists, moralists showed clearly that 
they also were ultimately concerned. Their concern expressed it- 
self even in those creations in which they wanted most radically 
to deny religion. A keen analysis of most philosophical, scientific 
and ethical systems shows how much ultimate concern is present 
in them, even if they are leading in the fight against what they 
call religion. 

This shows the limits of the emotionalist definition of faith. 
Certainly faith as an act of the whole personality has strong 
emotional elements within it. Emotion always expresses the in- 
volvement of the whole personality in an act of life or spirit. But 
emotion is not the source of faith. Faith is definite in its direc- 
tion and concrete in its content. Therefore, it claims truth and 
commitment. It is directed toward the unconditional, and appears 
in a concrete reality that demands and justifies such commitment. 


Chapter 3: SYMBOLS OF FAITH 


1. The Meaning of Symbol. Man’s ultimate concern must be ex- 
pressed symbolically, because symbolic language alone is able to 
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express the ultimate. This statement demands explanation in 
several respects. In spite of the manifold research about the 
meaning and function of symbols which is going on in con- 
temporary philosophy, every writer who uses the term “symbol” 
must explain his understanding of it. 

Symbols have one characteristic in common with signs; they 
point beyond themselves to something else. The red sign at the 
street corner points to the order to stop the movements of cars at 
certain intervals. A red light and the stopping of cars have es- 
sentially no relation to each other, but conventionally they are 
united as long as the convention lasts. The same is true of letters 
and numbers and partly even words. They point beyond them- 
selves to sounds and meanings. They are given this special func- 
tion by convention within a nation or by international conven- 
tions, as the mathematical signs. Sometimes such signs are called 
symbols; but this is unfortunate because it makes the distinction 
between signs and symbols more difficult. Decisive is the fact 
that signs do not participate in the reality of that to which they 
point, while symbols do. Therefore, signs can be replaced for 
reasons of expediency or convention, while symbols cannot. 

This leads to the second characteristic of the symbol: It par- 
ticipates in that to which it points: the flag participates in the 
power and dignity of the nation for which it stands. Therefore, 
it cannot be replaced except after an historic catastrophe that 
changes the reality of the nation which it symbolizes. An attack 
on the flag is felt as an attack on the majesty of the group in 
which it is acknowledged. Such an attack is considered blasphemy. 

The third characteristic of a symbol is that it opens up levels of 
reality which otherwise are closed for us. All arts create symbols 
for a level of reality which cannot be reached in any other way. 
A picture and a poem reveal elements of reality which cannot be 
approached scientifically. In the creative work of art we encounter 
reality in a dimension which is closed for us without such works. 
The symbol’s fourth characteristic not only opens up dimensions 
and elements of reality which otherwise would remain unap- 
proachable but also unlocks dimensions and elements of our soul 
which correspond to the dimensions and elements of reality. A 
great play gives us not only a new vision of the human scene, 
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but it opens up hidden depths of our own being. Thus we are 
able to receive what the play reveals to us in reality. There are 
within us dimensions of which we cannot become aware except 
through symbols, as melodies and rhythms in music. 

Symbols cannot be produced intentionally—this is the fifth 
characteristic. They grow out of the individual or collective un- 
conscious and cannot function without being accepted by the 
unconscious dimension of our being. Symbols which have an es- 
pecially social function, as political and religious symbols, are 
created or at least accepted by the collective unconscious of the 
group in which they appear. 

The sixth and last characteristics of the symbol is a consequence 
of the fact that symbols cannot be invented. Like living beings, 
they grow and they die. They grow when the situation is ripe for 
them, and they die when the situation changes. The symbol of 
the “king” grew in a special period of history, and it died in most 
parts of the world in our period. Symbols do not grow because 
people are longing for them, and they do not die because of sci- 
entific or practical criticism. They die because they can no longer 
produce response in the group where they originally found ex- 
pression. 

These are the main characteristics of every symbol. Genuine 
symbols are created in several spheres of man’s cultural creativity. 
We have mentioned already the political and the artistic realm. 
We could add history and, above all, religion, whose symbols 
will be our particular concern. 

2. Religious Symbols. We have discussed the meaning of sym- 
bols generally because, as we said, man’s ultimate concern must 
be expressed symbolically! One may ask: Why can it not be ex- 
pressed directly and properly? If money, success or the nation is 
someone’s ultimate concern, can this not be said in a direct way 
without symbolic language? Is it not only in those cases in which 
the content of the ultimate concern is called “God” that we are 
in the realm of symbols? The answer is that everything which is 
a matter of unconditional concern is made into a god. If the 
nation is someone’s ultimate concern, the name of the nation 
becomes a sacred name and the nation receives divine qualities 
which far surpass the reality of the being and functioning of the 
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nation. The nation then stands for and symbolizes the true ulti- 
mate, but in an idolatrous way. Success as ultimate concern is 
not the natural desire of actualizing potentialities, but is readiness 
to sacrifice all other values of life for the sake of a position of 
power and social predominance. The anxiety about not being a 
success is an idolatrous form of the anxiety about divine con- 
demnation. Success is grace; lack of success, ultimate judgment. 
In this way concepts designating ordinary realities become idol- 
atrous symbols of ultimate concern. 

The reason for this transformation of concepts into symbols is 
the character of ultimacy and the nature of faith. That which is 
the true ultimate transcends the realm of finite reality infinitely. 
Therefore; no finite reality can express it directly and properly. 
Religiously speaking, God transcends his own name. This is why 
the use of his name easily becomes an abuse or a blasphemy. 
Whatever we say about that which concerns us ultimately, 
whether or not we call it God, has a symbolic meaning. It points 
beyond itself while participating in that to which it points. In 
no other way can faith express itself adequately. The language of 
faith is the language of symbols. If faith were what we have 
shown that it is not, such an assertion could not be made. But 
faith, understood as the state of being ultimately concerned, has 
no language other than symbols. When saying this I always ex- 
pect the question: Only a symbol? He who asks this question 
shows that he has not understood the difference between signs 
and symbols nor the power of symbolic language, which surpasses 
in quality and strength the power of any nonsymbolic language. 
One should never say “only a symbol,” but one should say “not 
less than a symbol.” With this in mind we can now describe the 
different kinds of symbols of faith. 

The fundamental symbol of our ultimate concern is God. It 
is always present in any act of faith, even if the act of faith in- 
cludes the denial of God. Where there is ultimate concern, God 
can be denied only in the name of God. One God can deny the 
other one. Ultimate concern cannot deny its own character as 
ultimate. Therefore, it affirms what is meant by the word “God.” 
Atheism, consequently, can only mean the attempt to remove 
any ultimate concern—to remain unconcerned about the meaning 
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of one’s existence. Indifference toward the ultimate question is 
the only imaginable form of atheism. Whether it is possible is 
a problem which must remain unsolved at this point. In any 
case, he who denies God as a matter of ultimate concern affirms 
God, because he affirms ultimacy in his concern. God is the 
fundamental symbol for what concerns us ultimately. Again it 
would be completely wrong to ask: So God is nothing but a sym- 
bol? Because the next question has to be: A symbol for what? 
And then the answer would be: For God! God is symbol for 
God. This means that in the notion of God we must distinguish 
two elements: the element of ultimacy, which is a matter of 
immediate experience and not symbolic in itself, and the element 
of concreteness, which is taken from our ordinary experience and 
symbolically applied to God. The man whose ultimate concern 
is a sacred tree has both the ultimacy of concern and the con- 
creteness of the tree which symbolizes his relation to the ultimate. 
The man who adores Apollo is ultimately concerned, but not in 
an abstract way. His ultimate concern is symbolized in the divine 
figure of Apollo. The man who glorifies Jahweh, the God of the 
Old Testament, has both an ultimate concern and a concrete 
image of what concerns him ultimately. This is the meaning of 
the seemingly cryptic statement that God is the symbol of God. 
In this qualified sense God is the fundamental and universal con- 
tent of faith. 

It is obvious that such an understanding of the meaning of 
God makes the discussions about the existence or nonexistence 
of God meaningless. It is meaningless to question the ultimacy 
of an ultimate concern. This element in the idea of God is in it- 
self certain. The symbolic expression of this element varies end- 
lessly through the whole history of mankind. Here again it would 
be meaningless to ask whether one or another of the figures in 
which an ultimate concern is symbolized does “exist.” If “ex- 
istence” refers to something which can be found within the whole 
of reality, no divine being exists. The question is not this, but: 
which of the innumerable symbols of faith is most adequate to 
the meaning of faith? In other words, which symbol of ultimacy 
expresses the ultimate without idolatrous elements? This is the 
problem, and not the so-called “existence of God’—which is in 
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itself an impossible combination of words. God as the ultimate in 
man’s ultimate concern is more certain than any other certainty, 
even that of oneself. God as symbolized in a divine figure is a 
matter of daring faith, of courage and risk. 

God is the basic symbol of faith, but not the only one. All 
the qualities we attribute to him, power, love, justice, are taken 
from finite experiences and applied symbolically to that which is 
beyond finitude and infinity. If faith calls God “almighty,” it 
uses the human experience of power in order to symbolize the 
content of its infinite concern, but it does not describe a highest 
being who can do as he pleases. So it is with all the other qualities 
and with all the actions, past, present and future, which men 
attribute to God. They are symbols taken from our daily experi- 
ence, and not information about what God did once upon a time 
or will do sometime in the future. Faith is not the belief in such 
stories, but it is the acceptance of symbols that express our ulti- 
mate concern in terms of divine actions. 

Another group of symbols of faith are manifestations of the 
divine in things and events, in persons and communities, in 
words and documents. This whole realm of sacred objects is a 
treasure of symbols. Holy things are not holy in themselves, but 
they point beyond themselves to the source of all holiness, that 
which is of ultimate concern. 

3. Symbols and Myths. The symbols of faith do not appear in 
isolation. They are united in “stories of the gods,” which is the 
meaning of the Greek word “mythos’—myth. The gods are in- 
dividualized figures, analogous to human personalities, sexually 
differentiated, descending from each other, related to each other 
in love and struggle, producing world and man, acting in time 
and space. They participate in human greatness and misery, in 
creative and destructive works. They give to man cultural and 
religious traditions, and defend these sacred rites. They help and 
threaten the human race, especially some families, tribes or na- 
tions. ‘They appear in epiphanies and incarnations, establish sacred 
places, rites and persons, and thus create a cult. But they them- 
selves are under the command and threat of a fate which is 
beyond everything that is. This is mythology as developed most 
impressively in ancient Greece. But many of these characteristics 
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can be found in every mythology. Usually the mythological gods 
are not equals. There is a hierarchy, at the top of which is a ruling 
god, as in Greece; or a trinity of them, as in India; or a duality 
of them, as in Persia. There are savior-gods who mediate between 
the highest gods and man, sometimes sharing the suffering and 
death of man in spite of their essential immortality. This is the 
world of the myth, great and strange, always changing but funda- 
mentally the same: man’s ultimate concern symbolized in divine 
figures and actions. Myths are symbols of faith combined in stories 
about divine-human encounters. 

Myths are always present in every act of faith, because the 
language of faith is the symbol. They are also attacked, criticized 
and transcended in each of the great religions of mankind. The 
reason for this criticism is the very nature of the myth. It uses 
material from our ordinary experience. It puts the stories of the 
gods into the framework of time and space although it belongs 
to the nature of the ultimate to be beyond time and space. 
Above all, it divides the divine into several figures, removing ulti- 
macy from each of them without removing their claim to ultimacy. 
This inescapably leads to conflicts of ultimate claims, able to de- 
stroy life, society, and consciousness. 

The criticism of the myth first rejects the division of the divine 
and goes beyond it to one God, although in different ways ac- 
cording to the different types of religion. Even one God is an 
object of mythological language, and if spoken about is drawn 
into the framework of time and space. Even he loses his ultimacy 
if made to be the content of concrete concern. Consequently, 
the criticism of the myth does not end with the rejection of the 
polytheistic mythology. 

Monotheism also falls under the criticism of the myth. It 
needs, as one says today, “demythologization.” 3 This word has 
been used in connection with the elaboration of the mythical 
elements in stories and symbols of the Bible, both of the Old 
and the New Testaments—stories like those of the Paradise, of 


* [Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, “New Testament and Mythology,” in Kerygma and 
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the fall of Adam, of the great Flood, of the Exodus from Egypt, 
of the virgin birth of the Messiah, of many of his miracles, of his 
resurrection and ascension, of his expected return as the judge of 
the universe. In short, all the stories in which divine-human in- 
teractions are told are considered as mythological in character, 
and objects of demythologization. What does this negative and 
artificial term mean? It must be accepted and supported if it 
points to the necessity of recognizing a symbol as a symbol and a 
myth as a myth. It must be attacked and rejected if it means the 
removal of symbols and myths altogether. Such an attempt is the 
third step in the criticism of the myth. It is an attempt which 
never can be successful, because symbol and myth are forms of 
the human consciousness which are always present. One can re- 
place one myth by another, but one cannot remove the myth 
from man’s spiritual life. For the myth is the combination of 
symbols of our ultimate concern. 

A myth which is understood as a myth, but not removed or re- 
placed, can be called a “broken myth.” Christianity denies by its 
very nature any unbroken myth, because its presupposition is the 
first commandment: the affirmation of the ultimate as ultimate 
and the rejection of any kind of idolatry. All mythological ele- 
ments in the Bible, and doctrine and liturgy should be recognized 
as mythological, but they should be maintained in their symbolic 
form and not be replaced by scientific substitutes. For there is no 
substitute for the use of symbols and myths: they are the language 
of faith. 

The radical criticism of the myth is due to the fact that the 
primitive mythological consciousness resists the attempt to in- 
terpret the myth of myth. It is afraid of every act of demy- 
thologization. It believes that the broken myth is deprived of its 
truth and of its convincing power. Those who live in an unbroken 
mythological world feel safe and certain. They resist, often fa- 
natically, any attempt to introduce an element of uncertainty by 
“breaking the myth,” namely, by making conscious its symbolic 
character. Such resistance is supported by authoritarian systems, 
religious or political, in order to give security to the people under 
their control and unchallenged power to those who exercise the 
control. The resistance against demythologization expresses it- 
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self in “literalism.” The symbols and myths are understood in 
their immediate meaning. The material, taken from nature and 
history, is used in its proper sense. ‘The character of the symbol 
to point beyond itself to something else is disregarded. Creation 
is taken as a magic act which happened once upon a time. The 
fall of Adam is localized on a special geographical point and at- 
tributed to a human individual. The virgin birth of the Messiah is 
understood in biological terms, resurrection and ascension as 
physical events, the second coming of the Christ as a telluric, or 
cosmic, catastrophe. ‘The presupposition of such literalism is that 
God is a being, acting in time and space, dwelling in a special 
place, affecting the course of events and being affected by them 
like any other being in the universe. Literalism deprives God of 
his ultimacy and, religiously speaking, of his majesty. It draws 
him down to the level of that which is not ultimate, the finite 
and conditional. In the last analysis it is not rational criticism of 
the myth which is decisive but the inner religious criticism. 
Faith, if it takes its symbols literally, becomes idolatrous! It calls 
something ultimate which is less than ultimate. Faith, conscious 
of the symbolic character of its symbols, gives God the honor 
which is due him. 

One should distinguish two stages of literalism, the natural 
and the reactive. The natural stage of literalism is that in which 
the mythical and the literal are indistinguishable. ‘The primitive 
period of individuals and groups consists in the inability to 
separate the creations of symbolic imagination from the facts 
which can be verified through observation and experiment. This 
stage has a full right of its own and should not be disturbed, 
either in individuals or in groups, up to the moment when man’s 
questioning mind breaks the natural acceptance of the mytho- 
logical visions as literal. If, however, this moment has come, two 
ways are possible. The one is to replace the unbroken by the 
broken myth. It is the objectively demanded way, although it is 
impossible for many people who prefer the repression of their 
questions to the uncertainty which appears with the breaking of 
the myth. They are forced into the second stage of literalism, 
the conscious one, which is aware of the questions but represses 
them, half consciously, half unconsciously. The tool of repression 
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is usually an acknowledged authority with sacred qualities like 
the Church or the Bible, to which one owes unconditional sur- 
render. ‘This stage is still justifiable, if the questioning power is 
very weak and can easily be answered. It is unjustifiable if a 
mature mind is broken in its personal center by political or 
psychological methods, split in his unity, and hurt in his in- 
tegrity. The enemy of a critical theology is not natural literalism 
but conscious literalism with repression of and aggression toward 
autonomous thought. 

Symbols of faith cannot be replaced by other symbols, such as 
artistic ones, and they cannot be removed by scientific criticism. 
They have a genuine standing in the human mind, just as science 
and art have. Their symbolic character is their truth and their 
power. Nothing less than symbols and myths can express our 
ultimate concern. 

One more question arises, namely, whether myths are able to 
express every kind of ultimate concern. For example, Christian 
theologians argue that the word “myth” should be reserved for 
natural myths in which repetitive natural processes, such as the 
seasons, are understood in their ultimate meaning. ‘They believe 
that if the world is seen as a historical process with beginning, 
end and center, as in Christianity and Judaism, the term “myth” 
should not be used. This would radically reduce the realm in 
which the term would be applicable. Myth could not be under- 
stood as the language of our ultimate concern, but only as a dis- 
carded idiom of this language. Yet history proves that there are 
not only natural myths but also historical myths. If the earth is 
seen as the battleground of two divine powers, as in ancient 
Persia, this is an historical myth. If the God of creation selects 
and guides a nation through history toward an end which tran- 
scends all history, this is an historical myth. If the Christ—a 
transcendent, divine being—appears in the fullness of time, lives, 
dies and is resurrected, this is an historical myth. Christianity is 
superior to those religions which are bound to a natural myth. 
But Christianity speaks the mythological language like every other 
religion. It is a broken myth, but it is a myth; otherwise Chris- 
tianity would not be an expression of ultimate concern. 


XV. Antony Flew, 

R. M. Hare, and 

Basil Mitchell: Three 
Parables on Falsification 


FROM “Theology and Falsification” 


«5 Unlike the existentialists, many “analytic” philosophers are 
preoccupied with the cognitive significance of religious statements. 
The problem was inherited from the older Positivism, which con- 
sidered all metaphysical and theological statements “meaningless” 
(that is, neither true nor false) because they are not subject to 
empirical verification. The present selection, shifting the dis- 
cussion to the question of falsification, asks what the status or 
nature of religious statements is since there appears to be no 
evidence that could weigh decisively against them. Anthony Flew 
(University College of North Staffordshire), R. M. Hare (Oxford 
University), and Basil Mitchell (also Oxford) suggest three dif- 
ferent approaches. Their parables, which first appeared in Uni- 
versity, are regarded as a classic point of departure for the con- 
tinuing debate on the cognitive status of religious language. 


ANTONY FLEW: 


Let us begin with a parable. It is a parable developed from a 
tale told by John Wisdom in his haunting and revelatory article 


Antony Flew, et al., “Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology, "eds. Antony Flew and Alasdair MacIntyre (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1955). Copyright © 1953 by the Mac- 
millan Company. Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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‘Gods. * Once upon a time two explorers came upon a clearing in 
the jungle. In the clearing were growing many flowers and many 
weeds. One explorer says, ‘Some gardener must tend this plot. 
The other disagrees, “There is no gardener.’ So they pitch their 
tents and set a watch. No: gardener is ever seen. ‘But perhaps he 
is an invisible gardener.’ So they set up a barbed-wire fence. They 
electrify it. They patrol with bloodhounds. (For they remember 
how H. G. Wells’s The Invisible Man could be both smelt and 
touched though he could not be seen.) But no shrieks ever sug- 
gest that some intruder has received a shock. No movements of 
the wire ever betray an invisible climber. The bloodhounds never 
give cry. Yet still the Believer is not convinced. ‘But there is a 
gardener, invisible, intangible, insensible to electric shocks, a 
gardener who has no scent and makes no sound, a gardener who 
comes secretly to look after the garden which he loves.’ At last the 
Sceptic despairs, ‘But what remains of your original assertion? 


Just how does what you call an invisible, intangible, eternally - 


elusive gardener differ from an imaginary gardener or even from 
no gardener at all?’ 

In this parable we can see how what starts as an assertion, 
that something exists or that there is some analogy between cer- 
tain complexes of phenomena, may be reduced step by step to 
an altogether different status, to an expression perhaps of a ‘pic- 
ture preference.’ ? The Sceptic says there is no gardener. The Be- 
liever says there is a gardener (but invisible, etc.). One man talks 
about sexual behaviour. Another man prefers to talk of Aphrodite 
(but knows that there is not really a superhuman person ad- 
ditional to, and somehow responsible for, all sexual phenomena) .? 


t Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1944-5, reprinted as Ch. X 
of Logic and Language, Vol. I (Blackwell, 1951), and in his Philosophy and 
Psychoanalysis (Blackwell, 1953). 

a Cf. J. Wisdom, ‘Other Minds,’ Mind, 1940; reprinted in his Other Minds 
(Blackwell, 1952). 

3 Cf. Lucretius De Rerum Natura, I], 655-660, 


Hic siquis mare Neptunum Cereremque vocare 
Constituet fruges et Bacchi nomine abuti 

Mavolat quam laticis proprium proferre yvocamen 
Concedamus ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 

Esse deum matrem dum vera re tamen ipse 
Religione animum turpi contingere parcat. 


— 
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The process of qualification may be checked at any point before 
the original assertion is completely withdrawn and something of 
that first assertion will remain (Tautology). Mr. Wells’s invisible 
man could not, admittedly, be seen, but in all other respects he 
was a man like the rest of us. But though the process of qualifica- 
tion may be, and of course usually is, checked in time, it is not 
always judiciously so halted. Someone may dissipate his assertion 
completely without noticing that he has done so. A fine brash 
hypothesis may thus be killed by inches, the death by a thousand 
qualifications. 

And in this, it seems to me, lies the peculiar danger, the 
endemic evil, of theological utterance. Take such utterances as 
‘God has a plan,’ ‘God created the world, ‘God loves us as a 
father loves his children.’ They look at first sight very much like 
assertions, vast cosmological assertions. Of course, this is no sure 
sign that they either are, or are intended to be, assertions. But 
let us confine ourselves to the cases where those who utter such 
sentences intend them to express assertions. (Merely remarking 
parenthetically that those who intend or interpret such utterances 
as crypto-commands, expressions of wishes, disguised ejaculations, 
concealed ethics, or as anything else but assertions, are unlikely 
to succeed in making them either properly orthodox or practically 
effective). 

Now to assert that such and such is the case is necessarily 
equivalent to denying that such and such is not the case.* Sup- 
pose then that we are in doubt as to what someone who gives 
vent to an utterance is asserting, or suppose that, more radically, 
we are sceptical as to whether he is really asserting anything at 
all, one way of trying to understand (or perhaps it will be to 
expose) his utterance is to attempt to find what he would regard 
as counting against, or as being incompatible with, its truth. For 
if the utterance is indeed an assertion, it will necessarily be equiva- 


[“If, here, someone determines to call the sea Neptune and to call grain 
Ceres and prefers to use the name of Bacchus rather than to speak the 
proper name of wine, let us concede that this one would say that the world 
is the Mother of the gods just as long as in truth he forbears to taint his 
mind with foul superstition.” 

t For those who prefer symbolism: p=~~p. 
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lent to a denial of the negation of that assertion. And anything 
which would count against the assertion, or which would induce 
the speaker to withdraw it and to admit that it had been mistaken, 
must be part of (or the whole of) the meaning of the negation 
of that assertion. And to know the meaning of the negation of an 
assertion, is as near as makes no matter, to know the meaning 
of that assertion. And if there is nothing which a putative as- 
sertion denies then there is nothing which it asserts either: and 
so it is not really an assertion. When the Sceptic in the parable 
asked the Believer, ‘Just how does what you call an invisible, in- 
tangible, eternally elusive gardener differ from an imaginary gar- 
dener or even from no gardener at all?’ he was suggesting that the 
Believer’s earlier statement had been so eroded by qualification 
that it was no longer an assertion at all. 

Now it often seems to people who are not religious as if there 
was no conceivable event or series of events the occurrence of 
which would be admitted by sophisticated religious people to be 
a sufficient reason for conceding “There wasn’t a God after all’ 
or ‘God does not really love us then.’ Someone tells us that God 
loves us as a father loves his children. We are reassured. But then 
we see a child dying of inoperable cancer of the throat. His earthly 
father is driven frantic in his efforts to help, but his Heavenly 
Father reveals no obvious sign of concern. Some qualification is 
made—God’s love is ‘not a merely human love’ or it is ‘an in- 
scrutable love,’ perhaps—and we realize that such sufferings are 
quite compatible with the truth of the assertion that ‘God loves 
us as a father (but, of course, . . .).’ We are reassured again. But 
then perhaps we ask: what is this assurance of God’s (appropri- 
ately qualified) love worth, what is this apparent guarantee really 
a guarantee against? Just what would have to happen not merely 
(morally and wrongly) to tempt but also (logically and rightly) 
to entitle us to say ‘God does not love us’ or even “God does not 
exist’? I therefore put to the succeeding symposiasts the simple 
central questions, “What would have to occur or to have occurred 


to constitute for you a disproof of the love of, or of the existence 
of, God?’ 


5 For by simply negating ~p we get p:~~p=p. 
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R. M. HARE: 


I wish to make it clear that I shall not try to defend Christi- 
anity in particular, but religion in general—not because I do not 
believe in Christianity, but because you cannot understand what 
Christianity is, until you have understood what religion is. 

I must begin by confessing that, on the ground marked out by 
Flew, he seems to me to be completely victorious. I therefore 
shift my ground by relating another parable. A certain lunatic is 
convinced that all dons want to murder him. His friends intro- 
duce him to all the mildest and most respectable dons that they 
can find, and after each of them has retired, they say, “You see, 
he doesn’t really want to murder you; he spoke to you in a most 
cordial manner; surely you are convinced now?’ But the lunatic 
replies “Yes, but that was only his diabolical cunning; he’s really 
plotting agairist me the whole time, like the rest of them; I know 
it I tell you.’ However many kindly dons are produced, the re- 
action is still the same. 

Now we say that such a person is deluded. But what is he 
deluded about? About the truth or falsity of an assertion? Let 
us apply Flew’s test to him. There is no behaviour of dons that 
can be enacted which he will accept as counting against his 
theory; and therefore his theory, on this test, asserts nothing. 
But it does not follow that there is no difference between what 
he thinks about dons and what most of us think about them— 
otherwise we should not call him a lunatic and ourselves sane, 
and dons would have no reason to feel uneasy about his presence 
in Oxford. 

Let us call that in which we differ from this lunatic, our re- 
spective bliks. He has an insane blik about dons; we have a sane 
one. It is important to realize that we have a sane one, not no 
blik at all; for there must be two sides to any argument—if he 
has a wrong blik, then those who are right about dons must have 
a right one. Flew has shown that a blik does not consist in an 
assertion or system of them; but nevertheless it is very important 
to have the right blik. 
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Let us try to imagine what it would be like to have different 
bliks about other things than dons. When I am driving my car, 
it sometimes occurs to me to wonder whether my movements 
of the steering-wheel will always continue to be followed by cor- 
responding alterations in the direction of the car. I have never 
had a steering failure, though I have had skids, which must be 
similar. Moreover, I know enough about how the steering of my 
car is made, to know the sort of thing that would have to go wrong 
for the steering to fail—steel joints would have to part, or steel 
rods break, or something—but how do I know that this won’t 
happen? The truth is, I don’t know; I just have a blik about 
steel and its properties, so that normally I trust the steering of 
my car; but I find it not at all difficult to imagine what it would 
be like to lose this blik and acquire the opposite one. People would 
say I was silly about steel; but there would be no mistaking the 
reality of the difference between our respective bliks—for ex- 
ample, I should never go in a motor-car. Yet I should hesitate 
to say that the difference between us was the difference between 
contradictory assertions. No amount of safe arrivals or bench- 
tests will remove my blik and restore the normal one; for my 
blik is compatible with any finite number of such tests. 

It was Hume who taught us that our whole commerce with 
the world depends upon our blik about the world; and that 
differences between bliks about the world cannot be settled by 
observation of what happens in the world. That was why, having 
performed the interesting experiment of doubting the ordinary 
man’s blik about the world, and showing that no proof could be 
given to make us adopt one blik rather than another, he turned 
to backgammon to take his mind off the problem. It seems, in- 
deed, to be impossible even to formulate as an assertion the 
normal blik about the world which makes me put my confidence 
in the future reliability of steel joints, in the continued ability 
of the road to support my car, and not gape beneath it revealing 
nothing below; in the general non-homicidal tendencies of dons; 
in my own continued well-being (in some sense of that word 
that I may not now fully understand) if I continue to do what 
is right according to my lights; in the general likelihood of people 
like Hitler coming to a bad end. But perhaps a formulation less 
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inadequate than most is to be found in the Psalms [75:3]: “The 
earth is weak and all the inhabiters thereof: I bear up the pillars 
of it.’ 

The mistake of the position which Flew selects for attack is 
to regard this kind of talk as some sort of explanation, as scientists 
are accustomed to use the word. As such, it would obviously be 
ludicrous. We no longer believe in God as an Atlas—nous n’avons 
pas besoin de cette hypothèse. But it is nevertheless true to say 
that, as Hume saw, without a blik there can be no explanation; 
for it is by our bliks that we decide what is and what is not an 
explanation. Suppose we believed that everything that happened, 
happened by pure chance. This would not of course be an asser- 
tion; for it is compatible with anything happening or not hap- 
pening, and so, incidentally, is its contradictory. But if we had 
this belief, we should not be able to explain or predict or plan 
anything. Thus, although we should not be asserting anything 
different from those of a more normal belief, there would be a 
great difference between us; and this is the sort of difference 
that there is between those who really believe in God and those 
who really disbelieve in him. 

The word ‘really’ is important, and may excite suspicion. I 
put it in, because when people have had a good Christian up- 
bringing, as have most of those who now profess not to believe 
in any sort of religion, it is very hard to discover what they really 
believe. The reason why they find it so easy to think that they 
are not religious, is that they have never got into the frame of 
mind of one who suffers from the doubts to which religion is the 
answer. Not for them the terrors of the primitive jungle. Having 
abandoned some of the more picturesque fringes of religion, they 
think that they have abandoned the whole thing—whereas in 
fact they still have got, and could not live without, a religion of 


‘a comfortably substantial, albeit highly sophisticated, kind, which 


differs from that of many ‘religious people’ in little more than 
this, that ‘religious people’ like to sing Psalms about theirs—a 
very natural and proper thing to do. But nevertheless there may 


e [“we have no need of that hypothesis’—Laplace’s reply to Napoleon’s 
question about God.] 
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be a big difference lying behind—the difference between two 
people who, though side by side, are walking in different direc- 
tions. I do not know in what direction Flew is walking; perhaps 
he does not know either. But we have had some examples recently 
of various ways in which one can walk away from Christianity, and 
there are any number of possibilities. After all, man has not 
changed biologically since primitive times; it is his religion that 
has changed, and it can easily change again. And if you do not — 
think that such changes make a difference, get acquainted with 
some Sikhs and some Mussulmans of the same Punjabi stock; 
you will find them quite different sorts of people. 

There is an important difference between Flew’s parable and 
my own which we have not yet noticed. The explorers do not 
mind about their garden; they discuss it with interest, but not 
with concern. But my lunatic, poor fellow, minds about dons; 
and I mind about the steering of my car; it often has people in 
it that I care for. It is because I mind very much about what goes 
on in the garden in which I find myself, that I am unable to 
share the explorers’ detachment. 


BASIL MITCHELL: 


Flew’s article is searching and perceptive, but there is, I think, 
something odd about his conduct of the theologian’s case. ‘The 
theologian surely would not deny that the fact of pain counts 
against the assertion that God loves men. This very incompatibil- 
ity generates the most intractable of theological problems—the 
problem of evil. So the theologian does recognize the fact of pain 
as counting against Christian doctrine. But it is true that he will 
not allow it—or anything—to count decisively against it; for he 
is committed by his faith to trust in God. His attitude is not 
that of the detached observer, but of the believer. 

Perhaps this can be brought out by yet another parable. In 
time of war in an occupied country, a member of the resistance 
meets one night a stranger who deeply impresses him. They 
spend that night together in conversation. The Stranger tells the 
partisan that he himself is on the side of the resistance—indeed 
that he is in command of it, and urges the partisan to have 
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faith in him no matter what happens. The partisan is utterly 
convinced at that meeting of the Stranger’s sincerity and con- 
stancy and undertakes to trust him. 

They never meet in conditions of intimacy again. But some- 
times the Stranger is seen helping members of the resistance, and 
the partisan is grateful and says to his friends, ‘He is on our side.’ 

Sometimes he is seen in the uniform of the police handing 
over patriots to the occupying power. On these occasions his 
friends murmur against him: but the partisan still says, ‘He is on 
our side.’ He still believes that, in spite of appearances, the 
Stranger did not deceive him. Sometimes he asks the Stranger 
for help and receives it. He is then thankful. Sometimes he asks 
and does not receive it. Then he says, “he Stranger knows best.’ 
Sometimes his friends, in exasperation, say “Well, what would he 
have to do for you to admit that you were wrong and that he is 
not on our side?’ But the partisan refuses to answer. He will not 
consent to put the Stranger to the test. And sometimes his friends 
complain, “Well, if that’s what you mean by his being on our 
side, the sooner he goes over to the other side the better.’ 

The partisan of the parable does not allow anything to count 
decisively against the proposition “Ihe Stranger is on our side.’ 
This is because he has committed himself to trust the Stranger. 
But he of course recognizes that the Strangers ambiguous be- 
haviour does count against what he believes about him. It is 
precisely this situation which constitutes the trial of his faith. 

When the partisan asks for help and doesn’t get it, what can 
he do? He can (a) conclude that the stranger is not on our side 
or; (b) maintain that he is on our side, but that he has reasons 
for withholding help. 

The first he will refuse to do. How long can he uphold the 
second position without its becoming just silly? 

I don’t think one can say in advance. It will depend on the 
nature of the impression created by the Stranger in the first place. 
It will depend, too, on the manner in which he takes the Stranger’s 
behaviour. If he blandly dismisses it as of no consequence, as 
having no bearing upon his belief, it will be assumed that he is 
thoughtless or insane. And it quite obviously won’t do for him 
to say easily, ‘Oh, when used of the Stranger the phrase “is on 
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our side” means ambiguous behaviour of this sort.’ In that case 
he would be like the religious man who says blandly of a terrible 
disaster ‘It is God’s will.’ No, he will only be regarded as sane and 
reasonable in his belief, if he experiences in himself the full force 
of the conflict. 


It is here that my parable differs from Hare’s. The partisan 
admits that many things may and do count against his belief: 
whereas Hare’s lunatic who has a blik about dons doesn’t admit 
that anything counts against his blik. Nothing can count against 
bliks. Also the partisan has a reason for having in the first instance 
committed himself, viz. the character of the Stranger; whereas 
the lunatic has no reason for his blik about dons—because, of 
course, you can’t have reasons for bliks. 


This means that I agree with Flew that theological utterances 
must be assertions. The partisan is making an assertion when he 
says, ‘The Stranger is on our side.’ 


Do I want to say that the partisan’s belief about the Stranger 
is, in any sense, an explanation? I think I do. It explains and 
makes sense of the Stranger’s behaviour: it helps to explain also 
the resistance movement in the context of which he appears. In 
each case it differs from the interpretation which the others put 
upon the same facts. 


‘God loves men’ resembles ‘the Stranger is on our side’ (and 
many other significant statements, e.g. historical ones) in not 
being conclusively falsifiable. ‘They can both be treated in at least 
three different ways: (1) As provisional hypotheses to be dis- 
carded if experience tells against them; (2) As significant articles 
of faith; (3) As vacuous formulae (expressing, perhaps, a desire 
for reassurance) to which experience makes no difference and 
which make no difference to life. 


The Christian, once he has committed himself, is precluded by 
his faith from taking up the first attitude: “hou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.’ He is in constant danger, as Flew has observed, 
of slipping into the third. But he need not; and, if he does, it is 
a failure in faith as well as in logic. 
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ANTONY FLEW: 


It has been a good discussion: and I am glad to have helped to 
provoke it. But now—at least in University—it must come to an 


end: and the Editors of University have asked me to make some , 


concluding remarks. Since it is impossible to deal with all the 
issues raised or to comment separately upon each contribution, 
I will concentrate on Mitchell and Hare, as representative of 
two very different kinds of response to the challenge made in 
“Theology and Falsification.’ 

The challenge, it will be remembered, ran like this. Some theo- 
logical utterances seem to, and are intended to, provide explana- 
tions or express assertions. Now an assertion, to be an assertion 
at all, must claim that things stand thus and thus; and not other- 
wise. Similarly an explanation, to be an explanation at all, must 
explain why this particular thing occurs; and not something else. 
Those last clauses are crucial. And yet sophisticated religious 
people—or so it seemed to me—are apt to overlook this, and 
tend to refuse to allow, not merely that anything actually does 
occur, but that anything conceivably could occur, which would 
count against their theological assertions and explanations. But 
in so far as they do this their supposed explanations are actually 
bogus, and their seeming assertions are really vacuous. 

Mitchell’s response to this challenge is admirably direct, straight- 
forward, and understanding. He agrees ‘that theological utterances 
must be assertions.’ He agrees that if they are to be assertions, 
there must be something that would count against their truth. 
He agrees, too, that believers are in constant danger of transform- 
ing their would-be assertions into ‘vacuous formulae.’ But he 
takes me to task for an oddity in my ‘conduct of the theologian’s 
case. The theologian surely would not deny that the fact of 
pain counts against the assertion that God loves men. ‘This very 
incompatibility generates the most intractable of theological prob- 
lems, the problem of evil.’ I think he is right. I should have made 
a distinction between two very different ways of dealing with what 
looks like evidence against the love of God: the way I stressed 
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was the expedient of qualifying the original assertion; the way the 
theologian usually takes, at first, is to admit that it looks bad but 
to insist that there is—there must be—some explanation which 
will show that, in spite of appearances, there really is a God 
who loves us. His difficulty, it seems to me, is that he has given 
God attributes which rule out all possible saving explanations. 
In Mitchell’s parable of the Stranger it is easy for the believer 
to find plausible excuses for ambiguous behaviour: for the Stranger 
is a man. But suppose the Stranger is God. We cannot say that 
he would like to help but cannot: God is omnipotent. We cannot 
say that he would help if he only knew: God is omniscient. We 
cannot say that he is not responsible for the wickedness of others: 
God creates those others. Indeed an omnipotent, omniscient God 
must be an accessory before (and during) the fact to every human 
misdeed; as well as being responsible for every non-moral defect 
in the universe. So, though I entirely concede that Mitchell was 
absolutely right to insist against me that the theologian’s first 
move is to look for an explanation, I still think that in the end, 
if relentlessly pursued, he will have to resort to the avoiding action 
of qualification. And there lies the danger of that death by a 
thousand qualifications, which would, I agree, constitute ‘a failure 
in faith as well as in logic.’ 

Hare’s approach is fresh and bold. He confesses that ‘on the 
ground marked out by Flew, he seems to me to be completely 
victorious.’ He therefore introduces the concept of blik. But 
while I think that there is room for some such concept in philos- 
ophy, and that philosophers should be grateful to Hare for his 
invention, I nevertheless want to insist that any attempt to analyse 
Christian religious utterances as expressions or affirmations of a 
blik rather than as (at least would-be) assertions about the cosmos 
is fundamentally misguided. First, because thus interpreted they 
would be entirely unorthodox. If Hare’s religion really is a blik, in- 
volving no cosmological assertions about the nature and activities 
of a supposed personal creator, then surely he is not a Christian 
at all? Second, because thus interpreted, they could scarcely do 
the job they do. If they were not even intended as assertions then 
many religious activities would become fraudulent, or merely silly. 
If “You ought because it is God’s will’ asserts no more than ‘You 
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ought,’ then the person who prefers the former phraseology is 
not really giving a reason, but a fraudulent substitute for one, 
a dialectical dud cheque. If ‘My soul must be immortal because 
God loves his children, etc.’ asserts no more than ‘My soul must 
be immortal,’ then the man who reassures himself with theological 
arguments for immortality is being as silly as the man who tries 
to clear his overdraft by writing his bank a cheque on the same 
account. (Of course neither of these utterances would be distinc- 
tively Christian: but this discussion never pretended to be so 
confined.) Religious utterances may indeed express false or even 
bogus assertions: but I simply do not believe that they are not 
both intended and interpreted to be or at any rate to presuppose 
assertions, at least in the context of religious practice; whatever 
shifts may be demanded, in another context, by the exigencies 
of theological apologetic. 

One final suggestion. The philosophers of religion might well 


- draw upon George Orwell’s last appalling nightmare 1984 for the 


concept of doublethink. ‘Doublethink means the power of hold- 
ing two contradictory beliefs simultaneously, and accepting both 
of them. The party intellectual knows that he is playing tricks with 
reality, but by the exercise of doublethink he also satisfies himself 
that reality is not violated’ (1984, p. 220).7 Perhaps religious 
intellectuals too are sometimes driven to doublethink in order to 
retain their faith in a loving God in face of the reality of a heart- 
less and indifferent world. But of this more another time, perhaps. 


7 {In the American edition (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1949), 
p. 215.] 
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